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ADVERTISEMENT 

By  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union 
OF  England  and  Wales. 

THE  Congregational  Union  Lecture  has 
been  established  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  BibHcal  Science,  and  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature. 

It  is  intended  that  each  Lecture  shall  consist  of 
a  course  of  Prelections  delivered  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  but  when  the  convenience  of  the  Lecturer  shall 
so  require,  the  oral  delivery  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Committee  hope  that  the  Lecture  will  be  main- 
tained in  an  Annual  Series  ;  but  they  promise  to 
continue  it  only  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be  efficiently 
serving  the  end  for  which  it  was  established,  or  as  they 
have  the  necessary  funds  at  their  disposal. 

For  the  opinions  advanced  in  any  of  the  Lectures, 
the  Lecturer  alone  will  be  responsible. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall, 

Farringdon  Street,  London. 


PREFACE 


THESE  Lectures  were  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  portions  of  them  were 
delivered  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1897. 

The  volumes  of  the  Congregational  Union  Lecture 
fall  into  two  Series,  one  commencing  in  1833  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  i860,  the  other  extending  at  intervals 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  delivered  the  Lectures  in  the 
First  Series  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament;"  and  twenty-one  years  since  Dr.  Enoch 
Mellor  delivered  the  Lectures  in  the  Second  Series 
on  "  Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  Lectures  here  presented,  though  cognate  in  subject, 
proceed  upon  somewhat  different  lines,  and  are  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  question  mainly  after  the 
historical  manner  and  from  the  altered  point  of  view 
necessitated  by  the  researches  and  inquiries  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Those  most  conversant  with  the  region  of  inquiry 
traversed  in  these  pages  will  best  know  how  extensive 
yet  how  intricate  it  is,  and  will  be  most  lenient  in  their 
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judgement  of  a  work  which,  with  all  its  defects,  may  yet 
claim  to  be  the  result  of  prolonged  and  careful  thought ; 
and  may  plead  also  that  it  has  had  to  be  carried  out 
amidst  the  inevitable  demands  and  interruptions  of 
active  ministerial  life. 

I  was  led  to  the  choice  of  subject  by  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  serious  evils  inflicted  upon  the  religion 
of  Christ  by  priestly  assumption  and  exclusiveness  ;  and 
by  seeing  how  great  a  hindrance  these  present  to  that 
wider  Christian  brotherhood  in  this  land,  which  so 
many  good  men  desire  to  see. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  fitting  place,  as  I  went  along, 
to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  other  workers  in  the 
same  field  of  service.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  after 
years  of  reading  and  research  I  am  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  I  am  aware  of;  I  can  therefore  only 
express  regret  beforehand  if  I  should  be  found  un- 
mindful of  help,  where  help  may  at  any  time  have 
been  received. 

I  cannot,  more  than  others,  claim  that  I  hav^e  been 
able  to  divest  myself  altogether  of  biasing  influences 
arising  from  private  predilection  or  denominational 
association.  I  think  I  may  claim,  however,  that  I 
have  honestly  sought  to  be  fair  in  my  treatment  of 
opponents  and  loyal  to  the  claims  of  truth.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  serve  in  such  way  as  I  was  able  the 
good  cause  of  my  Lord  and  Master,  and  I  humbly 
commend  to  His  gracious  blessing  the  work  I  have  desired 
to  do  for  Him  and  for  that  Church  "  which  is  His 
Body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

Bkdford,  yauuary  3,  1898. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


^^HE  historical  investigation  of  the  Origines  of 
Christianity  is  a  study  scarcely  second  in 
importance  to  a  philosophical  arrangement  of  its  doc- 
trines." These  suggestive  words  of  Mark  Pattison  are 
true  not  only  of  investigations  into  those  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  which  form  the 
foundation  of  historical  Christianity,  but  also  of  such 
inquiries  as  may  be  made  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  Divine  society,  first  took  its  place 
in  history,  and  in  organised  form  became  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  human  life. 

Events  in  recent  years  have  invested  this  question  of 
Church  organisation  with  increased  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  present  century  had  not  gone  far  on  its 
way  when,  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Anglican 
Church  took  a  new  departure,  and,  in  a  way  she  had  not 
done  before  since  the  Reformation,  accentuated  her 
claim  to  Apostolical  Succession.  As  we  might  expect, 
this  movement  has  profoundly  affected  both  the  internal 
condition  and  the  external  relations  of  the  National 
Church.  And  this  in  apparently  contrary  ways.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  ecclesiastical  temper  has  been 
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growing  keener,  and  the  line  of  separation  between 
episcopal  and  non-episcopal  Churches  more  sharply 
defined,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  quarters,  there  has 
been  a  stronger  feeling  in  the  direction  of  Home  Reunion 
than  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  the  Comprehension  Bill  of  1689.  And, 
so  far  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Anglican  Church  are 
concerned,  there  have  been  more  distinct  approaches 
towards  friendly  feeling  with  both  the  Russian  and 
Greek  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  also  with 
the  Roman  Church,  than  there  have  been  since  the 
correspondence  in  171 8  between  Archbishop  Wake  and 
Dr.  Dupin  on  some  form  of  union  between  the  English 
and  Gallican  Churches. 

In  1889  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  addressed 
an  Encyclical  Letter  to  the  Free  Churches  suggesting 
Reunion  on  certain  bases  which  were  set  forth.  But  as 
the  acceptance  of  the  Historic  Episcopate  was  from  the 
outset  declared  to  be  indispensable,  the  Nonconformists 
felt  at  once  that  further  consideration  must  necessarily 
prove  fruitless.  While  recording  their  satisfaction  at 
every  movement  in  the  direction  of  catholicity  of  feeling 
and  conduct,  they  respectfully  replied  that  they  could 
not  thus  lightl}'  surrender  their  own  most  cherished  and 
sacred  convictions  or  so  stultify  the  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  fathers.  To  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  inner  life  and  feeling  of  the  Free  Churches  it 
was  manifest  from  the  first  that  the  Lambeth  overtures 
were  foredoomed  to  failure. 

These  events  taking  place  at  home  were  followed  b}" 
movements  of  some  significance  among  the  Churches 
abroad.  In  June,  1894,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Episcopal 
Jubilee,  the  Pope  addressed  an  Encyclical  Letter  to  the 
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princes  and  peoples  of  the  world  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  especially  making  proposals  of  Reunion  to  the 
Eastern  Church  on  the  basis  of  their  acknowledgment 
of  his  position  as  supreme  pontiff,  highest  spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler  of  the  Universal  Church,  sole  representa- 
tive of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  dispenser  of  grace.  It 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  twelve  other  prelates 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  made  reply.  The  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East,  they  said,  is,  as  always,  ready  to 
accept  proposals  of  Union  if  only  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
will  shake  off,  once  for  all,  the  whole  series  of  anti- 
Evangelical  novelties  which  have  been  privily  brought 
into  his  Church.  The  innovations  they  point  out  as 
objectionable  are:  the  introduction  of  the  "Filioque" 
into  the  Creed,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  communion 
in  one  kind,  sprinkling  in  place  of  trine  immersion  ;  the 
doctrines  of  supererogation,  of  purgatorial  fire,  and  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  As  for  the  claim  of 
primacy,  they  remind  the  Pope  that  it  was  first  made  in 
the  pseudo-Clementine  writings  and  supported  by  the 
forged  decretals  of  Isidore  ;  and  though  these  documents 
are  now  admitted  to  be  spurious  even  by  the  Roman 
Church  herself,  she  has  never  withdrawn  the  claim  to 
absolute  authority  first  built  upon  them.  i\s  to  infalli- 
bility, beyond  the  Son  and  Word  of  God  ineffably  made 
man,  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  knows  no  one  as 
infallible  upon  earth.  Even  Peter  himself,  whose  suc- 
cessor the  Pope  presumes  himself  to  be,  thrice  denied 
the  Lord,  and  was  twice  rebuked  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
They  further  remind  Leo  XIII.  how  many  of  the  Popes, 
his  predecessors,  have  been  guilty  of  grievous  defection 
from  the  Orthodox  Faith — how  Liberius  in  the  fourth 
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ccntLii'}-  subscribed  an  Arian  Confession  ;  how  Zosimiis 
in  the  fifth  century  approved  an  heretical  confession 
denying  original  sin  ;  how  Vigilius  in  the  sixth  century 
was  condemned  by  the  Fifth  Great  Council  for  false 
opinions  ;  and  how  Honorius,  having  fallen  into  heres}', 
was,  in  the  seventh  centur}',  condemned  by  the  Sixth 
CEcumenical  Council.^  From  this  reply  there  was 
evidently  but  scant  hope  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  coming  together  again.  Just  as  little  hope 
was  there  of  Anglican  and  Roman  becoming  one ;  for 
though  not  a  few  Anglicans  were  sighing  for  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  Papal  Encyclical  of  June, 
1896,  Satis  cognituin,  was  followed  in  September  by  the 
Papal  Bull,  Apostolicce  Cures,  formall}-  declaring  the 
Orders  of  the  Anglican  clerg}'  to  be  absolutely  null 
and    utterl}'   void. 

While  in  this  way  the  three  great  hierarchies  have 
been  refuting  each  other's  exclusive  pretensions,  and  so 
justifying  the  continuous  protest  of  the  Free  Churches 
against  an  unscriptural  ecclesiasticism,  these  Free 
Churches  themselves  have  been  making  significant 
movement  in  the  direction  of  closer  federation  and  con- 
joint action.  Thus,  what  with  movement  and  counter- 
movement,  advancement  of  claim  and  repudiation  of 
claim,  the  coming  nearer  together  of  some  Churches  and 
the  flying  further  apart  of  others,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
people  begin  to  ask  more  searchingly  what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  and  what  are  the  real  facts  concerned.  A 
shrewd  suspicion  has  come  over  the  minds  of  not  a  few 
that  the  more  closel}'  these  facts  are  investigated  the  less 

'  Answer  of  the  Greaf  Church  of  Constantinople  to  thr  Papal  Encyclical 
on  Union,  edited  by  the  \'ery  Rev.  Archimandrite  Eustathius  Metallinos. 
Manchester,  1896. 
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they  will  be  found  to  bear  the  construction  ecclesiastics 
seek  to  put  upon  them.  Questioning  and  research  lead 
to  doubt  and  unrest,  and  there  is  a  vague  presentiment 
of  impending  change.  Even  so  conservative  a  thinker 
as  Dr.  Dollinger  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  signs  are 
not  wanting  which  portend  wide  and  comprehensive 
changes  in  the  great  Churches  of  the  present  day.  On 
the  one  hand  the  exclusive  spirit  seeks  by  every  device 
to  widen  and  deepen  the  gulf  of  separation.  On  the 
other  there  is  at  work  in  the  religious  world  a  growing 
desire  for  peace  and  mutual  understanding  which  is 
moving  bodies,  hitherto  at  variance,  if  not  to  unite,  at 
least  to  live  side  by  side  in  brotherly  love."  ^ 

It  has  been  said — perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say — 
that  the  problem  which  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
course  of  history  present  to  the  modern  Church  for 
solution  is  that  of  the  true  theory  of  Church  polity ; 
that  the  great  central  doctrines  of  God,  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Person  of  Christ ;  of  sin  in  man  and  grace  in 
God,  and  of  the  justification  of  man  by  faith — these 
have  received  investigation  in  past  ages,  and  such 
expression  as  was  possible  in  oecumenical  symbols. 
And  now,  while  there  is  a  growing  feeling  after  Unity, 
which  is  surely  a  movement  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  it 
seems  as  if  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  renewed  study 
of  the  Organisation  of  the  Primitive  Church  should  be 
of  peculiar  interest.  For  if  we  could  only  clearly  grasp 
the  principles  which  underlay  apostolic  methods,  by 
which  the  narrowness  of  the  Jew  and  the  latitudi- 
narianism  of  the  Gentile  were  harmonised,  and  by 
which,  amidst  all  the  national  and  local  diversities  of 
the  ancient  world,  an    elastic   yet   powerful  federation 

'  Addresses  on  Historical  and  Literary  Siibjects,  p.  71. 
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of  Churches  was  created,  it  might  do  much  towards 
helping  us  to  that  greater  Christian  unity  after  which 
many  are  earnestly  seeking. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry  two  facts  are  in  our 
favour :  first,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
practice  of  the  earliest  time,  the  primitive  usage  of  the 
Christian  Church,  should,  so  far  as  essential  principles 
are  concerned,  determine  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
subsequent  ages.  We  say,  so  far  as  essential  principles 
are  concerned,  for  the  details  and  precise  historical 
conditions  of  the  Primitive  Church  can  no  more  be 
reproduced  in  our  own  time  than  the  surroundings  of 
the  Saxon  age  can  be  reproduced  in  our  modern 
English  life.  A  man  cannot  unlive  his  life  and  go  back 
to  the  limitations  of  his  childhood,  neither  can  the 
Church  go  back  in  imitative  Chinese  literalness  ,  to 
the  apostolic  age.  Even  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be 
calamitous.  It  would  show  that  eighteen  centuries  of 
stormy  and  vigorous  life  had  done  nothing  for  us ; 
had  contributed  nothing  to  the  deeper  knowledge  and 
further  unfolding  of  that  infinite  truth  which  the  first 
century  gave  us.  But  while  this  is  so,  there  is  a  back- 
ward look  which  is  a  forward  note  of  progress.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  contended  that  in  our  history  as  a 
nation  every  step  in  advance  has  been  at  the  same 
time  a  step  backwards  ;  that  our  latest  constitution  is, 
amidst  all  external  differences,  essentially  the  same  as 
our  earliest ;  and  that  every  struggle  for  right  and 
freedom,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  has 
simply  been  a  struggle  for  recovering  something  old.' 
In  like  manner,  if  we  study  the  apostolic  age  in  the 
true  historic  spirit,  it  is  not  that  we  may  reproduce  that 

'   J/istorkal  Essays,  iv.  253. 
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age  in  exact  mechanical  detail.  It  is  that  we  may 
learn  from  its  Divine  Founder,  and  from  its  genesis 
in  the  world,  what  Christianity  really  is,  and  what  are 
the  eternal  principles  which  constitute  its  essence — 
principles  which  through  all  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
and  history  must  ever  remain  unchanged  in  their 
purity  and  freedom. 

With  this  preliminary  understanding  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  the  appeal  to  apostolic  precedent  and  usage, 
we  may  note  that  it  began  to  be  made  in  very  early 
times,  began,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  when  the  Montanists  raised  their  protest 
against  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  ecclesiasticism 
then  beginning  to  be  introduced.  Tertullian,  who 
became  a  Montanist  himself,  pleading  for  the  simplicity 
and  spirituality  of  an  earlier  time,  maintained  that  that 
is  true  in  Christianity  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  that  is  spurious  which  was  brought  in  after  the 
beginning.  Centuries  later  this  was  also  the  contention 
of  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  the  later  Reformers.  Luther 
maintained  that  his  was  no  new  doctrine  but  simply 
a  return  to  the  faith  of  apostolic  times  as  he  could 
show  from  Scripture ;  and  when  Charles  V.  entreated 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire  not  to  set  up  a 
new  religion  in  the  world  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  their  reply  was  that  really  theirs  was  the 
old  religion  and  popery  the  new.  This  position  was 
elaborately  sustained  by  Matthias  Frankowitsch,  the 
greatest  of  the  Lutheran  historians  and  founder  of  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries,  who  in  his  Catalogue  of  Wit- 
nesses to  the  Truth,  preserved  the  memory  of  a  long 
line  of  faithful  men  who  through  the  ages  of  darkness 
had  maintained  the  testimony  of  the  earlier  days  of  light. 
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The  same  ground  was  taken  by  the  Puritans  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  seven- 
teenth ;  also,  which  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Bishop  Ken,  it  will  be 
remembered,  declared  with  pious  fervour  at  the  close  of 
life  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  before  the 
separation  of  East  and  West ;  an  appeal  from  present  to 
past  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  fellow  non-jurors. 
The  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  from  the  first 
declared  their  intention  to  return  to  the  arrangements 
of  primitive  antiquity.  In  this  they  were  joined  by 
men  of  the  older  High  Church  school,  and  also,  though 
for  different  reasons,  by  Evangelical  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  a  representative  of  the 
latter  section  who  urged  that,  "  after  the  long  and 
varying  ages  through  which  Christianity  has  passed, 
we  should  from  time  to  time  correct  our  own  impres- 
sions and  review  our  own  ideas  by  going  back  to  the 
clear  and  indisputable  evidence  of  those  early  days 
when  light  still  shone  clear  and  bright  from  the  Divine 
rays  of  apostolic  truth,  and  the  tones  had  hardly  died 
away  that  fell  from  apostolic  lips." 

While  appeal  has  thus  been  made,  and  is  still  being- 
made,  to  primitive  life  and  usage,  by  representative  men 
of  various  schools  of  thought  in  the  National  Church, 
it  is  significant  that  similar  appeal  is  also  persistently 
made  by  those  religious  communities  outside  that 
Church  who  decline  to  accept  the  episcopal  system 
and  refuse  to  concede  the  priestly  claims  of  its  clergy. 
The  Nonconformists  of  to-day,  while  in  the  main 
following  in  the  steps  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  distinctly  affirm  that  they  do  not 
regard  these  men  as  the  founders  of  their  system,  but 
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trace  their  ecclesiastical  lineage  back  to  apostolic  men 
and  primitive  times.  So  that,  turn  to  what  period  we 
will  or  to  what  point  of  the  ecclesiastical  compass  we 
ma}-,  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  agreement  on  one 
subject  at  least.  Men  of  all  Churches  appear  to  be  in 
accordance  with  men  of  no  Church,  like  Renan,  who 
regarded  the  story  of  early  Christianity  as  the  most 
heroic  episode  in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  who 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  never  will  man  display 
more  self-devotion,  or  a  larger  love  of  the  ideal  than  in 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  rolled  away  between 
the  sweet  Galilean  vision  under  Tiberius  and  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  never  was  the  religious  conscious- 
ness more  eminently  creative  ;  never  did  it  lay  down 
with  more  absolute  authority  the  law  of  the  future."  ^ 

Another  point  in  our  favour  is  that  while  there  has 
been  growing  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  the  earliest 
time  should  be  the  standard  of  appeal,  the  materials  for 
an  enlightened  judgement  as  to  what  that  earliest  time 
really  was  have  been  increasing  on  our  hands  in  most 
surprising  and  unexpected  manner.  Niebuhr  laid  it 
down  that  Providence  'furnishes  every  generation  with 
the  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  it  most 
needs  to  know,  and  for  the  solution  of  the  doubts  it 
most  keenly  feels.  The  question  of  Church  organisa- 
tion seems  to  be  a  case  in  point.  For  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  new  and  better  manuscripts  of  important 
Patristic  works  of  which  the  text  was  either  corrupt  or 
defective  than  we  were  sixty  years  ago  ;  and  what  is 
more  important  still,  entirely  new  and  hitherto  unknown 
primitive  Christian  writings  have  come  to  light  which 
have  important  bearing  on  the  controversies  in  which 
'  Hibbert  Lecture,  p.  S. 
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we  are  engaged,  l^erhaps  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
principal  gains  of  the  last  few  years  may  be  of  interest, 
and  may  help  us  to  realise  the  improved  position  we 
have  now  attained. 

In  1842  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Villemain,  commissioned  Mynoides  Mynas,  a  Greek 
scholar,  to  make  a  collection  of  such  Greek  MSS.  as 
might  be  obtainable  from  the  East.  Among  those  he 
brought  from  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
Avhich  were  deposited  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris, 
was  one  which  did  not  receive  any  special  attention  at 
the  time.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
a  lost  work  of  Hippolytus  in  ten  books,  entitled  The 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies.  In  the  interval  between 
the  discovery  of  this  MS.  and  its  publication  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  185 1,  Canon  Cureton,  first  in  1845, 
and  more  fully  in  1849,  issued  an  ancient  Syriac 
Version  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  which  had  been  found 
in  the  Libyan  Desert  ;  and  in  1849  also  the  Armenian 
Version  of  these  Epistles  was  for  the  first  time  made 
available  by  the  appearance  of  Petermann's  edition. 
Then  in  1853  the  lost  ending  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  was  recovered  and  given  to  the  world  by 
Dressel,  who  also,  in  1857,  contributed  large  additional 
materials  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  The  .'Ethiopic  version  of  Hermas,  edited 
by  A.  d'Abbadie,  followed  in  i860,  and  two  years  later 
came  the  memorable  publication  by  Tischendorf  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  not  only  gave  us  an  additional 
early  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  the  original  Greek.  In 
1875    Bryennios    published    a    complete    text    of    the 
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so-called  Epistles  of  Clement,  portions  of  which  had 
previously  been  missing ;  and  there  also  came  to  light 
a  complete  Syriac  version  of  these  Epistles,  of  which 
Dr.  Lightfoot  gave  the  first  full  account  in  1877.  The 
previous  year  great  interest  was  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  what  proved  to  be  the  main  part  of  the  text  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
of  which  we  had  some  previous  knowledge  from 
Eusebius  and  other  ancient  writers.  In  the  second 
volume  of  a  Collection  of  Armenian  translations  of  the 
works  of  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  published  by  the 
Mechitarist  monks  of  Venice  in  1836,  was  a  work 
purporting  to  be  an  Exposition  by  St.  Ephraem  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  In  1841  this  was  translated 
into  Latin  b}-  J.  P.  Aucher,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Order,  but  not  published.  The  work  still,  therefore, 
remained  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  acquainted 
with  Armenian  language  and  literature,  till  in  1876 
Professor  Mosinger,  of  Salzburg,  published  a  revised 
edition  of  Aucher's  translation.  This  commentary,  by 
means  of  its  quotations,  puts  us  largely  in  possession  of 
Tatian's  text  and  gives  positive  evidence  as  to  the  posi- 
tion the  Gospels  occupied  in  his  time  and  as  to  the  text 
then  current. 

It  was  in  1883,  however,  and  in  Constantinople,  that 
the  most  important  discovery  of  all  was  made — that  of 
the  "  Didache  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 
Of  this,  from  its  special  bearing  on  the  question  of  Early 
Church  organisation,  more  will  have  to  be  said  here- 
after. Later  in  the  same  decade,  in  the  winter  of 
1886-7,  3.S  the  result  of  excavations  carried  on  amongst 
the  Christian  tombs  at  Akhmim  in  Upper  Egypt,  by 
the  French  Archaeological   Mission,  several   interesting 
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Greek  documents  were  found.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  series  of  studies  in  Egyptology  and 
associated  matters,  published  by  the  Mission,  there  are 
portions  of  no  less  than  three  lost  Christian  works — the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1889  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  whole,  or  substantially  the  whole,  of 
the  missing  Apology  of  Aristides  was  discovered  by 
Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  a  volume  of  Syriac  extracts 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai;  and  shortly  after  Professor  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  turning  over  Latin  Passionals  at  Vienna,  came 
upon  a  clue  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  Greek  text  of  this  Apology,  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  "  Life  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat,"  a  religious  romance  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  of  Damascus.  Finally,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Professor  Rendel 
Harris  made  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  Greek 
version  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas,"  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  the 
world  in  1890.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (c.  218  A.D.) 
cannot  be  said  to  be  recent  discoveries,  seeing  they  were 
first  mentioned  by  Wansleben  in  1677,  but  they  were 
not  published  till  1870,  and  it  was  not  till  Dr.  Hans 
Achelis  gave  a  revised  Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic 
text  in  the  series  of  Texte  iind  Untersuchwigen  that 
they  became  really  available  for  scholars.  Whether 
further  discoveries  are  in  store  for  us  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  within  the  short  space  of  half 
a  century,  and  after  centuries  of  oblivion,  light  should 
spring  upon  us  from  quarters  so  diverse  and  so  unex- 
pected— from   Mount  Athos   and    Mount   Sinai  ;    from 
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the  monasteries  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  Christian 
tombs  at  Akhmim  ;  from  Mechitarist  Fathers  in  Venice; 
and  from  Greek  and  Armenian  monasteries  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  city  of  Constantine.' 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  new  material  has 
been  accumulating  upon  our  hands  at  a  time  when  new 
methods  of  historical  inquiry  have  begun  to  prevail,  and 
when  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  being  more 
closely  investigated  in  its  relations  to  and  connexion 
with  the  civil  and  social  life  of  the  ancient  world.  i\nd, 
while  we  have  thus  grown  "  rich  in  historical  points  of 
view,"  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  our 
methods  of  inquiry  the  controversial  spirit  has  more  and 
more  begun  to  make  room  for  the  scientific  ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Lord  Acton  for  saying  that  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  a  new  era  began  for 
historians,  which  has  made  history  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  was  to  the  survivors  of  last  century.^ 
Not  that  there  is  anything  specially  novel  or  startling 
in  the  newer  historical  methods.  It  is  simply  that  the 
range  of  vision  is  widened  ;  that  original  documents  are 
more  relied  upon  and  more  critically  estimated  as  to 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity  ;  that  stricter  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  historical  sequence  and  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity ;  and  that  it  is  required  of  us  in  estimating  the 
l^ast  we  shall  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Present.     This  detachment  from  the  current 

'  Texts  and  Stjidics,  edited  l)y  J.  Armitage  Rcjbinson,  M.A.,  vol.  i. 
No.  I. 

Urkiindenfimde  zur  Geschichte  des  christliche  Alterthiinis,  G.  V.  Lechler. 
Leipzig,  1886. 

Present  State  of  Research  in  Early  Church  History,  Adolf  Haniack, 
1886. 

7'atian^s  Diatessaron,  Henry  Wace,  M.A.,  Expositor,  2nd  ser.  vol.  ii. 

'   The  Study  of  History,  a  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 
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ideas  of  our  own  time,  in  estimating  the  facts  of  history, 
important  as  it  is,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.     Too  often 
terms   are    used  as  if  they  meant    precisely  the   same 
thing  in  the  second  century  they  have  come  to  mean 
in    the    nineteenth.     The   term  "  bishop,"  for  example, 
has  a  very  different  connotation  from  what  it  had  in  the 
New  Testament  or  even  in   the   Epistles  of  Ignatius  ; 
and  it  is  misleading,  to  say  the  least,  to  speak  as  some 
Church  writers  do  of  the  See  of  Antioch,  or  the  See  of 
any  other  city  in  the  first  or  second  century.     For  what 
is  so  described  was  simply  a  single  congregation  pre- 
sided over  by  its  own  pastor.     Even  great  scholars  have 
not    been  altogether  free   from   blame  in    this   matter. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  for  example,  tells  us  that  when  Polycarp 
went  to  Rome  he  "might  have  fallen  in  with  Eleutherus, 
at  this  time,  or  soon  after,  acting  as  deacon  under  bishop 
Anicetus — the   earliest   recorded    instance  of  an   arch- 
deacon, but  destined  himself  to  ascend  the  papal  throne 
the  next  but  one  in  succession."  ^     As  we  read  this  we 
remember  that  Lightfoot  himself  has  fixed  the  probable 
date  of  Polycarp's  death  as  early  as  154  A.D.,  and  we 
naturally  feel  that  to  speak    of  an  archdeacon  and  a 
papal  throne  at  that  early  date  is  to  introduce  modern 
terms   and    ideas    in    a   way   historically   untrue.      So, 
again,  when  he  describes    Xystus   as    "  the   earliest   of 
those    Roman    prelates,"   of  whom    Irenseus   writes  to 
Victor,  even   the  authority  of  so  great  a  master  fails 
to  make  us  willing  to  accept  the  term  "  prelates  "   as  a 
satisfactory  equivalent  for  "presbyters,"  which,  according 
to  Eusebius,  was  the  word   Irenseus  actually  used.     In 
this  way,  without  intending  to  mislead,  but  simply  from 
the   influence  of  life-long  personal  associations,  subtle 

'  Apostolii  Fathers,  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  435. 
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suggestions  of  present  modes  of  thought,  and  of  present 
institutions  which  have  only  come  to  be  what  they  are 
through  the  changes  of  many  centuries,  are  carried 
back  into  a  past  which  these  institutions  have  long 
since  left  behind  them. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  great  readjustment  of  Church  life  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  that  readjustment  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  facts 
of  the  past.  For  to  explode  error,  on  whichever  side 
it  lies,  is  to  ensure  progress.  Ideas  which  in  religion 
and  in  politics  are  truths,  in  history  are  forces  ;  and  we 
have  been  reminded  that  "  the  greatest  changes  of  which 
we  have  had  experience  as  yet  are  due  to  our  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  history  and  nature."  ^  Institu- 
tions and  systems  based  upon  unreal  foundations  may 
seem  for  a  while  to  be  impregnable  ;  but  sooner  or 
later  the  scientific  appeal  to  history  and  fact,  with  its 
ever-growing  influence  upon  the  intelligence  of  man- 
kind, acts  as  a  powerful  solvent  upon  whatever  is 
unable  to  stand  the  test  of  truth.  Unexpected  changes 
come  silently,  and  sometimes  even  swiftly  over  institu- 
tions which  once  seemed  august,  impressive,  and  all- 
enduring.  Vested  interests,  social  prestige,  the  long 
usage  of  centuries  have  all  to  appear  and  justify  them- 
selves before  that  tribunal  of  enlightened  judgement 
which  is  the  ultimate  court  of  human  appeal.  Dr. 
Dollinger,  referring  to  the  familiar  symbol  of  the 
Church  as  a  ship  tossed  upon  stormy  waves,  remarks 
significantly  that  the  ship  which  will  glide  peacefully 
and  safely  over  the  billows  of  the  ocean  will  be  that 
which  is  not  too  deeply  laden  with   the  burdens  of  the 

'  Jowelt,  P/a/o  i.  414. 
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past ;  and  that  amongst  the  reefs  and  rocks  upon  which 
even  a  three-masted  vessel  may  make  shipwreck  is  the 
rock  of  history.  Changing  the  figure  from  the  saiHng 
of  a  ship  to  the  march  of  an  army,  we  may  recall  the 
eloquent  words  of  one  we  still  sorely  miss  from  among 
us  :  "  We  may  hear  if  we  will  the  solemn  tramp  of 
the  science  of  history  marching  slowly,  but  marching 
always  to  conquest.  It  is  marching  in  our  day  almost 
for  the  first  time  into  the  domain  of  Christian  history. 
It  marches,  as  the  physical  sciences  have  marched,  with 
the  firm  tread  of  certainty.  In  front  of  it,  as  in  front 
of  the  physical  sciences,  is  chaos,  behind  it  is  order. 
We  may  march  in  its  progress,  not  only  with  the 
confidence  of  scientific  certainty,  but  also  with  the 
confidence  of  Christian  faith.  It  may  show  some  things 
to  be  derived  which  we  thought  to  be  original ;  and 
some  things  to  be  phantoms  which  we  thought  to  be 
realities.  But  it  will  add  a  new  chapter  to  Christian 
apologetics  ;  it  will  confirm  the  divinity  of  Christianity 
by  showing  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  else  we  believe 
to  be  Divine ;  its  results  will  take  their  place  among 
those  truths  which  burn  in  the  souls  of  men  with  a  fire 
that  cannot  be  quenched,  and  light  up  the  darkness  of 
the  stormy  sea  with  a  light  that  is  never  dim."  ^ 

In  all  discussions  on  Church  organisation  the  central 
point,  the  stronghold  around  which  the  storm  of  battle 
has  raged,  and  must  continue  to  rage,  is  the  position 
and  office  of  the  bishop  in  the  Church.  The  claim  he 
makes  for  himself,  and  which  is  persistently  made  for 
him  by  many  of  his  adherents,  is  that  he  is  specially 
commissioned  from  Heaven  to  confer  some  Divine 
authority,  to  impart  some  supernatural  power  no  other 
'  Dr.  Hatch's  Hibbcrt  Lecture,  p.  24. 
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man  not  duly  consecrated  can  confer  or  impart  ;  and 
that  in  consequence  the  men  he  ordains  are  separated 
from  all  other  ministers  of  religion  by  sharp  dividing 
lines,  and  placed  upon  a  vantage  ground  of  privilege 
recognised  and  accorded  by  the  great  Powers  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  The  point  at  issue,  therefore,  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  Church 
arrangement,  but  of  supernatural  grace.  More  than 
sixty  years  ago  Hurrell  Froude  asserted  that  those 
who  separate  themselves  from  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion "  separate  themselves  not  only  from  a  decent, 
orderly,  useful  society,  but  from  the  only  Church  in 
this  realm  which  has  the  right  to  be  quite  sure  that 
she  has  the  Lord's  body  to  give  to  the  people."  ^  This 
claim,  which  has  always  been  challenged,  and  has  never 
been  substantiated,  is  still  repeated.  It  is  still  declared 
that  "  the  English  Church  offers  the  supernatural  to  all 
who  choose  to  come."  It  is  admitted  that  Noncon- 
formists hold  and  affirm  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement ;  of  sin,  redemption, 
and  grace.  It  is  admitted,  authoritatively  admitted,  that 
they  have  a  valid  baptism,  and  as  the  Anglican  by 
baptism  means  regeneration,  the  creation  of  spiritual 
life,  an  admission  is  made  on  the  one  side  which  the 
Nonconformist  would  shrink  with  awe  from  claiming 
on    the   other.2      It   is   admitted    that    Nonconformists 

'  Tract  No.  4,  Ad poptiluin.     Oxford,  September  21,  1833. 

^  Canon  Liddon  says  plainly  :  "If  the  non-episcopal  bodies  have  no 
true  Orders  they  have  unquestionably  a  true  baptism,  supposing  the  matter 
and  words  of  that  true  sacrament  to  be  truly  administered  ;  since  lay 
baptism  is  of  undoubted  validity  "  {A  Father  in  Christ,  3rd  ed. ,  p.  xxxix.). 
But  there  is  authoritative  deliverance  as  well  as  individual  opinion  on  this 
point.  In  1809  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Arches  against  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wickes,  rector  of  Wardley-cum-Belton,  for  refusing  to  bury  a 
child  which  had  been  baptized  by  a  Congregational  minister,  when  judge- 
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have  a  most  real  religious  experience,  an  experience 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  question  or  gainsay — they 
have  all  these  things  which,  according  to  that  Divine 
Revelation  which  is  our  only  source  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  unseen  world,  constitute  the  very  essence 
and  substance  of  the  supernatural,  yet  is  there  an 
indefinite  supernatural  something  still  beyond  which 
the  great  Lord  of  all  men  has  specially  reserved  to 
one  Church  by  virtue  of  her  episcopal  organisation, 
and  which  she  alone  is  empowered  to  offer  to  all  who 
choose  to  come.  Is  she  entitled  to  say  this  ?  Is  it 
fact  or  is  it  fiction  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  this  is  no  mere  academical 
question  devoid  of  practical  issue,  but  one  which  vitally 
affects  the  relations  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  each  other.  Sacred  feelings  are 
wounded  and  conscientious  convictions  trampled  on 
by  the  action  taken  on  a  mere  question  of  organisation 
nowhere  insisted  on  in  Scripture.  When  unfounded 
assumptions  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand  are  met 
by  resentment  on  the  other,  the  brotherliness  of 
Christian  life  is  embittered  at  its  fountains.  Priestly 
pretension  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  rend 

ment  was  given  against  the  defendant  by  Sir  John  Nicholl  Qiidgement  in 
Kemp  V.  Wickes,  pp,  5,  6].  In  1841  a  similar  suit  was  brought  in  the 
same  Court  against  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Escott,  vicar  of  Gedney.  No  stress 
was  laid  by  counsel  on  any  supposed  clerical  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  baptizing,  and  therefore  the  question  turned  almost  entirely  on 
the  validity  of  lay  baptism.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  (afterwards  Jenner-Fust) 
gave  judgment  against  Mr.  Escott  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  lay  baptism 
was  admittedly  acknowledged  in  the  Church  of  England  up  to  1604,  and 
that  the  later  rubrics  had  not  formally  rescinded  its  acceptance.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Lord 
Brougham  gave  judgement,  July  2,  1842,  sustaining  the  decision  of  the 
Arches  Court.  There,  legally,  the  question  still  re.mains.  Cf.  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  October,    1887 — "Lay  Baptism." 
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the  body  of  Christ.  It  creates  the  schism  it  professes 
to  deprecate.  If  the  question  involved  were  merely 
one  of  worldly  privilege  or  social  prestige,  it  might 
well  be  passed  by  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Christian 
ministry  is  a  vocation  from  God,  or  the  work  of  an 
official  caste  like  that  of  the  Brahmins  ;  whether  religion 
is  a  spiritual  and  inward  thing,  a  life  of  love  and  service 
to  God  and  man,  or  something  mechanical,  external, 
sacramental,  dependent  upon  certain  technical  qualifica- 
tions in  the  person  who  officiates.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  on  which  very  largely 
depends  the  religious  future  of  the  nation,  determining 
whether  it  shall  advance  to  a  broader  and  more  en- 
lightened spiritual  life,  or  whether,  as  some  fear,  we 
shall  under  priestly  influences  go  back  to  the  ages  of 
superstition,  and  be,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  "  re-involved 
in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  we  shall  never 
more  see  the  sun  of  Divine  truth  again,  never  hope 
for  cheerful  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morn- 
ing sing." 

As  the  whole  question  of  priestly  claims  turns 
avowedly  on  the  position  held  by  the  bishop  in  the 
Church,  that  position  will  be  the  subject  of  extended 
critical  inquiry  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  almost  as  soon  as  that  position  was  assumed 
it  was  challenged,  and  has  since  been  challenged  again 
and  again.  The  challenge  began  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Jerome,  who  taught  that  originally  presbyter 
and  bishop  were  one  and  the  same,  but  that  afterwards, 
to  prevent  divisions  and  for  the  sake  of  order,  one  was 
chosen  as  president  and  to  that  extent  placed  above 
the  other.     But  it  was  the  Reformation  that  raised  the 
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discussion  to  practical  significance.  Even  before  that 
great  movement  became  an  accomplished  fact  the 
question  was  seething  in  men's  minds.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  of  Goch,  the 
founder  of  a  priory  in  Mechlin,  contended  that  the 
presbyter  as  a  sacrificing  priest  was  even  higher  than 
the  bishop,  for  his  is  the  highest  place  who  is  nearest 
to  Christ,  and  this  the  priest  is  as  the  leader  and 
dispenser  of  spiritual  benefits  to  the  people.  Whatever 
privileges  belonged  to  the  bishop  which  the  priest 
had  not,  such  as  the  power  to  confirm  and  to  confer 
orders,  were  either  the  offspring  of  custom  or  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Church ;  that  if  bishops  alone  are 
said  to  be  successors  of  the  apostles  it  is  so  only  in 
respect  of  custom  and  enactment,  not  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment. John  of  Wesel  went  a  step  beyond  this,  inas- 
much as  he  recognised  the  universal  priesthood  of  all 
Christians  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  separate  priestly 
class.  "  All  Christians,"  he  says,  "  are  anointed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  originally  all  Christians  are 
priests,  the  clergy  do  not  constitute  a  special  rank  as 
mediators  between  God  and  man.  The  Church  does 
not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy,  but  the  clergy  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church."  ^  But  it  was,  as  we  have  said, 
after  the  Reformation  that  the  controversy  about  bishops 
and  priests  entered  upon  a  more  acute  phase.  Both  by 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  leaders  on  the  Continent 
the  claim  of  bishops  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  the 
apostles  was  assailed  with  vigour.  The  Calvinists  went 
a  step  beyond  the  Lutherans  in  maintaining  that  only 
government  by  presbyters  was  in  conformity  with 
Scriptural   teaching. 

'  De  Dignitate  et  Potestate  Ecclesiastica,  Opp. ,  pp.  748  sqq. 
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So  strongly  did  the  discussion  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  that  the  Church  of  Rome  felt  it  could  not  remain 
silent  while  the  very  foundations  of  its  system  were 
being  overturned,  and  the  question  came  urgently 
forward  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
There  was,  however,  far  from  being  unanimity  even 
there  among  priests  and  bishops  themselves,  Paolo 
Sarpi  tells  us,  some  contended  that  above  priesthood 
there  was  nothing  but  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop.  Some  held  that  the  bishop's  function  consisted 
in  Order  only,  some  in  Jurisdiction  only,  and  some 
in  the  union  of  both.  Eventually  this  third  opinion 
came  forth,  and  was  generally  approved.  This  point 
being  reached  there  was  further  disputation  on  the 
Fifth  Article  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
in  ordination  in  His  proper  Person,  or  only  His  grace. 
They  disputed  much  on  both  sides,  but  those  especially 
who  affirmed  grace.  Concerning  the  degree  of  bishops 
the  question  was  revived,  and  the  controversy  was 
greater  as  to  whether  it  was  one  of  Orders  merely. 
Sarpi  tells  us  that  many  of  the  Council  were  weary 
with  hearing  so  many  difficulties  started,  and  "  did 
willingly  give  ear  to  those  who  said  they  ought  to 
pass  them  by  and  speak  only  in  general  terms."  But 
the  friars  protested,  and  were  angry  to  see  in  them 
*'  a  disposition  to  define  Articles  and  pronounce 
Anathemas,  not  understanding  the  points  and  ab- 
horring those  who  would  enlighten  them." 

In  a  subsequent  Congregation  of  the  Council  (October 
I,  1562)  on  the  discussion  as  to  whether  bishops  were 
superior  to  priests,  Michael  Oroncuspi,  a  Spanish  divine, 
said  they  must  distinguish  as  to  whether  the  bishops 
were  superior  de  facto  or  de  jure.     Evidently  they  were 
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de  facto,  for  the  history  of  past  ages  showed  the  bishops 
exercising  authority  and  the  priests  obedience,  therefore 
it  was  only  necessary  to  discuss  the  point  de  jure.  But 
it  was  not  clear  whether  de  jure  meant  jure  Pontificio  or 
divino.  John  Fonseca  contended  for  the  latter,  affirming 
that  bishops  are  instituted  by  Christ,  and  by  His  Divine 
ordination  are  superior  to  priests.  This  superiority 
he  proved  to  be  jtire  divino  by  authority  of  many 
Fathers  who  say  that  the  bishops  do  succeed  the 
apostles,  and  the  priests  the  seventy  disciples.  After 
him,  Antonius  Grossetus,  a  Dominican  friar,  argued 
from  the  passage  in  the  Acts  (xx.  28)  that  the  bishops 
were  bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore  they  do  not 
receive  their  commission  from  men.  No  mention  is 
made  of  their  ordainer,  but  all  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Antonius  saw  from  the  faces  of  his 
superiors  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  "  Perceiving  that 
he  displeased  the  Legates  by  this  kind  of  talk,  and 
some  more  besides,  and  fearing  some  bad  encounter,  as 
had  happened  on  other  occasions,  he  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  spoken  without  premeditation, 
being  carried  along  by  consequence  of  words  and  heat 
of  discourse,  not  remembering  that  that  point  was  for- 
bidden to  be  spoken  of."  Father  Laynez  maintained 
that  the  apostles  themselves  were  ordained  bishops  not 
by  Christ,  but  by  St.  Peter,  receiving  jurisdiction  from 
him  only  ;  and  that  the  bishops  were  not  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  except  that  they  are  in  their  place,  as 
one  bishop  succeeds  to  another,  not  because  they  have 
been  ordained  by  them.  The  more  the  infallible  Council 
argued,  the  less  it  seemed  likely  to  come  to  agreement. 
The  Legates  protested  that  they  would  assist  no  more 
in    Congregation    or    Session,    and    met    separately    to 
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declare  that  the  institution   and  superiority  of  bishops 
was  of  right  divine.     Then  came  twenty  Italian  prelates 
to   argue  with  the  Legates.     Feeling   ran    higher   and 
higher,  and  the  tumult  proceeded  so  far  that  there  was 
fear  of  grave  scandal.     Eventually,  finding  it  easier  to 
propound  dogmas  than  to  explain  them,  and  to  fulminate 
anathemas  than  to  produce  conviction,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  its  twenty-third  session,  gave  forth  the  Decree 
of  Faith,  to  which  was  appended  eight  anathemas,  the 
seventh  of  which  ran  thus  :  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that 
Bishops  are  not  superior  to  Priests,  or  have  not  power  to 
confirm  and  ordain,  or  that  Priests  also  have  the  same 
power  ...  let  him  be  anathema."     Clearly,  if  there  is 
an   inquiring   mind    anywhere,  anxious   to  know  what 
the  grace  is  which   is  conferred  by  the  bishop  through 
ordination,  or  along  what  line  the  bishop  himself  gets 
the  grace  he  is  supposed  to  give,  he  need  not  look  for 
much  light  from  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
far-famed  Council  of  Trent.     Thus  in   1563  there  was 
on    the   one   side   an    authoritative    deliverance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Council  assembled,  declaring 
to  be  anathema  all  and  sundry  who  maintained  that  a 
bishop  was  not  superior  to  a  priest  ;  while  on  the  other 
side   there   was    one   of  the   Articles    of   the   previous 
Smalkaldic   League  of  German   Protestant    Princes   of 
1537  which   laid  it  down  that  the  difference  between 
presbyter  and  prelate  was  not  one  of  Divine  institution, 
but  of  human  arrangement.     In  the  same  direction,  but 
going    further,    was    the   declaration    of   the    Reformed 
Churches  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
to  the  effect  that  the  Presbyterian  system  alone  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God. 

Here  the  matter    rested    till    the   following   century. 
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when  another  phase  of  the  question  was  entered  upon 
in  the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  Anglican 
Church  on  one  side,  and  the  English  Puritans  and  the 
French  Reformers  on  the  other.  Of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  the  Anglican  alone  has  retained  the  episcopate 
in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church,  regarding  the  bishop 
as  the  true  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  tracing  back 
his  office  and  his  authority  in  unbroken  succession  to 
them.  In  this  contest  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
or  otherwise  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  played  an  important 
part.  On  the  one  side  appeared  the  Anglican  bishops 
and  theologians,  Hall  (1639),  Ussher  (1644),  Hammond 
(165 1),  Pearson  (1672),  Dodwell  (1684),  and  Bingham 
(1708);  and  on  the  other  John  Milton  {Of  Prelalical 
Episcopacy,  1641),  Salmasius  (1645),  Blondel  (1646), 
Daille  (1666),  and  Vitringa  (1694).  Out  of  this  con- 
troversy grew  that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  canonists  and  Church  historians  of  the  Roman 
Church,  such  as  Natalis  Alexander,  Thomassinus, 
Mamachi,  and  others,  using  the  weapons  forged  for 
them  by  Anglican  writers ;  while  in  Germany  J.  H. 
Bohmer,  M.  Pfaff,  Pertsch,  Mosheim,  Zieglew,  and  others, 
drew  their  arguments  from  Salmasius,  Blondel,  and 
Daille.  This  brings  us  to  the  nineteenth  century  and 
to  the  more  recent  views  on  Church  organisation,  asso- 
ciated with  such  names  as  those  of  F.  C.  Baur,  Rothe, 
Bunsen,  Ritschl,  Lightfoot,  Renan,  Hatch,  Harnack, 
Loening,  and  others,  with  which  we  shall  be  more 
closely  concerned  hereafter.^ 

In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  present-day  aspects 
of  the   question   of  Apostolical   Succession,  and  of  the 

'  Die   Gemeindeverfassung  des   Unhristenthiinis,   Dr.    Edgar    Loening. 
Halle,    1888. 
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previous  question  of  the  original  foundation  of  the 
Church,  on  which  that  of  Apostolical  Succession  really 
rests,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  proceeding 
will  be  to  let  some  duly  qualified  exponents  of  Church 
theories  first  speak  for  themselves.  On  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  we  have  such  utterances  as  may  be 
fairly  accepted  in  that  Papal  Encyclical  of  June,  1896, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  This  serves 
our  purpose  all  the  better  in  that  while  it  is  meant  to  be 
authoritative,  it  does  not  rest  upon  authority  alone,  but 
makes  its  appeal  openly  to  Scripture,  reason,  primitive 
usage,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers.  The  Pope  thus 
steps  down,  so  to  speak,  from  that  Cathedra  PetiH  on 
which  he  sits  alone,  and  enters  the  intellectual  arena 
open  to  all  men.  His  end  and  purpose  is,  he  says,  to 
describe  the  lineaments  of  the  Church,  and  he  begins 
by  affirming  what  all  will  assent  to,  that  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  in  the  natural  God  wills  to  help  man  by  means 
of  man,  and  that  inward  blessings  are  conveyed  by 
external  means.  Therefore  the  apostles  received  a 
mission  to  teach  by  audible  and  visible  signs,  for 
faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word 
of  God.  His  next  step  is  not  so  easy  to  follow,  inasmuch 
as  he  assumes  the  one  thing  which  requires  to  be  proved 
when  he  says  that  while  heavenly  grace  is  internal  the 
means  of  obtaining  grace  are  external — that  is,  the  sacra- 
ments administered  by  men  specially  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  means  of  certain  ordinances.  Christ,  he 
contends,  did  actually  transmit  to  the  Church,  that  is, 
to  His  apostles  and  their  successors,  the  same  mission 
and  the  same  mandate  He  Himself  had  received  from 
the  Father  :  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send 
you  "  ;  the  Church,  therefore,  is  bound  to  communicate 
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without  stint  to  all  men,  and  to  transmit  through  all 
ages,  the  salvation  effected  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
blessings  flowing  therefrom. 

There  is  here  that  subtle  confusion  between  salvation 
and  the  message  of  salvation  inherent  in  all  hierarchical 
systems  and  the  quiet  assumption  that  men  are  to 
come  into  the  Church  to  be  saved,  instead  of  their  being 
added  to  the  Church  because  they  are  saved.  There  is 
also  introduced  fatal  confusion  between  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ  and  mere  external  organisation  when 
Leo  XIII.  affirms  that  the  members  of  scattered  and 
separated  communities  cannot  possibly  cohere  with  the 
Head  so  as  to  make  one  body ;  separated  from  the 
Head  they  must  of  necessity  die.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  one  and  the  same  for  ever  :  those  who  leave 
it  depart  from  the  will  and  command  of  Christ  the 
Lord  ;  leaving  the  path  of  salvation  they  enter  on  that 
of  perdition.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  if  a  man  should  leave  a  given  form  of  Church 
organisation,  which  has  changed  and,  in  his  opinion, 
grown  corrupt,  for  one  which  seems  more  spiritual  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  is  all 
the  same  as  if  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  Christ 
Himself 

There  must  be  one  organisation  under  one  visible 
head,  says  the  Pope  ;  and  in  order  to  the  unity  of  the 
Body  there  must  be  unity  of  Faith.  But  unity  of  Faith 
there  cannot  be  if  Faith  is  left  to  the  human  intellect, 
for  then  there  will  be  various  and  contradictory  inter- 
pretations. Therefore  Christ  commanded  that  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  should  be  religiously  accepted 
and  piously  kept  as  if  it  were  His  own.  Then  as  these 
apostles,  like  all  other    men,  were  under  the  universal 
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law  of  dissolution  by  death,  it  was  provided  of  God  that 
the  magistermm  (or  teaching  authority)  should  be  per- 
petuated by  being  delivered  from  hand  to  hand.  For 
the  apostles  consecrated  bishops,  and  each  one  ap- 
pointed those  who  were  to  succeed  them  immediately 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  Wherefore  Christ  insti- 
tuted in  the  Church  a  living,  authoritative,  and  perma- 
nent niagisteriuni,  and  willed  and  ordered  under  the 
gravest  penalties  that  its  teachings  should  be  received 
as  if  they  were  His  own.  Whatever  is  declared  on  this 
authority  to  be  contained  in  the  deposit  of  Divine 
Revelation  must  be  believed  by  every  one  as  true.  No 
one  can  reject  any  one  of  such  truths  without  by  the 
very  fact  falling  into  heresy,  separating  himself  from 
Christ,  and  repudiating  in  one  sweeping  act  the  whole 
of  Christian  teaching.  As  to  the  sanctifying  and  saving 
of  mankind,  faith  alone  cannot  compass  so  great, 
excellent,  and  important  an  end.  There  must  needs 
be  also  the  fitting  and  devout  worship  of  God,  which  is 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Divine  Sacrifice  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Sacraments,  as  well  as  salutary  laws 
and  discipline.  All  these  must  be  found  in  the  Church. 
The  power  of  performing  and  administering  these 
Divine  mysteries,  together  with  the  authority  of  ruling 
and  governing,  was  not  bestowed  by  God  on  all  Chris- 
tians indiscriminately,  but  on  certain  chosen  persons. 
For  to  the  apostles  and  their  legitimate  successors 
alone  these  words  were  spoken  :  "  Going  into  the  whole 
world,  preach  the  Gospel  "  ;  "  baptizing  them  "  ;  "  do 
this  in  commemoration  of  Me  "  ;  "  whose  sins  you  shall 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them." 

Up  to  this  point  we  may  assume  that  Roman  and 
Anglican  are  well  agreed.      A  bishop  of  the  English 
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Church,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Church  His- 
torical Society,  described  "  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Encyclical  as  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  on  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  devo- 
lution of  power  upon  the  apostles  generally,  and  from 
them  to  their  successors  in  due  course."  The  Pope 
is  admirable,  he  thinks,  when  he  denounces  non-epis- 
copal churches,  not  so  admirable  when  he  asserts  the 
primacy  of  Peter,  and  shows  that  the  Anglican  Church 
has  gone  as  far  wrong  as  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists.  You  must  have  a  visible  head,  says  Leo  ;  no 
perfect  human  society  can  be  conceived  of  without  it. 
Since  Christ  willed  that  His  kingdom  should  be  visible. 
He  was  obliged  {sic)  when  He  ascended  into  heaven  to 
designate  a  vicegerent  on  earth.  Thus  ignoring  impor- 
tant aspects  of  Scripture  truth,  the  Pope  arrives  at  the 
universal  jurisdiction  of  Peter  and  Peter's  successors 
with  all  the  unfounded  assumptions  and  unhistorical 
assertions  therein  involved.  Having  reached  this  point 
in  this  far  from  satisfactory  manner,  he  concludes  by 
disavowing  the  validity  of  all  ministerial  Orders  not 
sanctioned  by  his  own  Church.  "It  must  be  clearly 
understood,"  he  says,  "  that  bishops  are  deprived  of  the 
right  and  power  of  ruling  if  they  deliberately  secede 
from  Peter  and  his  successors  ;  because  by  this  secession 
they  are  separated  from  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  must  rest.  They  are,  therefore,  outside 
the  edifice  itself  .  .  .  The  Episcopal  Order  is  rightly 
judged  to  be  in  communion  with  Peter,  otherwise  it 
necessarily  becomes  a  lawless  and  disorderly  crowd 
{inultitudo  confusa  ac  perturbatd)" . 

Such  is  the  Roman  position  as  stated  by  the  highest 
authority  of  that  Church  ;  let  us  now  see  what  are  the 
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views  held  by  the  clergy  of  the  more  advanced  sec- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church.  Of  these  Canon  Gore's 
work  on  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative.  In  the  opening  chapter 
on  the  "  Foundation  of  the  Church,"  he  sets  forth 
with  the  question,  Did  Christ  found  a  Church  in  the 
sense  of  a  visible  society  ?  x'\ll  will  agree  with  him 
as  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity  instituted  a  society,  a  brotherhood  into 
which  His  disciples  should  be  incorporated  ;  that  the 
early  Christians  themselves  believed  that  Christ  had 
founded  such  a  society  or  brotherhood  ;  and  that  the 
outside  heathen  world  regarded  the  Christians  as  be- 
longing to  such  a  community.  For  this  conception 
pervades  the  New  Testament.  Everywhere,  writ  large, 
is  the  thought  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  "  is  the 
Church  expressed  in  the  terms  and  mind  and  person  of 
its  Founder ;  and  of  that  Church  of  God  which  is  the 
kingdom  done  into  living  souls  and  the  society  they 
constitute."  I 

We  not  only  concede  this  to  Canon  Gore,  we  earnestly 
maintain  it,  but  quite  as  earnestly  we  maintain  that  our 
Lord  has  nowhere  authoritatively  prescribed  one  definite 
organisation  for  the  Church  He  instituted.  The  one 
cardinal,  vitiating  error  of  Canon  Gore,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  school  he  represents,  is  that  he  persists  in  confound- 
ing a  spiritual  community,  which  became  a  society  by 
virtue  of  a  Divine  life,  with  one  definite  form  of  organi- 
sation, which  as  a  simple  matter  of  history  came  into 
existence  generations  after  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  is  the  product  of  a  variety  of  forces  and  of  a  suc- 
cession of  important  changes.     So  far  as  we  know  our 

'  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  529. 
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Lord  said  almost  nothing  on  the  subject.  He  pre- 
scribed an  organisation  for  His  Church  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  God  prescribed  the  erection 
of  cities,  by  planting  in  the  heart  of  man  the  need  of 
association  with  his  fellow-man. 

As  this  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
ex  parte  judgement,  it  may  be  well  to  sustain  it  by  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  New  Testament  scholars  of 
Canon  Gore's  own  Church.  Dr.  Hort  is  very  explicit 
on  the  point :  "  In  the  apostolic  age,"  he  says,  "the  offices 
instituted  in  the  Ecclesia  were  the  creation  of  successive 
experiences  and  changes  of  circumstances,  involving  at 
the  same  time  a  partial  adoption  first  of  Jewish  pre- 
cedents by  the  Ecclesia  of  Judea,  and  then  apparently 
of  Judean  Christian  precedents  by  the  Ecclesiae  of  the 
Dispersion  and  the  Gentiles.  There  is  no  trace  in  the 
New  Testament  that  any  ordinances  on  this  subject 
were  prescribed  by  the  Lord,  or  that  any  such  ordi- 
nances were  set  up  as  permanently  binding  by  the 
Twelve  or  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  the  Ecclesia  at  large. 
Their  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  perpetual 
guidance  was  too  much  of  a  reality  to  make  that 
possible."  ^ 

When  Pentecost  had  completed  the  gift  of  the  Divine 
Son  by  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  disciples  con- 
sorted together,  not  because  their  Lord  had  prescribed 
a  definite  constitution,  forms  of  government,  official 
persons  and  order  of  worship.  Still  less  did  they  form 
a  society  merely  because  the  spirit  of  association  was  in 
the  air,  and  clubs  and  guilds  were  a  secular  feature  of 

'  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  a  Course  of  Lectures,  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
D.D.,  Lady  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
1897,  p.  230. 
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the  time.  They  came  together  and  were  of  one  heart 
and  soul  because  of  the  deep  necessities  of  the  new  life 
created  within  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God — a  life  drawn 
from  the  common  fountain  of  life  which  is  in  Christ. 
They  shared  the  same  joy  of  forgiveness,  the  same 
dignity  of  sonship  as  children  of  God  ;  they  were  heirs 
together  of  the  same  heavenly  inheritance,  and  comrades 
side  by  side  in  the  same  great  crusade  for  Christ.  With 
so  many  spiritual  influences  all  working  in  the  same 
direction,  the  marvel  would  have  been  had  they  kept 
apart.  The  uniting  force  was  vital,  not  institutional. 
Life  came  first  and,  as  elsewhere,  organism  grew  out 
of  life.  Life  and  freedom,  not  officialism  and  eccle- 
siasticism,  were  the  notes  of  the  new  brotherhood.  By 
a  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  through  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
they  became  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  possession,  and  they 
became  all  this  that  they  might  show  forth  the  excel- 
lences of  Him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light. 

While  arguing  strenuously  for  one  definite  form  of 
Church  organisation.  Canon  Gore  seems  all  at  once  to 
be  haunted  by  a  misgiving  that  he  is  proving  too  much 
— that  while  he  is  arguing  against  Free  Church  com- 
munities he  is  giving  away  his  own  Church  to  the 
Romanist,  who  can  very  easily  turn  his  arguments 
against  himself  Recalling  himself,  therefore,  and  turn- 
ing round,  he  contends  truly,  but  inconsistently  enough, 
that  when  under  the  influence  of  the  papacy  "  the 
primary  conception  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  became 
that  of  Unity  of  Government,  the  sort  of  unity  which 
most  readily  submits  itself  to  secular  tests,  the  dominant 
idea  became  that  of  authority,"  and,  as  a  consequence, 
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"  the     idea    of    the    Church     became     in    a    measure 
secularised." 

He  might  have  gone  further  than  this.  When  the 
primary  conception  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  is  merely 
that  of  Unity  of  Government,  not  only  is  the  Church 
idea  secularised,  it  is  also  narrowed  intolerably.  The 
idea  of  the  Church  as  found  in  the  New  Testament  is 
truly  sublime.  It  is  that  of  a  great  spiritual  community 
composed  of  men  from  all  lands  and  nationalities  and 
from  all  the  ages  of  time.  To  accept  either  the  Roman 
or  Anglican  organisation  as  being  exclusively  the  body 
of  Christ  is  to  do  the  true  Church  of  God  a  serious 
wrong,  "  itself  being  so  majestical."  And  of  the  two  the 
Anglican  conception  of  the  Church  is  poorer  and  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Roman,  and  carries  with  it  the  incurable 
taint  of  its  connexion  with  the  State.  For  it  is  stamped 
with  the  narrow  insularity  of  our  national  feeling,  a 
feeling  as  self-contained  and  almost  as  exclusive  as  that 
which  marked  even  the  Jewish  people  in  the  days  of  old. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  though  impracticable,  was  yet  a  noble  and 
beautiful  vision.  It  was  the  idea  of  a  Church  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Christian  name,  ruled  by  a  power  which 
was  supposed  to  rest  its  rights  and  draw  its  influence 
from  a  sphere  beyond  this  world.  But  even  then  the 
organisation  ne^'er  comprehended  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom or  approached  the  grandeur  of  the  Scriptural  and 
spiritual  idea.  The  Church  was  never  one  organised 
society  in  any  natural  sense,  never  as  a  complete  whole 
acted  together  with  unity  of  effort  or  of  will.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Council  strictly  CEcumenical  or  a 
creed  strictly  Catholic.  Even  when  the  so-called 
Catholic  Church  was  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur  and 
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power    the    great     Eastern     Church    was     outside    its 
borders.     Twice  over,  the  idea  of  a  vast  external  unity 
rose  as  a  dazzh"ng  vision  before  the  mind  of  the  West. 
The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  by  the  Pope,  and 
the  setting  up  thus  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  had  root  in  the  ideal  aspira- 
tions  of  men's   hearts,    in    the   yearning   for   universal 
brotherhood   which  Christianity   had    taught  mankind, 
[t  has  been  described  as  an  attempt  to  express  in  the 
form  of  outward  organisation  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  and  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  a  Catholic 
Church  which  was  to  care  for  the  souls  of  all  Christian 
people,  a   universal    Empire  which   was   to    rule   their 
bodies.     But  it  did  not  succeed.     When  the  strong  hand 
of  Charles  was  withdrawn    the  national  feeling  of  the 
various  peoples  rose  against  the  tendency  to  centralisa- 
tion, and  the  unity  embodied  in  the  Empire  broke  up 
into  separate  States.     This  having  failed,  the  idea  of  a 
Holy  Roman  Empire  gave  place  to  the  idea  of  a  Holy 
Roman  Church,  to  an  attempt  to  combine  these  States 
once  more  into  a  theocracy  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  days   of  Hildebrand  the  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  back  the  brightest  age  of  the  Church.     It  was  a 
splendid  dream,  but  it  was  only  a  dream.     The  Papacy 
became   a   great  political  institution,  as  every  Church 
must  which  enters  into  alliance  with  the  State  ;  and  its 
spiritual    significance    became    merged    in    its    worldly 
importance.     Becoming  thus  secularised,  the  Church  had 
to  face  the  growing  feeling  of  nationality,  which  was  the 
rising  enemy  of  the  mediaeval  system  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  weld    the    nations    into  one    great  confederacy  over 
which  the    Pope  should  preside  only   brought  to  light 
how  great  a  gulf  had  been  slowly  widening  between  the 
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aims  of  the  Papacy  and  the  aspirations  of  Europe.  The 
development  of  national  life  among-  the  nations  of  the 
West  overthrew  the  project  of  one  great  religious 
organisation  which  should  embrace  all  the  peoples  of 
Christendom.  Pretensions  on  the  one  side  provoked  re- 
sistance on  the  other.  Pope  excommunicated  king  and 
king  made  a  prisoner  of  the  Pope.  "  The  drama  of 
Anagni  is  to  be  set  against  the  drama  of  Canossa."  ^ 
The  Great  Schism  which  followed  and  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  of  Avignon  were  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  dream  was  dreamed  out,  and  the  vision  of  a  united 
Christendom  under  a  visible  Vicar  of  Christ  vanished 
for  ever  ! 

Creighton's  History  of  tlu  Papacy,  i.  28. 
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AFTER  giving  his  conception  of  the  Church  as  an 
organised  society,  Canon  Gore,  in  a  chapter  on 
Apostolic  Succession,  next  sets  forth  his  theory  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  Adopting  the  deductive 
method  and  proceeding  by  way  of  hypothesis,  he  deals 
largely  in  suppositions.  Let  it  be  supposed,  he  says, 
that  Christ  in  founding  His  Church  founded  also  a 
ministry  in  the  Church  in  the  persons  of  His  apostles. 
These  apostles  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
temporary  function  in  their  capacity  as  founders  under 
Christ.  But  underlying  this  function  was  another — a 
pastorate  of  souls,  a  stewardship  of  Divine  mysteries. 
This  office  instituted  in  their  persons  was  intended  to 
become  perpetual,  and  that  by  being  transmitted  from 
its  first  depositaries.  It  was  thus  intended  that  there 
should  be  in  every  Church  and  in  each  generation  an 
authoritative  stewardship  of  the  grace  and  truth  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  recognised  power  to 
transmit  it,  derived  from  above  by  apostolic  descent. 
Those  to  whom  this  stewardship  was  transmitted  might 
indeed    fitly  be  elected  by  those  to  whom    they  were 
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to  minister,  and  so  their  ministry  would  express 
the  representative  principle :  "  but  their  authority  to 
minister  in  whatever  capacity,  their  qualifying  con- 
secration, was  to  come  from  above,  in  such  sense  that 
no  ministerial  act  could  be  regarded  as  valid — that  is,  as 
having  the  security  of  the  Divine  covenant  about  it — 
unless  it  was  performed  under  the  shelter  of  a  com- 
mission received  by  transmission  of  the  original  pastoral 
authority  which  had  been  delegated  by  Christ  Himself 
to  His  apostles"  (p.  71).  "This,"  he  adds,  "is  what  is 
understood  by  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  ministry." 

He  introduces,  however,  this  qualifying  expression  : 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance — as  will  appear 
farther  on — to  exalt  the  principle  of  the  apostolic  suq- 
cession  above  the  question  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
ministry  in  which  the  principle  has  expressed  itself" 
(p.  72).  He  speaks  thus  cautiously  because  "  farther  on  " 
he  is  confronted  with  what  is  for  him  the  perplexing 
case  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  where  not  only  is  the 
"  exact  form  of  the  ministry  "  for  which  he  contends  not 
to  be  found  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
but  where  on  the  hard  rock  of  fact,  so  far  at  least  as  that 
Church  is  concerned,  "  the  principle  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession,"  as  well  as  the  "  exact  form  of  the  ministry  " 
for  which  he  contends,  is  seriously  wrecked.  A  few 
explanatory  words  will  suffice  to  set  this  matter  clearly 
before  us. 

Eutychius,  who  was  himself  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  the  tenth  century,  states  that  "  there  were  no  bishops 
in  the  whole  of  provincial  Egypt  until  the  time  of  the 
Patriarch  Demetrius" — that  is,  until  188  a.d.  He  also 
tells  us  that  at  Alexandria  "  Mark  the  Evangelist  con- 
stituted twelve  presbyters,  to  remain  together  with  the 
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patriarch  in  such  wise  that  when  the  patriarchate  became 
vacant  they  might  choose  one  of  the  twelve  presbyters, 
upon  whose  head  the  remaining  eleven  might  lay  their 
hands,  bless  him  and  create  him  patriarch  ;  and  should 
after  this  choose  some  other  man  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  promoted  presbyter,  so  that  the  presbytery  should 
always  consist  of  twelve.  This  constitution  concerning 
the  presbyters,  namely,  that  they  should  create  the 
patriarch  from  among  themselves,  remained  in  force  till 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Alexander,  who  was  of  the 
318" — that  is,  one  of  those  present  at  the  first  great 
Council  of  Nicsea.  To  the  same  effect  and  quite  as 
decisively  Jerome,  writing  (c.  412  A.D.)  to  Evangelus, 
says :  "  For  even  at  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  Mark 
the  Evangelist  until  the  episcopate  of  Heraklas  and 
Dionysius,  the  presbyters  always  named  as  bishop  one 
of  their  own  number  chosen  by  themselves,  and  set  him 
in  a  more  exalted  position,  just  as  an  army  elects  a 
general,  or  as  deacons  appoint  one  of  themselves,  whom 
they  know  to  be  diligent,  and  call  him  archdeacon " 
{Ep.  Ixvi.).  Jerome  uses  the  term  "  bishop  "  instead  of 
"  patriarch  "  because  by  the  fifth  century  this  term  had 
become  general  ;  otherwise  his  testimony  is  in  complete 
accord  with  that  of  Eutychius. .  Here,  then,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  most  important  Churches  of  the  Early 
Christian  world,  and  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
after  Pentecost,  there  was  no  bishop  but  only  a  body 
of  twelve  presbyters.  Further,  these  presbyters  were 
accustomed  to  choose  a  president  from  among  them- 
selves, whom  they  designated  patriarch,  upon  whom  they 
laid  hands  and  blessed  him,  and  so  created  him  patriarch. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  devolution  of  authority  from 
above,  but  delegation  from  below,  and  in  this  important 
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case  the  whole  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession  falls 
hopelessly  to  pieces. 

The  passage  from  Eutychius  was  first  published  b}' 
Selden  with  a  commentary.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
refute  him,  first  by  Abraham  Echellensis,  and  afterwards 
by  Renaudot  and  Le  Ouien.  Still  the  awkward  fact 
remains.  By  way  of  explanation  Canon  Gore  quotes 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  says  that  the  succession  at  Alex- 
andria was  not  a  succession  of  bishops  but  of  the  heads 
of  the  Catechetical  School ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that 
a  succession  of  that  kind  is  no  more  Apostolical 
Succession  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  than  would  be  the 
succession  of  a  series  of  heads  of  colleges.  As  to  the 
most  perplexing  fact  of  all,  that  the  presbyters  ordained 
the  patriarch  and  not  the  patriarch  the  presbyters, 
Canon  Gore  has  a  theory  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 
himself  but  can  scarcely  be  so  to  his  readers.  He  thinks 
these  presbyters  themselves  must  have  been  ordained, 
ex  liypotJiesi,  "  on  the  understanding  that  under  certain 
circumstances  they  might  be  called,  by  simple  election, 
to  execute  the  bishop's  office.  They  were  not  only 
presbyters  with  the  ordinary  commission  of  the 
presbyter,  but  also  bishops  in  posse.  Elsewhere  there 
were  two  distinct  ordinations,  one  making  a  man  a 
bishop  and  another  a  presbyter  ;  at  Alexandria  there 
was  only  one  ordination  which  made  a  man  a  presbyter 
and  potential  bishop"  (p.  143).  This  scarcely  rises 
above  the  character  of  ingenious  guess-work,  and  may 
be  described  as  an  attempted  accommodation  of  fact 
to  theory  which,  if  permissible,  would  no  doubt  clear 
many  difficulties  out  of  the  way. 

Leaving  the  case  of  Alexandria,  however,  Canon  Gore 
maintains  that  the  vital  point  is  that  ordination  is  con- 
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ferred,  and  that  episcopal  powers  are  not  assumed  by 
the  individual  for  himself,  but  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
Church :  "  for  this  is  the  Church  principle,  that  no 
ministr)'  is  valid  which  is  assumed,  which  the  man  takes 
upon  himself,  or  which  is  merely  delegated  to  him  from 
below.  That  ministerial  act  alone  is  valid  which  is 
covered  by  a  ministerial  commission  received  from 
above  by  succession  from  the  apostles.  This  is  part  of 
the  great  principle  of  tradition  "  (p.  74). 

Thus,  then,  the  main  thing  being  devolution  of 
authority  from  above,  manifestly  the  starting-point  of 
devolution  is  all-important.  When  was  it  begun  ?  By 
whom,  and  to  whom  was  it  first  given  ? 

I. 

It  must  be  noticed  at  the  outset  that  while  everything 
is  made  to  depend  upon  devolution,  there  is  no  agreement 
or  certainty  as  to  wheti  or  hoiv  it  began.  Sarpi  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  divines  at  the  Council  of  Trent  main- 
tained that  power  and  commission  were  first  delegated 
by  Christ  at  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  before  His 
Crucifixion.  "  Having  consecrated  the  bread,"  he  says, 
"  He  gave  it  to  His  disciples  who  then  were  laics,  and 
represented  the  <vhole  people,  commanding  that  they 
should  all  eat  of  it ;  afterwards  He  ordained  them  priests 
in  these  words  :  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me '  ;  and 
in  the  end  He  consecrated  the  cup  and  gave  it  to  them 
now  consecrated  priests."  This  suggestion,  however, 
met  with  not  much  acceptance  :  "  The  wiser  sort,"  sa}s 
Sarpi,  "  did  lightly  pass  over  this  kind  of  argument." 
Morinus  traces  the  matter  much  further  back.  "The 
Most  High,"  he  says,  "  came  down  on  Mount  Sinai  and 
consecrated   Moses ;   Moses    laid    hands    upon    Aaron  ; 
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Aaron  upon  his  sons  ;  his  sons'  successors  upon  those 
that  followed  them  until  John  the  Baptist  ;  John  laid 
his  hands  upon  our  Saviour  ;  our  Saviour  upon  His 
apostles  ;  His  apostles  on  the  bishops  that  succeeded 
them  ;  and  they  ever  since  on  those  who  are  admitted 
into  Holy  Orders."  ^  Bishop  Beveridge  was  of  opinion 
that  the  actual  power  was  conferred  at  the  precise 
moment  when,  as  John  tells  us  (xx.  22,  23),  Jesus 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  and  said  :  "  Peace 
be  unto  you  :  as  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send 
I  you.  And  when  He  had  said  this.  He  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ; 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  Beveridge 
adds  :  "  Now  were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
according  to  His  promise,  given  to  the  apostles.  All 
sacerdotal  power  was  now  conferred  upon  the  apostles, 
even  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  government  and 
edification  of  the  Church  unto  the  world's  end."  Archer 
Butler  accepts  this  view  and  gives  it  philosophic  ex- 
planation as  follows  :  "  As  '  breathing  the  breath  '  of 
natural  life  into  the  first  man  God  gave  him  by  a  single 
act  a  power  thenceforward  physically  transmissive 
through  the  whole  immense  series  of  the  human  race, 
so  (with  evident  allusion  to  that  act)  breathing  on  the 
apostles  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  conferred  once  for  all  a 
spiritual  power,  analogously  transmissive  to  innumerable 
spiritual  successors."  The  present  Pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  recent  Encyclical,  lays  more  stress  on  the 
sending  referred  to  than  on  the  breathing  :  "  What  did 

'  De  Ordinatioiiibus  Marouitaniiii.  (Quoted  by  Preljenilary  E.  C. 
Harrington,  Apostolical  Succession,  1847,  p.  34  ;  and  described  by  him  as 
"a  very  beautiful  and  curious  remark." 
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Christ  the  Lord  ask  ?  What  did  He  wish  in  regard  to 
the  Church  founded,  or  about  to  be  founded  ?  This  :  to 
transmit  to  it  the  same  mission  and  the  same  mandate 
which  He  had  received  from  the  Father,  that  they  should 
be  perpetuated.  This  He  clearly  resolved  to  do ;  this 
He  actually  did.  '  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also 
send  you  '  (John  xx.  21)  ;  'as  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into 
the  world,  I  also  have  sent  them  into  the  world '  (John 
xvii.  18)."  The  ground  thus  taken  by  Leo  XHL  is 
taken  also  by  the  advocates  of  Apostolic  Succession  in 
the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  Haddan  says  :  "  The  doctrine 
as  held  by  the  Church  is  that  a  supernatural  work  should 
need  supernatural  sanctions  ;  and  that  which  is  rightly 
held  to  be  the  grace  of  Orders,  and  not  a  merely  outward 
appointment,  should  be  transmitted  by  those  only  who 
have  themselves,  in  succession,  received  that  grace,  and 
the  authority  to  transmit  it  from  its  one  original  source. 
The  doctrine  so  stated  rests  upon  the  commission  given 
by  our  Lord  to  the  apostles  :  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  I  also  send  you ;'  and  again,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  "  Canon  Gore  also  says  there  was  a  ministerial 
commission  given  apparently  on  this  occasion,  recorded 
by  St.  John.  The  opening  words,  '  As  My  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you,"  contain  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  apostolate,  and  the  subsequent  act  of 
breathing,  with  the  words  accompanying,  seems  to  be 
the  actual  bestowal  in  power  and  spirit  of  "  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom."  "  What  is  bestowed  is  a  judicial  power 
with  a  supernatural  sanction — the  power,  in  pursuance 
of  Christ's  redemptive  mission,  to  admit  men  into  the 
new  covenant  of  absolution,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
it  according  to  considerations  of  their  moral  fitness." 
In  the  main,  then,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  to  this  recorded 
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appearance  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  we  are  to  look  as 
the  fountain  and  source  of  that  devolved  authority  and 
grace  claimed  in  Apostolic  Succession.     Let  us,  there- 
fore, examine  this  a  little  more  closely.     The  first  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  our  Lord  used  two  different  verbs  in 
describing  the  sending  forth  of  Himself  and   His  dis- 
ciples :  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  [aTrt a-oXicf]  Me,  I  also  - 
send    [7rf>7rw]    you."     On    this   Dr.   Westcott    remarks : 
^'  The   contrast  between  the  verbs  (aTroCTreXAw,  TriixTroj) 
in  the  two  clauses  is  obviously  significant.     Both  verbs 
are  used  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  of  the  mission 
of  believers,  but  with  distinct   meanings.     The  former 
{inroariWw)    corresponds    with    the    idea    of  our    own 
words   '  despatch '   and    '  envoy,'    and    conveys    the   ac- 
cessory notions  of  a  special  commission,  and  so  far  of 
a  delegated  authority  in  the  person  sent.     The  simple 
verb,  TrijjiTno  "  (the  word  used  of  the  disciples),  "  marks 
nothing  more  than  the  immediate  relation  of  the  sender 
to  the  sent."     After  tracing  the  varied  use  of  the  words. 
Dr.  Westcott  says  that  the  general  result  of  the  examina- 
tion "  seems  to  be  that  in  this  charge  the  Lord  presents 
His  own   mission    as   the   one   abiding   mission    of  the 
Father  ;  t/iis  He  fulfils  througJi  His  CluLvch.     His  dis- 
ciples receive  no  new  commission,  but  carry  out  His."  '^ 

So  far,  then,  as  the  mere  words  are  concerned,  they  do 
not  necessarily  imply  the  bestowal  of  supernatural  grace 
or  exclusive  authority  upon  a  priestly  caste.  The  con- 
viction that  they  do  not  is  strengthened  when  we  pass 
from  the  words  themselves  to  the  occasion  on  which, 
and  the  people  to  whom,  they  were  spoken.  The  facts 
seem  to  .show  they  were  not  spoken  exclusively  to  the 
Twelve,  but   to  the  general  body  of  the  disciples.     It 

'  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Additional  Note  on  chap.  xx.  21,  p.  298. 
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will  be  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to 
His  disciples  described  by  Luke  (xxiv.  36  sq?)  is  the  same 
as  that  recorded  by  John  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion (xx.  19  sq^.  They  both  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  they  were  alike 
in  the  suddenness  of  the  aj^pearance  of  Jesus  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples,  and  in  the  mode  of  His  salutation. 
Luke  tells  us  that  when  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
returned  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  they  found  the 
Eleven  gathered  together,  and  tJiem  that  zuere  with 
them ;  and  that  while  they  were  relating  what  had 
happened  at  Emmaus  Jesus  Himself  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them.  John  says  the  doors  were  shut  where 
the  disciples — not  merely  the  apostles — were  gathered 
for  fear  of  the  Jews.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while 
Thomas  was  not  there,  Cleopas,  who  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve,  was ;  as  we  have  seen,  Luke  tells  us  that  when 
he  arrived  he  found  others  besides  the  apostles  in  the 
company  within  locked  doors.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Luke  says  nothing  about  any  special  com- 
mission of  supernatural  sort  to  be  sent  on  by  devolu- 
tion from  the  apostles  to  their  successors.  Surely  such 
omission  is  strange  and  inexplicable,  if,  as  is  assumed, 
the  whole  Church  life  of  the  future  was  to  depend  upon 
unbroken  succession  and  absolutely  certain  devolution  of 
supernatural  authority  and  grace.  Luke  tells  us  that 
our  Lord  on  that  memorable  occasion  opened  the  mind 
of  the  disciples,  showed  them  how  His  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  fulfilled  the  Scriptures,  and  charged 
them  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the  nations,  beginning 
from  Jerusalem.  But  beyond  saying,  "  Ye  are  witnesses 
of  these  things,"  there  is  not  one  word  about  any  special 
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commission  such  as  that  which  is  claimed  on  the  Succes- 
sion theory.  It  is  true  He  said  He  would  send  forth  the 
promise  of  the  Father  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  to 
tarry  in  the  city  until  they  were  clothed  with  power  from 
on  high.  But  this  promise  referred  to  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and  was  certainly  not  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  the  Eleven  alone,  but  for  the  hundred  and  twenty 
who  were  all  together  in  one  place.  If  our  Lord  did  say 
anything  about  a  special  commission  and  devolution  of 
power  along  a  given  line,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  How  is 
it  that  Luke  did  not  think  it  important  enough  to  record  ? 
Was  it  not  to  the  last  degree  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  ? 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  fact  which  John  relates,  that 
Jesus  breathed  on  the  company  assembled,  "  and  saith 
unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ;  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  Dr.  Westcott 
points  out  that  "  the  act  is  described  as  one  {h>i<pv(Ti]ae) 
and  not  repeated.  The  gift  was  once  for  all,  not  to  the 
individuals,  but  to  the  abiding  body."  Also  that  in  the 
power  granted  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  the  pro- 
nouns are  unemphatic,  and  "  the  main  thought  which 
the  words  convey  is  that  of  the  reality  of  the  power  of 
absolution  from  sin  granted  to  the  Church  and  not  to 
the  particular  organisation  through  which  the  power  is 
administered."  The  Bishop  adds  these  weighty  and 
significant  words  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  show  that  the  gift  was  confined  to  any  particular 
group  (as  the  apostles)  among  the  whole  company 
present.  The  commission,  therefore,  must  be  regarded 
properly  as  the  commission  of  the  Christian  Society,  and 
not  as  that  of  the  Christian  Ministr}\"     He  subsequently 
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adds  that  "  the  promise,  as  being  made  not  to  one  but 
to  the  Society,  carries  with  it,  of  necessity,  though  this  is 
not  distinctly  expressed,  the  character  of  perpetuity : 
the  Society  never  dies!'  ^ 

The  truth  is,  if  we  seek  from  the  Scriptures  the 
essentia  of  the  apostoHc  office,  the  special  and  distinc- 
tive function  of  the  apostles,  differentiating  them  from 
all  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  then  and  since,  we 
shall  find  that  it  consisted  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  especially  of  His  death 
and  resurrection.  Christianity,  as  a  historic  religion, 
simply  rests  on  these  facts.  If  we  are  not  sure  of  them 
we  are  sure  of  nothing  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
redemption.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to 
have  perfectly  reliable  witnesses  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy testimony.  This  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
apostles,  and  this  primary  work  of  theirs  is  invariably 
kept  well  in  the  foreground.  On  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  of  His  resurrection,  when  our  Lord  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples.  He  said  to  them,  "  Ye  are 
witnesses  of  these  things  "  (Luke  xxiv.  48).  Also  on 
the  day  of  His  ascension,  as  He  parted  from  them, 
He  said  again,  "  Ye  shall  be  My  witnesses,  both 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth "  (Acts  i.  8).  It  is 
further  recorded  that  when  their  Lord  had  left  them, 
the  apostles,  rightly  or  wrongly,  proceeded  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  in  the  apostolate  caused  by  the  death 

■  Commenting  on  this  explanation  of  Dr.  Westcott's,  his  friend,  Dr. 
Hort,  remarks  :  "  In  such  a  matter  the  mere  fact  that  doubt  is  possible  is 
a  striking  one.  It  is  in  truth  difficult  to  separate  these  cases  from  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  Evangelists  to  distinguish  the  Twelve  from  other 
disciples ;  a  manner  of  language  which  explains  itself  at  once  when  we 
recognise  how  large  a  part  discipleship  played  in  the  function  of  the 
Twelve"  (The  Christian  Ecclcsia,  p.  i},). 
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of  Judas.  The  account  of  that  election  is  important  as 
emphasising  what  they  regarded  as  the  special  function 
of  an  apostle.  The  time  of  election  to  an  office  is  the 
time  to  define  its  duties.  When  thus  defining  the 
apostles  laid  no  special  stress  on  intellectual  qualities 
or  direct  commission.  They  set  forth  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  an  apostle  as  follows  :  "  Of  the  men  who 
have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism 
of  John,  unto  the  day  that  He  was  received  up  from 
us,  of  these  must  one  become  a  witness  with  us  of 
His  resurrection."  It  appears  that  Matthias  had  these 
qualifications ;  on  this  ground  and  no  other  he  was 
elected,  and  was  "  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles  " 
(Acts  i.  21  sq^.  So,  again,  if  we  follow  these  men  in 
their  after-ministry,  we  find  that,  whenever  they  have  to 
speak  of  themselves,  it  is  always  in  the  character  of 
witnesses  to  fact.  On  the  great  day  of  Pentecost,  as 
our  Lord  had  done  on  Easter  Sunday  and  Ascension 
Day,  Peter  described  his  own  principal  function  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles :  "  This  Jesus  did  God 
raise  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses  "  ;  to  the  people 
in  Solomon's  porch  he  said  :  "  Ye  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead ;  whereof  we 
are  witnesses"  (Acts  iii.  15).  After  their  appearance 
before  the  Council  "  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles 
witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus "  (Acts 
iv.  33).  Again,  when  brought  a  second  time  before 
the  Council,  to  these  leaders  of  the  nation  they 
declared  :  We  cannot  be  silent  ;  "  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up 
Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  .  .  .  And  we  are  witnesses  of 
these  things"   (Acts  v.   30-32).     On   another  occasioj., 
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I'eter  declared  that  their  witness  extended  to  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  as  well  as  to  the  facts  of  His 
death  and  resurrection,  and  that  for  this  work  of 
witness-bearing  they  were  specially  chosen  of  God 
beforehand.  To  the  company  gathered  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius  at  Csesarea,  speaking  of  Jesus,  he  said  : 
"  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  He  did 
both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem  ; 
whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  Him  on  a  tree.  Him 
God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  Him  to  be 
made  manifest,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  zuitnesses 
that  were  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose  from  the  dead " 
(Acts  X.   39-41)- 

It  is  plain  from  these  passages,  all  spoken  on  special 
and  typical  occasions,  that  the  central  idea,  the  very 
essence  of  the  apostolic  office  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  was  the 
work  of  bearing  witness  to  that  series  of  supernatural 
facts  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Christianity  rests. 
If  so,  as  witnesses  to  fact,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  they  can  have  no  successors.  If  it  is  not  so,  if 
their  one  distinctive  function  was,  as  the  theory  of 
Apostolic  Succession  assumes,  the  mechanical  trans- 
mission from  hand  to  hand  of  special  commission  and 
supernatural  grace,  how  is  it  that  this  is  not  so  much  as 
indicated?  If  this  transmission  is  so  absolutely  vital 
and  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church, 
surely  the  occasions  referred  to  were  the  time  to  say  so. 
But  this  was  not  said,  nor  anything  like  it,  and  we  are 
therefore  justified  in  saying  that  the  apostles  were 
specially  chosen  as  being  plain,  honest  men,  without 
any  theories  or  philosophies  of  their  own,  who  would 
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simply  tell  other  men  what  they  themselves  had  seen. 
This  testimony  was  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  for  it  they  were  chosen  of  God  beforehand.  "  That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,"  said  they,  "  that  which 
we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled,  con- 
cerning the  Word  of  life  (and  the  life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto 
you  the  life,  the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  us) ;  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us"  (i  John  i.  1-3). 

If  anything  were  needed  to  confirm  this  position,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  development  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Scriptures,  men 
not  apostles  were  more  prominent  than  some  who  were. 
It  is  to  Mark,  an  ordinary  disciple,  we  owe  the  second 
Gospel  ;  and  to  Luke,  probably  one  of  the  Christians  of 
Antioch,  we  owe  the  third,  and  also  that  extension  of 
the  Gospels  imperfectly  described  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  And  while  in  the  later  story  we  read  of  the 
important  work  done  by  Stephen,  Philip,  and  Barnabas, 
who  were  not  of  the  Twelve,  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  were  we  hear  nothing  at  all.  It  was  a  certain 
disciple  at  Damascus,  named  Ananias,  a  layman  of 
whom  we  had  never  heard  before,  who  was  sent  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  as  he  lay  stricken  and  blinded,  and  who, 
laying  his  hands  on  him,  said,  "  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord, 
even  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  which 
thou  camest,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mayest  receive  thy 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Ploly  Ghost."  So  in  the 
case  of  the  all-important  Church  at  Antioch.  Among 
the    branches    this    was    the    leader    of  the   tree.     The 
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disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch.  It  was 
from  this  Church  the  first  body  of  missionaries  went 
forth  to  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  gate  through  which 
the  Gospel  passed  to  the  great  Western  world.  Yet 
this  Church  was  founded  not  by  apostles  but  by  laymen, 
whose  names  even  have  not  been  preserved  to  us.  Of 
those  "that  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  tribulation 
that  arose  about  Stephen  there  were  some  of  them  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who  when  they  were  come  to 
Antioch  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus."  While  even  Peter  was  defending  himself 
in  a  half-apologetic  tone  before  those  of  the  circum- 
cision for  having  gone  to  the  house  of  Cornelius,  these 
men  leaped  the  fence  of  Jewish  narrowness  and  were 
out  in  the  great  world  doing  the  needed  work.  "  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number 
believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  And  when  tidings 
of  all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
they,  that  is,  the  Church,  sent  forth  the  Cypriote 
Barnabas,  who  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  to  inspect 
and  report. 

II. 

While  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  starting-point  of  the 
supposed  devolution  of  apostolic  authority  is  all  un- 
certain, so  also  is  the  act  by  lohich  it  is  supposed  to  be 
transmitted.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  cej'tainty  as  to 
ijjhat  are  the  essentials  of  what  is  called  a  valid  ordination. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  original  terms 
employed  to  describe  ordination  were  derived  from  civil 
functions.  "  Ordol'  the  origin  of  the  word  "Orders,"  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  (^De  exhort.  Cast. 
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c,  /),  and  was  transferred  from  Roman  civil  life  where 
it  was  the  well-known  name  of  the  municipal  senates 
of  the  Empire.  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  Gregory  the  Great  uses  '^  ordo''  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  Ariminum  and  "clej'us"  of  the  eccle- 
siastical. So,  too,  with  the  word  {yhiporovtiv,  \eipoTov!a) 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  ordination,  or  setting 
apart,  and  which  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Clementines,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Canons.  Its  original  meaning  was  "  to  elect  "  ; 
and  even  in  classical  Greek  it  came  afterwards  to  mean 
simply  "  to  appoint  to  office,"  without  indicating  any 
particular  mode  of  appointment.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  that  other  word  (KaOiaravaiv,  KUTua-aaiq),  first 
used  by  Clement  of  Rome  (i.  42),  and  which  afterwards 
was  the  word  most  commonly  employed  when  speaking 
of  ordination.  It  was  simply  the  ordinary  classical  and 
Hellenistic  word  for  appointment  to  any  office.  The 
Latin  word  "  ordinatio,"  from  which  "  ordination " 
comes,  was  never  used  by  the  Romans  except  for  civil 
appointments. 

Noting  this  by  the  way,  ^\'e  pass  now  to  call  attention 
to  the  extreme  uncertainty  there  is,  both  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  Churches,  as  to  what  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  ordination.  So  far  as  Rome  is  concerned, 
while  she  has  recently  declared  what  orders  are  not 
valid,  she  has  never  defined  the  essentials  of  orders  that 
are  valid.  In  the  Council  of  Trent  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  anything  like  definition.  Very  varied  forms  were 
in  use,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  allowed.  The 
Abbe  Boudinhon,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris,  has  printed  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  principal  forms  of  ordination,  giving  eight 
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for  the  priesthood  and  eight  for  the  episcopate.  For 
the  priesthood,  omitting  the  oldest  Roman  form,  that 
contained  in  the  recently  available  Canons  of  Hip- 
polytus,  he  gives  the  following :  the  old  Roman,  as 
found  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  the  old  Gallican, 
the  Greek,  the  Coptic,  the  Maronite,  the  Nestorian,  the 
Armenian,  and,  lastly,  the  form  given  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.^  Varying  as  these  do,  they  have  all  been 
used  and  all  authorised. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  alleged  serious 
divergence,  Anglican  Orders  have  recently,  on  the 
highest  authority,  been  declared  to  be  invalid.  As  the 
result  of  appeals  from  certain  quarters  in  the  Church  of 
England,  privately  made,  the  Pope  instituted  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  subject.  It  included  the 
Abbe  Duchesne,  Monsignor  Gasparri,  Father  Scannell, 
and  the  Padre  de  Augustinis,  a  professor  of  the  Roman 
College,  all  of  whom  were  regarded  as  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  two  of  whom  had, 
indeed,  published  opinions  in  that  direction.  The  Com- 
mission, presided  over  by  Cardinal  Mazella,  consisted  of 
twelve  persons,  who  were  first  to  state  the  grounds  of 
their  judgement  in  writing  to  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Office,  these  again  in  their  turn  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject  in  the  Pope's  presence,  each  giving  his  opinion. 
The  final  outcome  is  that,  in  the  Bull  Apostolica;  Cures, 
of  September,  1896,  the  Pope  has  "pronounced  and 
declared  that  ordinations  carried  out  according  to  the 
Anglican  rite  have  been  and  are  absolutely  null  and 
utterly  void."  He  has  not  only  declared  judgement  but 
has  given  reasons  for  that  judgement.  The  Anglican 
mode  of  ordination,  he  says,  is  defective  both  in  matter 

■  De  la  Validitc  des  Ordinations  Anglicaiics,  pp.  27-45. 
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and  form.  In  the  language  of  the  Schools  the  thing 
done  is  called  the  matter,  and  the  words  used  are  called 
^Q.forni.  The  Pope  lays  the  stress  of  his  judgement  on 
the  latter.  He  says  the  matter,  \}cidX  is  the  imposition 
of  hands,  "  by  itself  signifies  nothing  definite,  and  is 
equally  used  for  several  Orders  and  for  Confirmation. 
But  the  words  which  until  recently  were  commonly  held 
by  Anglicans  to  constitute  the  proper  form  of  priestly 
Ordination — namely,  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ' — cer- 
tainly do  not  in  the  least  definitely  express  the  Sacred 
Order  of  Priesthood,  or  its  grace  and  power,  which  is 
chiefly  the  power  '  of  consecrating  and  of  offering  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord'  "  From  all  the  prayers  used 
in  the  Anglican  Ordinal  "  has  been  deliberately  removed 
whatever  sets  forth  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  Catholic  rite.  That  form,  consequently,  cannot 
be  considered  apt  or  sufficient  for  the  Sacrament  which 
omits  what  it  ought  essentially  to  signify."  The  same 
holds  good,  he  says,  of  the  consecration  of  the  bishop 
as  well  as  the  ordination  of  the  priest :  the  prayer  of  the 
preface,  "'Almighty  God','  has  been  stripped  of  the  words 
which  denote  the  suminum  sacerdotium :  "  hence  the  sacer- 
dotium  is  in  no  wise  conferred  truly  and  validly  in  the 
episcopal  consecration  of  the  same  rite;  for  the  like 
reason,  therefore,  the  episcopate  can  in  no  wise  be 
truly  and  validly  conferred  by  it ;  and  this  the  more  so, 
because  among  the  first  duties  of  the  episcopate  is 
that  of  ordaining  ministers  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
sacrifice." 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  right  form  of  expression  has 
not  been  retained  in  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  and  there 
has  been,  further,  defect  of  intention  as  well  as  of  matter 
and  form,  all  consecrations  of  bishops  and  all  ordinations 
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of  priests  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  are  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  declared  to 
have  been  absolutely  null  and  void.  Yet  it  turns  out 
upon  investigation  that  till  the  tenth  century  the  prayer 
by  which  priests  were  ordained  in  the  Roman  Church 
itself  had  precisely  the  same  defect,  that  is,  it  said  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  "  the  power  of  consecrating  and  of 
offering  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Through 
all  those  centuries  the  bishop  in  ordaining  priests  simply 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  to  them  the  dignity  of  the 
presbytery ;  that  He  would  renew  in  their  hearts  the 
spirit  of  holiness  ;  that  they  might  obtain  the  gift  of  the 
sacred  rank  received  from  God,  and  recommend  a  true 
life  b}^  their  conversation  ;  that  they  might  be  service- 
able and  prudent  fellow-w^orkers  with  their  bishop,  and 
let  the  pattern  of  complete  righteousness  shine  out  in 
them,  so  that  they  may  give  a  good  account  of  the 
stewardship  committed  to  them.i  It  is  to  be  specially 
noted  that  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  power  of 
consecrating  the  elements  till  after  Paschasius  Radbert, 
in  the  ninth  century,  boldly  asserted  the  doctrine  that 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  priestly  consecration. 
This  new  doctrine  at  once  divided  the  theological 
leaders  of  the  time  into  two  opposite  camps.  On  the 
side  of  Radbert  were  Hincmar  of  Rheims  and 
Ratherius  of  Verona  ;  on  the  other  side  was  Rabanus 
Maurus,  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  and  who  is  described  as 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  theologian  of  his  time  ; 
along    with    him    were,  speaking  generally,   the    Caro- 

'  The  prayer  is  quoted   by  the  Abbe   Boudinhon,   Dc  la   I'aliditc  des 
Ordinations  Anglicanes,  p.  50. 
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lingian  divines,  and,  most  memorable  of  all,  Ratramnus. 
These  and  others  with  them,  leading  men  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself,  denounced  this  teaching  of 
Paschasius,  denounced  it  as  novel  and  erroneous,  as  a 
violent  outrage  upon  the  intellect,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  spiritual  under  the  laws  of  the  senses.  Unhappily 
their  protest  was  in  vain.  The  two  centuries  which 
intervened  between  Paschasius  and  Berengar  of  Tours 
were,  among  the  dark  ages,  two  of  the  darkest ;  and 
when  in  1050  A.D.  Berengar  had  come  to  the  conviction 
that  the  teaching  of  Paschasius,  which  by  this  time  had 
become  general  in  the  Church,  was  wholly  without 
foundation,  he  was  condemned  at  a  Council  held  in 
Rome,  without  a  hearing,  without  even  a  summons. 
There  the  matter  has  remained  ever  since,  and  the 
significant  thing  is  that  the  Pope  has  just  declared 
Anglican  Orders  invalid  for  lack  of  teaching  which 
was  unknown  in  his  own  Church  for  eight  hundred 
years,  and  which  was  only  formulated  after  discussion 
and  conflict  through  two  centuries  more. 

Then  there  have  been  other  variations.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  defined  ordina- 
tions to  be  valid  where  there  had  been  no  imposition 
of  hands  at  all,  if  there  had  been  what  is  called  the 
porrcction  of  tJic  instruments  or  tradition  of  instruments 
accompanied  with  the  formula.  That  is  to  sa}',  the 
handing  the  chalice  with  wine  and  the  paten  with  a  host 
to  a  priest  on  ordination  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
"  matter  "  of  the  sacrament,  while  the  "  form  "  was  the 
words  :  "  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to 
celebrate  Mass  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead." 
The  Pope  referred  to  having,  as  he  supposed,  succeeded 
in  reconciling-  the  Greeks   to   the   Roman   Church,  and 
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in  the  hope  of  further  completing  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  received  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the 
Copts,  the  Iberians,  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites  of 
Syria,  the  Chaldean  Nestorians,  and  the  Ethiopians. 
In  the  case  of  these  various  Christians,  as  in  that  of 
the  Greeks,  the  reconciliation  proved  unsubstantial  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Eugenius  IV.,  by  the  famous 
Bull  Exultatc  Deo,  promulgated  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  of  1443,  "  the  Holy  Council  approving," 
recognised  the  very  various  orders  of  these  Churches 
as  valid.  Defining  what  in  each  case  was  its  matter 
and  form,  in  regard  to  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
he  ruled  that  the  matter  consisted  in  the  porrection 
of  the  instruments  and  the  form  in  the  words  alread)- 
given,  but  made  no  requirement  of  the  imposition  of 
hands.  As  this  had  been  the  custom  for  a  few 
centuries,  the  Pope  concluded,  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  others  of  the  Schoolmen  had  concluded  before 
him,  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom.  But  by 
and  by  appeared  Morinus  with  his  learned  work  on 
the  Ordinations  of  the  Church,  from  which,  after  long 
and  careful  investigation,  it  appeared  that  for  the  first 
thousand  }'ears  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Church 
there  had  been  no  such  custom  as  the  handing  of  the 
chalice  and  the  paten,  and  that  it  never  had  been  the 
custom  in  the  Eastern  Church  at  all.  If,  therefore, 
additions  or  omissions  in  the  form  employed  in  ordina- 
tion affect  its  validity,  then  there  is  no  certainty  of 
validity.  One  ancient  pontifical  prescribes  the  usual 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  ordinand  ;  the  Mainz 
Pontifical  directs  that  the  bishop  shall  say  :  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  .shall  come  upon  thee,  and  may  the  power  of  the 
Highest    keep    thee   without    sin " ;   the   later    English 
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Ordinals,  on  the  contrary,  direct  that  the  bishop  shall 
say  nothing  ;  while,  according  to  a  Toulouse  Pontifical 
of  uncertain  date,  quoted  by  Morinus,  in  some  Churches 
the  bishop  said,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ;  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained."  These  words  are 
not,  nor  ever  have  been,  used  to  describe  the  con- 
secration of  bishops  or  archbishops.  It  is  certain  that 
for  the  first  twelv-e  centuries  they  were  never  used  in 
any  ordination.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  whole 
Eastern  Church  they  are  never  used  at  all  for  this 
purpose.  They  were  added  in  the  Exeter,  Bangor,  and 
Sarum  Pontificals  as  a  separate  rite  immediately  before 
the  post-communion.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
rite  in  the  earlier  English  Ordinals  or  in  any  Ordinal 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  not  till  the  time 
when  materialistic  theories  of  sacraments  and  extra- 
vagant sacerdotal  pretensions  were  at  their  height. 
They  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  great  liturgical 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  no  canonical 
authority  for  them  till  the  Council  of  Trent.  They 
were  first  introduced  into  the  later  Ordinals  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  from  thence,  at  the  Reformation,  retained 
in  the  Ordination  Service  of  the  English  Church  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany.  Then  again,  for  the 
first  twelve  centuries  the  words  used  in  the  consecration 
or  the  ordination  of  a  priest  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer,  but  subsequently  the  opinion 
gained  ground  that  these  words  should  be  not  pre- 
catory, but  imperative  ;  therefore  formulae  couched  in 
the  imperative  were  introduced  into  the  Ordination 
Services  of  the  Western  Church,  and,  as  Morinus.  tells 
us,    Nunez    went   so    far    as    to    make   this   change   an 
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essential   of   faith,  to    maintain   the  contrar}-  of  which 
was   manifest  heresy. 

Thus,  on  a  matter  supposed  to  be  of  the  most  vital 
moment  to  the  very  existence  of  the  ministry,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  on 
the  strength  of  which,  indeed,  impassable  walls  of 
separation  have  been  built  between  Church  and  Church, 
there  has  been  no  uniformity  of  procedure,  and  to  this 
day  there  is  absolutely  no  certainty.  Heaven  is 
supposed  to  restrict  supernatural  grace  to  ministers 
ordained  by  one  particular  form,  yet  the  men  who 
maintain  this  are  at  direct  issue  with  each  other  as 
to  what  that  form  should  be.  The  recent  Papal  Bull 
declaring  Anglican  Orders  to  be  null  and  void,  on  the 
ground  of  change  and  defect,  has  brought  this  fact  into 
unmistakeable  prominence.  The  Anglican  bishops  and 
clerg}-  have  thus  been  put  upon  their  defence  in  a 
manner  which  they  evidently  very  keenly  feel.  The 
two  Archbishops,  under  date  February  19,  1897,  made 
formal  reply  to  the  Pope's  letter,  addressing  that  reply 
"  to  the  whole  body  of  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
in  which  they  speak  of  that  letter  as  aiming  to  over- 
throw the  whole  position  of  the  English  Church.  "It 
has,  therefore,"  they  say,  "  seemed  good  to  us,  the 
Archbishops  and  Primates  of  England,  that  this  answer 
should  be  written,  in  order  that  the  truth  on  this  matter 
might  be  made  known.  .  .  .  The  duty,  indeed,  is  a 
serious  one — one  which  cannot  be  discharged  without 
a  certain  deep  and  strong  emotion."  In  Clause  III.  of 
this  answer  they  say :  "  There  was  an  old  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  form  and  matter  of  holy  orders 
which  has  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  tradition  on  the  subject 
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coming  from  our  T.ord  or  His  apostles,  except  the  well- 
known  example  of  prayer  with  laying-on  of  hands.  But 
little  is  to  be  found  bearing  on  this  matter  in  the  decrees 
of  Provincial  Councils,  and  nothing  certain  or  decisive 
in  those  of  CEcumenical  and  General  Assemblies." 
Referring  further  to  various  Roman  documents — the 
letter  of  Innocent  III.  on  the  necessity  of  supplying 
unction,  the  Decree  of  Eugenius  IV.  for  the  Armenians, 
certain  historical  documents  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
various  decisions  of  later  Popes,  Clement  XI.  and 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  the  Roman  Pontifical  as  reformed 
from  time  to  time — of  all  of  them  they  say  :  "  From 
these  documents,  so  obviously  discordant  and  indefinite, 
no  one,  however  wise,  could  extract  with  certainty  what 
was  considered  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  be  truly 
essential  and  necessary  to  holy  orders." 

So  much  for  the  grave  uncertainties  of  the  case.  The 
Archbishops,  by  way  of  defending  the  status  of  their 
own  Church  against  the  Pope's  serious  charges,  maintain 
that  the  earliest  forms  of  ordination  were  very  simple 
indeed  :  "In  the  most  ancient  Roman  formulary  used, 
as  it  .seems  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  '  high  priesthood  ' 
or  '  priesthood,'  nor  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  old  Roman  Sacra- 
mentary,  which  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  sixth 
•century,  only  three  prayers  are  employed  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  presbyters.  Two  are  short  collects,  and  a  third 
longer,  which  is  the  real  Benediction,  and  was  in  former 
times  attached  to  the  laying-on  of  hands.  These 
prayers  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  and 
perhaps  later,  made  up  the  whole  rite  for  ordaining 
a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  no  other 
■ceremonies  whatever."     So  say  Canterbury  and  York. 
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Even  before  this  authoritative  reply  from  the  Arch- 
bishops, the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
had  been  still  more  explicit.  At  a  meeting  convened  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Papal  Bull,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  "  in  the  apostles'  times  there  were  two 
essentials,  and  only  two,  for  valid  ordination — special 
prayer  (the  words  of  which  are  in  no  case  recorded) 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  now  allowed, 
he  believed,  on  all  hands,  that  these  are  the  only 
essentials."  ^  Later  on  in  his  speech  he  "  read  the 
operative  words  in  the  essential  prayer  from  the  various 
rites  whose  validity  has  not  been  questioned  from  the 
third  century  onwards — -the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Ancient  (Leonine)  Roman 
Use,  the  Ancient  Galilean,  the  Greek,  the  Coptic, 
Maronite,  Nestorian — and  showed  how  exceedingly 
simple  the  essential  part  was,  not  more  than  this : 
'  Look  upon  this  man  whom  Thou  hast  called  to  the 
presbyterate,  and  give  him  grace  to  perform  duly  the 
duties  of  that  office.' " 

If  these  officials  are  right,  if  there  are  only  two 
essentials  to  a  valid  ordination,  and  this  simple  prayer 
is  one  of  them,  then  the  ordination  of  Congregational 
ministers,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  not  wanting  in 
validity — not    that  they  are   greatly  concerned  on  this 

'  Speech  at  the  Church  House  meeting  on  Anglican  Orders,  October  15, 
1896.  Similarly,  Canon  Gore,  in  an  address  at  St.  Paul's  Schoolroom, 
November  16,  1896:  "That,  and  that  only,  which  has  been  common  to 
the  whole  Church,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church  all  the 
way  down  through  all  these  centuries,  namely  .  .  .  the  laying-on  of  hands 
with  some  accompanying  words  of  prayer  ;  whether  the  words  are  in  the 
form  '  receive,'  or  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  that  CJod  would  give,  it  has 
been  the  laying-on  of  hands  with  an  accompanying  form,  or  a  prayer  of 
that  kind.  This  is  all  that  can  be  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  the  form  of 
(jrdination,  and  that  has  been  admitted  by  the  Roman  Church." 
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point.  "  Valid  Orders  "  is  a  mere  ecclesiastical  phrase, 
for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  in  Scripture. 
No  ordination  is  valid — in  other  words,  worth  anything — 
by  whomsoever  performed,  if  the  man  ordained  has 
received  no  inward  call  from  God,  has  no  qualifications 
spiritual  or  intellectual  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
has  never  commended  himself  to  spiritual  men  as  a 
true  servant  of  Christ.  Not  all  the  bishops  in  the 
world,  or  all  the  forms  ever  invented,  can  give  valid 
ordination  to  a  man  in  whom  these  conditions  are 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  conditions  are 
present  any  form  of  ordination  is  valid,  provided  it  is 
reverent  and  fitted  to  the  solemnity  of  an  occasion 
when  a  man  is  being  set  apart  as  an  ambassador  on 
behalf  of  Christ.  If  living,  earnest  prayer  be  one  of 
the  essentials  of  validity  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Churches  is  not  wanting  in  that.  The  part  of  the 
Ordination  Service  on  which  the  most  devout  and 
earnest  stress  is  laid  is  that  of  the  Ordination  Prayer. 
Indeed  it  ma}-  well  be  doubted  whether  the  prayers 
preserved  in  any  of  the  Ordinals,  Roman  or  Anglican, 
have  in  them  more  of  spiritual  fervour,  or  more  pre- 
vailing power  with  Heaven  than  those  offered  on  such 
occasions  by  venerable  men,  who,  with  sacred  emotion 
and  mingled  memories  of  their  own  ministry,  its  toils 
and  pleasures,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  have  solemnly 
commended  to  God  in  the  presence  of  His  Church 
some  younger  brother  who  was  thus  entering  upon  a 
work  they  knew  to  be  so  responsible  yet  so  honour- 
able, so  arduous  yet  so  glorious. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  vital  thing  in  the 
transmission  of  supernatural  grace  is  not  the  prayer 
at   the  ordination,  but    the  la)nng-on    of  hands  by  the 
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bishop.  Let  u.s  therefore  examine  more  closely  also 
into  this.  The  practice  of  laying-on  of  hands,  it  need 
scarcel}'  be  said,  goes  back  to  very  early  times,  as 
early  indeed  as  the  time  when  Jacob  stretched  out 
his  hands  and  laying  them  on  the  heads  of  Joseph's 
sons  invoked  the  God  of  his  fathers  to  bless  the  lads. 
Along  the  course  of  revelation  we  meet  with  the 
practice  again  and  again,  and  examining  the  instances 
given  we  find  two  fundamental  ideas  involved— the 
invoking  of  blessing  and  the  dedication  to  some  course 
of  service.  Now  the  one  idea  is  prominent,  now  the 
other,  and  frequently  both.  The  case  of  Jacob  and 
his  grandsons  in  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  blessing, 
and  that  also  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  when  He  took 
little  children  in  His  arms  "  and  blessed  them,"  literally 
brought  blessings  doivu  {KaT7]vX6yei),  "  laying  His  hands 
upon  them."  This  idea  of  blessing,  again,  may  take 
varied  form  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
It  may  mean  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
course  of  life,  as  it  did  mean  with  Jacob  and  with  our 
Saviour,  or  it  may  mean  gifts  for  service,  equipment 
for  the  serious  work  of  life.  In  the  latter  form  of 
blessing  we  may  place  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  the 
Samaritan  converts  when  Peter  and  John  going  dowm 
"  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  .  .  .  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (Acts  viii.  14-20).  The 
thing  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  endowment  of  the 
Spirit  thus  bestowed,  like  the  charismata  bestowed 
upon  the  Corinthian  Church,  took  such  manifest  form 
that  Simon  Magus  could  see  the  result,  and  offered 
money  to  be  able  to  do  the  like,  took  the  form  therefore 
of  "  miracles  (or  miraculous  powers),  gifts  of  healings, 
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helps,  governments,  divers  kinds  of  tongues,"  and  the 
Hke.  And  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  these  gifts  were  bestowed  not  upon  officials 
only,  but  upon  the  whole  body  of  believers.  As  is 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  these  Samaritans  upon 
whom  Peter  and  John  laid  their  hands  were  entirely 
new  converts,  the  fruit  of  Philip's  recent  mission  in 
Samaria. 

Neither  from  this  case,  therefore,  nor  from  that  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  can  anything 
be  inferred  as  to  a  distinct  order  of  ministry  and  its 
supernatural  endowment,  inasmuch  as  the  persons  con- 
cerned were  simply  private  believers.  The  case  of 
Timothy  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  demands  fuller 
consideration.  The  passages  relating  to  it  are  these : 
"  Till  I  come,  give  heed  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
teaching.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery"  (i  Tim.  iv.  13,  14);  "stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  through  the  laying  on 
of  my  hands  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  The  expression,  "  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,''  has  light  thrown  upon  its 
meaning  by  a  previous  passage  (i  Tim.  i.  18)  in  which 
the  apostle  says,  "  This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  my 
child  Timothy,  according  to  the  prophecies  which  went 
before  on  theey  The  Revisers  give  this  translation  of  the 
intransitive  participial  form  (TrpoayoixTag)  in  preference 
to  the  one  they  place  in  the  margin — "  led  the  way 
to  thee."  This  preference  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
in  every  other  case  where  the  intransitive  form  of  this 
verb  is  employed  it  refers  to  that  which  precedes,  is 
prior  in  place  or  time,  previous  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  31  ; 
Mark  ii.  9;  Luke  xviii.  39;   i  Tim.  v.  24  ;  Heb.  vii.  18). 
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What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  ^^ prophecies  zchich 
went  before  on  thee"  or  by  or  through  prophecy  ?  It  will 
be  remembered  that  among  the  specially  endowed 
"  God  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers."  The  prophets  were  men 
gifted  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in 
reference  to  different  persons  or  various  courses  of 
action.  It  would  seem,  then,  there  had  been  such 
expression  beforehand  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  con- 
cerning Timothy  and  the  work  he  was  to  do.  Thus 
the  "  prophecy "  or  "  prophecies  "  really  amounted  to 
a  call  from  God.  This  was  the  vital  thing,  and  this 
came  first ;  the  laying-on  of  hands,  or  the  setting  apart, 
came  afterwards.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says, 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  which  is  in  thee  which  was  given 
thee  by  or  through  [§<a]  prophecy,"  he  virtually  says  : 
Be  not  unmindful  of  that  solemn  call  from  God  which 
came  to  thee  through  the  voice  of  His  prophets  in  the 
Church.  To  modernise  Chrysostom's  interpretation  of 
the  words  :  "  We  laid  our  hands  upon  you,  but  it  was 
God  who  elected  you,  God  who  gave  you  your  com- 
mission, and  with  it  the  power  to  fulfil  it.  Do  not 
therefore  dishonour  His  appointment,  or  neglect  or 
abuse  His  gift." 

Thus,  then,  taking  all  these  passages  together,  we 
arrive  at  these  results  :  (i)  The  call  of  God  to  Timothy 
came  through  the  prophets  beforehand  ;  {2)  he  was 
then  set  apart  to  service  by  the  act  of  laying-on  of 
hands  in  which  the  apostle  and  elders  of  the  Church 
were  associated  ;  and  (3)  the  gifts  bestowed  were  to  be 
exercised  in  {a)  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  {Jj) 
public  exhortation,  dealing  with  the  activities  of  life  ;  and 
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ic)  public  teaching  concerning  itself  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  "  Till  I  come,  give  heed  to  reading,  to 
exhortation,  to  teaching,  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee.  Be  diligent  in  these  things  :  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  thy  progress  may  be  manifest  unto  all. 
Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  to  thy  teaching.  Continue  in 
these  things  ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  save  both 
thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee." 

It  might  seem  as  if  special  endowment  would  scarcely 
be  requisite  for  the  mere  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  the  office  of  Reader  in  the  Early  Church 
was  regarded  as  of  great  importance.  He  had  often  to 
translate  the  sacred  writings  into  the  language  of  the 
people  before  whom  he  was  standing.  It  was  virtually 
a  gift  of  tongues.  Like  the  Readers  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  who  had  to  make  God's  law  plain  to  a  people  who 
during  a  long  captivity  had  lost  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  the  Christian  Reader  had  to  read  in  the  book 
distinctly,  that  is,  with  an  interpretation,  and  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand  the  reading. 
It  was  an  arduous  duty,  requiring  both  intellectual  and 
spiritual  qualifications.  In  the  directions  given  for 
selecting  a  man  for  this  post,  as  we  find  them  in  that 
early  document  the  Apostolic  Canons,  it  is  said :  "  For 
Reader  one  should  be  appointed  after  he  has  been  care- 
fully proved  ;  no  babbler  nor  drunkard  nor  jester  ;  of 
good  morals,  submissive,  of  benevolent  intentions,  first 
in  the  assembly  at  the  meetings  on  the  Lord's  Day,  of  a 
plain  utterance  and  capable  of  clearly  expounding, 
mindful  that  he  rules  in  the  place  of  an  evangelist  :  for 
whoever  fills  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  will  be  accounted 
as  having  his  name  written  with  God."  In  the  later 
Apostolic  Constitutions  it  is  thus  enjoined  :  "  Ordain  a 
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Reader  by  laying  hands  upon  him,  and  pray  unto  God 
and  say,  *  O  Eternal  God  .  .  .  look  down  upon  Thy 
servant  who  is  to  be  entrusted  to  read  Thy  holy  Scrip- 
tures to  Thy  people,  and  give  him  Thy  holy  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  spirit.' "  Justin  Martyr,  also  describing  the 
worship  of  the  Christians  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  tells  us  that  "  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  time 
permits  ;  then  when  the  Reader  has  ceased  the  Presi- 
dent "  commences  his  function.  All  this  points  to  the 
importance  of  one  part  of  the  work  to  which  Timothy 
was  called,  the  other  part  being  exhortation  and  teaching. 
There  is  nothing  said  anywhere  about  a  commission  to 
transmit  supernatural  grace  by  oreiination.  The  things 
which  he  has  heard  from  Paul  among  many  witnesses 
he  is  to  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to 
teach  others  also  ;  but  the  things  which  have  been  heard, 
the  historic  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
now  handed  on  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  men,  and  cannot  be  made  to  mean 
supernatural  grace  passed  on  from  man  to  man  in  strict 
line  of  apostolic  succession.  This  idea  is  not  brought 
crut  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  later  ecclesiastical  invention 
thrust  into  them. 

The  first  suggestion,  then,  to  be  found  in  the  act  of 
laying-on  of  hands  is  that  of  a  prayer  for  blessing  and 
for  such  gifts  and  qualifications  as  shall  equip  a  man  for 
the  work  of  his  life.  The  next  thing  it  signifies  is 
solemn  and  formal  dedication  to  the  office  or  service  for 
which  gifts  and  qualifications  are  being  sought  in  prayer. 
Take  the  case  of  Moses  and  Joshua  :  "  And  Moses  spake 
unto  the  Lord,  saying.  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  appoint  a  man  over  the  congregation. 
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which  ma)'  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may  come  in 
before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which 
may  bring  them  in  ;  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
be  not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  and  lay  thifie  hand 
upon  him  ;  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
all  the  congregation  ;  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight"  (Numb,  xxvii.  15-19).  In  this  case  Joshua  was 
already  possessed  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  was  the  public  designation  of  him  to  his  life- 
work.  So  with  the  Seven  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
chosen  to  serve  tables.  They  were  chosen  as  being  full 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  and  being  so  were  simply 
"  set  before  the  apostles,  and  when  they  had  prayed 
they  laid  their  hands  on  them."  Sometimes  the 
act  of  designation  to  office  was  done  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  Levites  as  a  tribe  were  to  be  wholly 
given  unto  the  Lord  to  do  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Their  consecration  to  this  service  was  to  be  by  definite 
and  solemn  act  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion :  "  Thou  shalt  present  the  Levites  before  the  tent  of 
meeting,  and  thou  shalt  assemble  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  thou  shalt  present 
the  Levites  before  the  Lord,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Levites "  (Numb.  viii. 
9,  10).  This  may  have  been  done  by  the  princes  of 
the  tribes  in  the  name  of  the  tribes,  but  whichever 
way  it  was  done  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
act  of  the  people.  The  devolution  of  office  and  service 
was  from  them. 

Turning    from    the  Old   Testament   to  the  New,  we 
meet  with   the  case  of  the  Church   at  Antioch  conse- 
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crating  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  missionar}-  service  (Acts 
xiii.  1-3).  Professor  Ramsay  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Church  itself,  not  the  prophets 
and  teachers  previously  mentioned,  who  laid  their  hands 
on  the  two  brethren  who  were  set  apart.  The  com- 
munity at  Antioch  was  no  longer  a  mere  "  congrega- 
tion," but  a  fully  organised  Church,  having  its  own 
prophets  and  teachers  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  was 
given,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  in  that  respect.  The 
occasion,  too,  was  one  of  special  significance,  for  a 
great  step  in  the  development  of  the  Church  was  being 
taken,  nothing  less  than  "  the  opening  of  a  door  to  the 
Gentiles."  "  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted 
the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  Then  " 
(to  give  Professor  Ramsay's  translation)  "they"  {i.e., 
the  ChurcJi)  "  held  a  special  fast,  and  prayed  and  laid 
their  hands  upon  them  and  gave  them  leave  to  depart." 
The  persons  meant  by  "  they "  in  this  verse,  he  con- 
tends, cannot  be  the  five  prophets  and  teachers  just 
mentioned,  the  officials  of  the  community,  because  they 
cannot  be  said  to  lay  their  hands  on  two  of  themselves, 
and  the  simplest  interpretation  is  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  held  a  special  service  for  the  solemn  purpose.  It 
seemed  to  the  author,  he  suggests,  so  obvious  that  such 
action  was  performed  by  universal  consent,  that  he  did 
not  feel  any  need  to  express  the  nominative.  Such  a 
way  of  thinking  was  possible  only  at  a  very  early  time. 
Professor  Ramsay  also  points  out  that  Codex  Bezcs 
makes  all  clear  by  inserting  the  nominative  "  all " 
(TTctiTEc),  because  in  the  second  century  the  action  of 
officials  began  to  supersede  that  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  such  matters,  and  "  the  Bezan  Reviser  belonged 
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to  the  period  when  the  change  had  begun  and  the  need 
of  expressing  the  nominative  was  felt  ;  but  he  Hved 
before  the  time  when  official  action  had  regularly 
superseded  that  of  the  congregation,  for  in  that  case  he 
would  have  taken  the  officials  in  this  case  to  be  the 
agents  (as  many  modern  commentators  understand  the 
passage).! 

Taking,  then,  all  the  instances  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  of  the  laying-on  of  hands — that  of  Timothy 
and  the  kind  of  gifts  conferred  on  him  ;  that  of  the 
Samaritans  who  were  private  Christians,  not  officials  of 
the  Church  ;  and  that  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  the 
members  of  which  designated  even  an  apostle  and  his 
colleague  in  this  way  for  missionary  service — it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  Word 
of  God  for  the  idea  of  supernatural  transmission  involved 
in  Apostolical  Succession.  If  this  idea  came  in  after  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  was  complete  we  may  well  ask  by 
what  right  it  came  in.  Even  in  sub-apostolic  times  we 
find  a  distinction  drawn  between  ordination  and  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  as  though  there  were  no  necessary 
connexion  between  them.  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, which  probably  took  their  latest  form  before  the 
Council  of  Nicaa  (325  A.D.),  lay  it  down  that  a  bishop 
blesseth,    lays    on    hands    and    ordains ;    and    that    a 

'  St.  Patd  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  by  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
D.C.L. ,  LL.D.,  pp.  64-66.  The  position  here  taken  is  sustained  by  the 
high  authority  of  Dr.  Hort.  He  says  :  "  On  careful  consideration  it  is 
difficult  to  doubt  that  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Divine  command  should  be 
distinguished  from  those  who  have  to  execute  it.  In  other  words,  the 
members  of  the  Ecclesia  itself  are  bidden  to  set  Barnabas  and  Saul  apart ; 
and  it  is  the  members  of  the  Ecclesia  itself  that  dismiss  them  with  fast  and 
prayer  and  laying-on  of  hands,  whether  the  last  act  was  performed  by  all 
of  them,  or  only  by  representatives  of  the  whole  body,  official  or  other. 
So  also  on  their  return  they  gather  the  Ecclesia  together  (xiv.  27)  and 
report  what  has  befallen  them"  {7he  Christian  Ecclesia,  1897,  p.  64). 
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presbyter  "  lays  on  hands  but  does  not  ordain "  (viii.  c. 
28).  The  essentials  of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  (that 
is,  of  a  pastor  of  a  church)  are  also  laid  down  in  detail 
(viii.  c.  4).  He  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  ;  then  on 
a  Lord's  day  all  are  to  be  assembled  and  the  people 
are  to  be  asked  if  this  is  the  man  they  desire ;  this 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  asked  whether  he  has 
a  good  testimony  in  the  outside  world,  whether  his 
family  is  well  ordered,  whether  he  is  unblameable  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Three  times  the  question  is  to  be 
asked  as  to  whether  he  be  truly  worthy  of  this  ministry. 
"  And  if  they  agree  the  third  time  that  he  is  worthy,  let 
them  all  be  demanded  their  vote."  This  being  done 
and  silence  being  made,  one  of  the  bishops  present 
offers  prayer,  during  which  the  deacons  "  hold  the 
Divine  Gospels  open  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be 
ordained."  While  all  these  minute  directions  are  given, 
not  a  word  is  said  about  imposition  of  hands ;  if,  there- 
fore, this  be  an  essential  to  the  transmission  of  the 
"  sacred  Order,"  the  sacred  Order  was  not  transmitted 
in  these  early  ordinations. 

Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Meletian  Schism,  the 
synodical  letter  of  the  Egyptian  bishops  provides  that 
if  any  of  the  ministers  ordained  by  Meletius  are  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  they  are  not  to  be  re-ordained, 
but  "  it  is  necessary  to  lay  hands  upon  them  again  that 
they  may  afterwards  be  admitted  to  communion  with 
the  Church,  to  give  them  their  work  and  to  restore  to 
them  the  honours  which  are  their  due."  That  no 
supernatural  gift  was  thereby  implied  is  clear  from  the 
words  of  Augustine :  "  If  the  laying-on  of  hands  were 
not  applied  to  one  coming  from  heresy,  he  would  be  as 
it   were  judged  to  be   wholly  blameless ;    but    for   the 
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unity  of  love,  which  is  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Hoi)' 
Spirit,  hands  are  laid  on  heretics  when  they  are  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth "  {De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.. 
bk.  v.,  xxiii.  33).  In  the  same  work  also  Augustine, 
referring  to  the  laying-on  of  hands,  asks  :  "  What  is  it 
more  than  a  prayer  offered  over  a  man  ?  "  (iii.  16).  On 
the  point  of  the  reception  of  the  clergy  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Meletius,  Hefele  {Hist,  of  the  Councils,  i. 
352;  maintains  that  Gratian  is  in  opposition  to  the  text 
of  the  Egyptian  synodical  letter  and  also  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  supposing  that  the  Eighth 
Canon  of  Nica;a  prescribes  their  reordination.  If  so, 
then  ordination  and  laying  on  of  hands  are  separate 
things.  Indeed,  the  present  Pope  in  his  recent  decision 
on  Anglican  Orders  plainly  says  so  :  "  The  imposition 
of  hands  by  itself,"  he  says,  "  signifies  nothing  definite, 
and  is  equally  used  for  several  Orders  and  for  Confir- 
mation." This  is  true  even  from  early  times.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  laying-on  of  hands  is  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  deaconess,  of  a  sub-deacon,  and  of 
a  reader,  where  apostolic  succession  is  certainly  not 
implied.  It  is  also  ordered  that  at  a  certain  point  both 
of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  the  deacon  shall  say  to 
all  the  people  :  "  Bow  down  for  the  laying-on  of  hands!  "^ 
Thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  on  other  occasions  when  the 
Orders  of  the  clergy  were  certainly  not  being  conferred 
there  was  the  laying-on  of  hands,  and  contrariwise  it 
has  not  always  and  everywhere  been  the  uniform  cus- 
tom when  only  the  clergy  were  receiving  ordination. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  enjoin 
the  holding  of  the  open  Gospels  over  the  head  of  the 
ordinand  and  say  nothing  about  the  laying-on  of  hands  ; 

'  Apostolic  ConstitiilioHS,  hk.  viii.  cc.  19,  21,  22,  37,  38. 
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Pope  Eugenius  IV.  authoritativel}'  declared  the  tradition 
of  the  instruments  to  be  sufficient  without  anything 
further  be}'ond  the  words  of  the  prayer ;  the  Armenian 
Church  ordained  its  clerg)-  by  the  dead  hand  of  Gregory 
the  Ilhiminator,  the  Alexandrian  Church  also  at  times 
by  the  dead  hand  of  a  predecessor  ;  in  the  Alexandrian 
and  Abyssinian  Churches  it  was  and  still  is  by  breath- 
ing, while  the  Eastern  Church  simply  lifts  up  the 
hands  in  the  ancient  oriental  attitude  of  benediction 
instead  of  laying  them  on  the  head  of  the  person  to 
be  ordained  ;  and  finally  the  early  Celtic  Church  con- 
ferred ordination  by  the  transmission  of  certain  relics  or 
a  pastoral  staff.  In  the  face  of  all  these  uncertainties, 
contradictions,  and  variations  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  only  one  class  of  men,  ordained  in  one  particular 
way,  have  power  to  perform  ministerial  acts  which  can 
be  regarded  as  va/id,  that  is,  as  having  the  security  of 
the  Divine  covenant.  Can  there  be  a  greater  demand 
on  credulity  or  a  nearer  approach  to  unreasoning  super- 
stition ? 

Let  us  come  close  home  and  ask  what  is  reall}'  meant 
by  a  valid  ministerial  act  ?  Is  it  meant  that  Christ's 
Gospel  brings  no  peace  to  a  burdened  soul,  Christ's 
promises  no  consolation  to  a  troubled  heart,  unless 
proclaimed  by  official  lips  ?  If  that  is  what  is  meant 
thousands  of  undoubted  facts  in  human  experience 
declare  this  to  be  untrue.  It  cannot  mean  that 
baptism  has  no  significance  unless  administered  by 
clerical  hands,  for  the  Anglican  Church,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  officially  acknowledged  the  validity  of  lay 
baptism.  The  vital  thing  in  a  valid  ministry  in  the 
eyes  of  churchmen  is  the  power  to  work  some  mys- 
terious  change    in    the    sacramental    elements.      The 
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recent  Papal  Bull  declares  the  grace  and  power  of  the 
priesthood  is  chiefly  the  power  "  of  consecrating  and  of 
offering  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Without 
putting  it  quite  so  plainly,  Canon  Gore  says  that  "  one 
of  the  richest  and  holiest  parts  of  the  priest's  ministry 
is  that  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice."  Contrasted  with  such 
language  as  this  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  little 
stress  is  laid  in  Scripture  on  any  officiating  person  at 
the  Communion  Service.  Judging  from  the  account 
given  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  classical  passage  on  the 
subject  in  the  Epistles,  neither  our  Lord  nor  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  anything  about  indispensable  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  "  celebrant,"  as  he  has  come  to  be  called. 
He  is  not  even  mentioned.  With  the  apostle  a  "  valid 
eucharist"  seems  to  depend  upon  there  being  valid 
communicants.  If  those  who  come  to  the  table  eat 
and  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  they  are 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  if  they  do 
not  prove  themselves,  if  they  discern  not  the  Lord's 
body,  they  receive  no  blessing — they  eat  and  drink 
judgement  unto  themselves.  We  find  the  same  spirit 
in  the  little  Church  manual  of  half  a  century  later. 
The  Didache  lays  stress  on  the  element  of  thanks- 
giving, which  is  all  that  the  word  Eucharist  means,  as 
being  the  offering  of  the  people  themselves  :  "  Concern- 
ing the  Eucharist,  thus  give  j^f  thanks  :  First,  as  regards 
the  cup  :  We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  our  Father,  for  the 
holy  wine  of  Thy  Son  David  which  Thou  madest  known 
unto  us  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  ;  .  .  .  And  after  ye  are 
satisfied  thus  give  ye  thanks :  We  give  Thee  thanks, 
Holy  Father,  for  Thy  holy  name  which  Thou  hast  made 
to  tabernacle  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge  and 
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faith  and  immortality  which  Thou  has  made  known 
unto  us  through  Th}-  Son  Jesus."  It  is  further  said,  in 
addition  to  these  thanksgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the\-  are  to  "  permit  the  prophets  to  offer 
thanksgiving  as  much  as  they  desire  "  (cc.  ix.,  x).  So, 
again,  if  we  pass  on  another  half-century,  and  come  to 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  still  find  thanksgiving, 
not  consecration,  the  prevailing  idea.  Describing  the 
custom  of  the  Christians  (c.  151,  A.D.),  he  tells  us  that 
at  a  certain  point  in  their  worship,  bread  and  wine  are 
brought  "  to  the  president  of  the  brethren,"  or,  as  the 
words  may  be  translated,  "  to  that  one  of  the  brethren 
who  was  presiding  (ji^  irpoearc^Ti  rwv  'adeXcpiov),  and  he, 
taking  them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  thanks  at  considerable  length 
for  our  being  counted  worthy  to  receive  these  things 
at  His  hands."  Evidently  this  act  of  thanksgiving  was 
regarded  as  that  of  the  people  themselves,  for  it  is 
further  said  :  "  When  he,"  the  presiding  brother,  "  has 
concluded  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  the  people 
present  express  their  assent  by  saying,  Amen  "  {^Apology 
i.  65). 

Thus  for  something  like  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  our  Lord  instituted  the  Supper  in  remembrance  of 
Himself,  to  show  forth  His  death  till  He  come,  there 
was  no  stress  laid  upon  a  duly  commissioned  "celebrant," 
or  on  the  power  of  consecrating  and  offering  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  kind  of  teaching 
came  in  later,  and  we  may  surely  ask  by  what  right  it 
came  in  ?  Priests  and  prelates  may  bring  in  super- 
stitions to  exalt  themselves,  but  they  cannot  alter  the 
spiritual  facts  of  the  universe  or  change  the  eternal  laws 
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of  God.  These  remain  sublimely  unaffected  by  clerical 
inventions  and  by  all  that  Councils  or  Convocations 
may  decree.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Hearken 
not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  prophesy  unto 
you  ;  they  teach  you  vanity  :  they  speak  a  vision  of 
their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 
The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream  ; 
and  he  that  hath  My  word  let  him  speak  My  word 
faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 
Lord." 
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III. 

N  our  investigations  thus  far  we  have  found  two 
uncertainties  gravely  affecting  the  theory  of  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  one  relating  to  the  starting-point  of 
the  commission,  the  other  to  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted.  We 
now  come  upon  a  yet  further  uncertainty,  that,  namely, 
which  relates  to  the  line  of  transmission  along  which  the 
supern.atural  commission  is  said  to  come. 

Since  the  one  Church  parted  into  the  two  streams  of 
East  and  West,  the  Churches  of  the  West  trace  their  line 
of  descent  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  thus,  of 
course,  the  Anglican  Church  derives  such  Orders  as  she 
claims  to  possess.  The  validity  of  these  Orders,  if  there 
be  anything  in  the  ecclesiastical  theory,  depends,  there- 
fore, upon  the  validity  of  the  succession  from  the  apostles 
as  preserved  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Uncertainty  here 
must  necessarily  involve  uncertainty  all  along  the  line. 
Yet  we  find  it  was  not  till  far  on  in  the  second 
century  that  this  Church  acquired  precedence  among 
the  Churches  of  the  time,  and  even  then  precedence  was 
due  to  the  civil  greatness  of  the  city  rather  than  to  any 
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ecclesiastical  or  prescriptive   right.     As  far  on   in  the 
century  as  the  time  when  Irena^us  wrote  (c.  i8o  A.D.), 
Jerusalem,   not   Rome,  was  still    looked    up  to  as  the 
Mother  Church    of   the   Christians.     Referring   to   the 
answer  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sanhedrin,  while  ad- 
mitting elsewhere  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  Rome, 
Irenaeus   says   of  that   in  Jerusalem :    "  These  are  the 
voices  of  the  Church  from  which  every  Church  had  its 
origin  ;  these  are  the  voices  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
citizens  of  the  New  Covenant ;  these  are  the  voices  of 
the   apostles  ;    these   are  the  voices  of  the  disciples  of 
the   Lord,  the   truly   perfect"  i^Adv.  Halves,   iii.    12.    5). 
Now,  so    far  as   the   apostles    are  concerned,  the  con- 
nexion   between    the    Church    in    Rome   with    that    in 
Jerusalem  was  not  closer  than  that  of  the   Church    in 
Antioch  or  Alexandria  or  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
or  Macedonia.     The  Church  in  Rome  was  not  founded 
by  any  of  the  apostles,  for  it  was  in  existence  before 
any    of    them    had     passed     beyond    the    bounds    of 
Syria.     As   we  gather   from    the    Epistle   of  Clement, 
there   were   in    the   year   95    A.D.    old    men    who    had 
been  members  of  that  Church  from  youth  to  old  age 
(c.    63).     It    had    long   been    in    existence   when    Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  up  to  that  time, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  had  not  been  there  himself;  while  the 
probability  is  that  Peter  never  saw  the  city  till  he  was 
taken  there  for  martyrdom.     We  may  almost  certainly 
say  that  the  Church  in  Rome  was  founded  by  Christian 
laymen,  by  those  "  sojourners  from   Rome,  both  Jews 
and  proselytes,"  who  were  among  the  three  thousand 
converted  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
who  carried  back  the  glad  tidings  to  the  city  from  which 
they  came.     As  late  as  the  year  referred  to  (95  A.D.) 
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there  is  no  mention  of  a  bishop  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement ; 
the  letter  being  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  And 
what  is  more  striking  still,  while  Ignatius,  or  the  Pseudo- 
Ignatius,  is  ever  bent  on  glorifying  the  bishop's  office,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  passes  by  the  bishop 
altogether,  as  though  the  Church  had  no  such  officer. 
He  speaks  of  the  Church  in  Rome  as  "  beloved  and 
enlightened,"  as  "  having  the  presidency  in  the  country 
and  region  of  the  Romans,"  the  precedence  being  one 
"  of  love,  of  walking  in  the  law  of  Christ,  and  bearing 
the  Father's  name  " — all  this  about  the  Church,  but  not 
one  word  about  the  bishop  of  the  Church,  upon  whom, 
as  a  connecting  link,  the  welfare  of  Christendom  is 
now,  by  many,  supposed  to  depend.  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  held  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
frankl}'  admits  that  if  Ignatius  had  not  incidentally 
mentioned  that  he  was  "the  bishop  of"  or  "from  Syria," 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would  have  contained  no 
indication  of  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  office.  He 
says :  "  With  all  the  importance  attributed  to  the 
Roman  Church  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  Roman  bishop.  Indeed  there  is 
not  the  faintest  hint  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  existed  at 
this  time.  Yet,  startling  as  the  omission  is,  it  entirely 
accords  with  the  information  derived  from  other  trust- 
worthy sources.  All  the  ancient  notices  point  to  the 
mature  development  of  episcopacy  in  Asia  Minor  at 
this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  earliest  notices 
of  the  Church  in  Rome  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion." I  In  other  words,  the  only  way  Dr.  Lightfoot 
could  account  for  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  a  bishop 
in  Rome  in  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans  is  by 

'  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  i,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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supposing  that  while  episcopacy  had  received  develop- 
ment in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  date  he  fixes  for  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  (c.  Ii8  A.D.),  there  was  no  episcopacy  in  Rome. 
Yet  by  this  time  all  the  apostles  had  been  dead  for 
years,  Peter  and  Paul  for  more  than  half  a  century,  so 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome,*  when  he  did  come,  was,  on 
this  hypothesis,  certainly  not  in  succession  from  the 
apostles.  So,  again,  with  the  other  document  of  the 
period,  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Rome.  If  we  had  no  other  information  we  should  be 
unable  to  say  what  was  the  form  of  church  government 
in  Rome  when  this  work  was  written.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
says  that  "  the  internal  history  of  the  Church  in  Rome 
is  shrouded  in  thick  darkness  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  third,  from  the  age  of 
Clement  to  the  age  of  Hippolytus — scarcely  a  ray  here 
and  there  penetrating  the  dense  cloud."  ^  There  must, 
therefore,  be  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  Roman  suc- 
cession. The  earliest  computation  we  have  is  that  of 
Irenaeus  (175-190  A.D.),  and  he  leaves  Peter  out  of  the 
catalogue  (Adv.  HcBres.,  iii.  3.  3).  If  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  it  is  the  list  of  Hegesippus  which  Epipha- 
nius  has  preserved  {Hcer.  xxvii.  6) — both  Irenseus  and 
Hegesippus  make  Linus  the  first  bishop,  Anencletus  the 
second,  and  Clement  the  third.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  makes  Peter  to  be 
the  first  bishop,  as  do  other  early  authorities.  The  Arme- 
nian version  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  and  also 
the  Syriac  Catalogue,  make  him  to  be  bishop  of  Rome 
for  twenty  years  ;  and  the  Chronicon,  as  translated  by 
Jerome,  for  twenty -five  years  ;  one  later  list  gives  twenty- 
two    years,  and    another  twenty-eight.     The    Liberian 

'  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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Catalogue  affects  to  be  very  precise,  setting  down  the 
length  of  Peter's  bishopric  as  twenty-five  years,  one 
month,  and  nine  days  (30-55  A.D.).  It  places  Clement 
next  after  Linus,  and  treats  the  name  of  Cletus  or 
Anacletus  as  that  of  two  distinct  persons,  each  with  a 
separate  term  of  office.  In  the  early  editions  of  the 
"  Liber  Pontificalis  "  (c.  687  A.D.)  an  explanatory  para- 
graph inserted  in  the  biography  of  Peter  states  that  both 
Linus  and  Cletus  were  appointed  during  Peter's  lifetime 
to  act  as  suffragans,  and  relieve  him  from  routine  business 
{Ed.  Duchesne^  p.  1 18).  It  represents  the  apostle  also  as 
ordaining  Clement  to  be  his  immediate  successor.  In 
the  life  of  Clement,  in  the  same  work,  he  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  the  pontificate  on  the  charge  of  Peter  ;  and 
this  though  Clement  is  made  to  be  bishop  nine  years 
and  to  have  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (loi  A.D.), 
while  Peter  was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
64  A.D.  The  tradition  that  Peter  was  twenty-five  years 
bishop  of  Rome,  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  started  by 
Jerome,  390-415  {De  Vir.  illus.  c.  i),  that  is,  not  till  more 
than  300  years  after  the  death  of  Peter.  The  further 
assumption  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (41-54  A.D.)  contradicts  all  we  know  of  him 
from  authentic  sources.  Paul  tells  us  distinctly  (Gal.  ii. 
7-9)  it  was  arranged  that  while  he  himself  went  to  the 
Gentiles,  Peter  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision^ 
confining  his  labours  to  the  Jews,  an  arrangement  which 
was  amicably  carried  out.  In  44  A.D.  we  know  he  was 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  3),  and  also  in  51  A.D.  (Acts  xv.)  ; 
a  little  later  he  was  in  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  1 1).  Then,  as  we 
learn  from  his  first  Epistle,  in  some  part  of  his  life  he 
laboured  in  various  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  almost 
certainly  as  far  east  as  Babylon.     He  could  not  have 
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been  in  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (57  or  58  A.D.),  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him 
among  the  greetings  with  which  the  Epistle  concludes  ; 
nor  can  he  have  been  there  when  Paul  wrote  from 
Rome  during  his  captivity  (61  or  62-63  O""  64  A.D.).  In 
fact  we  come  upon  no  early  trace  of  his  being  in  Rome 
at  all  until  we  get  to  the  probably  well-founded  tradition 
that  he  met  his  death  there.  In  that  case  he  would  be 
likely  to  reach  the  city  in  the  early  summer  of  64  A.D., 
aud  suffer  martyrdom  shortly  after.  It  is  therefore 
upon  this  extremely  slender  foundation  that  the  Popes 
of  Rome  base  their  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  Peter. 
So  far  as  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Roman  succession  is 
concerned,  Dr.  Dollinger,  ever  a  candid  historian,  tells 
us  that  the  list  of  the  Popes  drawn  up  under  Liberius 
from  the  death  of  Christ  till  his  own  time  (352-369  A.D.) 
is  the  oldest  there  is,  and  the  source  of  the  later  ones  ; 
and  that  while  the  second  part  is  reliable  and  historic, 
the  first  part,  up  to  230  A.D.,  contains  serious  errors, 
and  the  contemporary  consulates  and  emperors  are 
given  in  a  random  and  very  incorrect  way.  This  is 
not  much  to  say  for  a  record  from  which  all  later 
Roman   lists  and  records  were  derived. 

Thus  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  have,  in 
our  search  for  certainty,  to  cross  a  region  of  shifting 
sand,  and  we  naturally  ask  what  is  the  security  of  an 
edifice  that  has  no  better  foundation  than  this?  If 
succession  be  vital,  not  to  the  well-being  merely,  but 
to  the  actual  existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  something  more  reliable  than  we 
find  here.  There  was  succession  in  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, but  it  was  a  succession  which  could  be  verified 
at  any   moment.     The  sole  qualification   of  the  priest 
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was  that  he  must  belong  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and 
the  genealogical  tables  of  that  family  were  all  carefully 
and  publicly  preserved.  The  credentials  of  any  given 
priest  could  therefore  be  produced  at  any  given  moment, 
and  for  centuries  doubt  seems  never  to  have  arisen. 
When  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  a  foreign 
country  doubt  did  arise,  those  priests  who  could  not 
find  their  register  among  those  that  were  reckoned 
among  the  genealogy  "  were  deemed  polluted,  and  put 
from  the  priesthood.  And  the  Tirshatha  said  unto 
them  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things 
till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim," 
that  is  with  a  Divine  oracle  which  should  compensate 
for  the  chasm  in  the  register  of  the  genealogy  (Ezra  ii. 
62  ;  Neh.  vii.  64).  No  hope,  it  seems,  can  be  looked 
for  of  such  supernatural  intervention  in  the  case  of 
Apostolical  Succession.  No  "  priest  with  Urim  and 
Thummim  "  may  be  expected  to  bridge  over  the  awful 
chasm.  Mr.  Haddan,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Suc- 
cession theory,  contends  that  unless  the  gift  of  Orders 
descend  in  unbroken  line  from  those  who  first  had  it, 
namely,  the  apostles,  "  nothing  short  of  a  new  revelation, 
or  a  new  commission  from  God  can  create  afresh  the  gift 
which  Christ  gave  once  for  all  at  the  beginning."  ^  In 
like  manner  Bishop  Sage  exclaims  :  "  If  such  a  succes- 
sion is  once  interrupted,  how  shall  it  begin  again  ?  How 
shall  commissions  be  had  ?  Who  is  authorised  to  give 
them  ?  There  is  a  necessity  of  having  them,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  expected  immediately  from  heaven."  2  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  such  contingencies  and  dire 

'  Apostolical    Succession    in    the    Chiiixh    of  England,    by    Arthur   W. 
Haddan,  B.D. 
-  Reasonabloiess  of  Toleration,  p.  2o8. 
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possibilities  when  ecclesiastical  comfort  fails,  mathe- 
matical consolation  is  near  at  hand.  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  own  trenchant  fashion,  puts  the  case  thus  :  "  Whether 
a  given  clergyman  be  really  a  successor  of  the  apostles 
depends  on  an  immense  number  of  such  contingencies 
as  these  :  whether,  under  King  Ethelwolf,  a  stupid  priest 
might  not,  while  baptizing  several  scores  of  Danish 
prisoners  who  had  just  made  their  option  between  the 
font  and  the  gallows,  inadvertently  omit  to  perform  the 
rite  on  one  of  these  graceless  proselytes  ;  whether  in 
the  seventh  century  an  impostor,  who  had  never  received 
consecration,  might  not  have  passed  himself  off  as  a 
bishop  on  a  rude  tribe  of  Scots  ;  whether  a  lad  of  twelve 
did  really,  by  a  ceremony  huddled  over  when  he  was  too 
drunk  to  know  what  he  was  about,  convey  the  episcopal 
character  to  a  lad  of  ten."  ^  Canon  Gore  replies  to  this 
that  invalidating  irregularities  in  episcopal  ordinations 
would  not  have  the  effect  supposed,  because  succession 
comes  of  interlacing  lines,  each  bishop  having,  as  a  rule, 
been  consecrated  by  three  of  his  order  ;  and  that  it  has 
been  mathematically  argued  ^  that  even  if  we  make  the 
supposition  of  one  consecrator  in  twenty  not  being 
validly  consecrated,  the  chances  will  be  8,cxdo  to  one 
against  all  three  consecrators  in  any  given  case  being  in 
a  like  position  To  this  argument  it  was  long  since 
replied  that  though  mathematical  in  form  it  yields  but 
a  probable  conclusion,  whWe  certainty  \s  what  is  required  ; 
and  that  even  for  that  probability  the  data  are  all  to  be 
assumed.  What  is  wanted  is  a  criterion  which  shall 
distinguish  the  genuine  Orders  from  the  spurious.  No 
man   knows  but  he  may  be  the  unhappy  8,oooth,  and 

'  Essay  on  Gladstone  on  Church  mid  State. 

^  By  Mr.  Gladstone,  Church  Principles,  pp.  235,  236. 
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therefore  on  this  mathematical  theory  no  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  is 
a  duly  ordained  priest,  but  only  that  he  has  g-|j§i]  parts 
of  certainty  that  he  is.^  Of  course  this  is  said  by  way 
of  showing  that  one  absurdity  can  only  be  met  by 
confronting  it  with  another.  For  questions  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  settled  by  the  doctrine  of  chances 
mathematically  computed,  or  by  traditionary  cata- 
logues of  the  occupants  of  particular  sees  for  centuries. 
The  theory  is  not  only  weakest  where  it  needs  to  be 
strongest — that  is,  at  the  starting-point — what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  is  that  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
spiritual  genius  and  character  of  Christian  faith  and 
life.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  on  such  invisible 
evidence  as  is  produced  in  this  case,  nothing  can  be 
believed,  or  if  anything,  everything. 


IV. 

The  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession,  further,  assumes, 
what  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  facts, 
that  siipernatiii-al  grace  ajid  spiritual  power  are  restricted 
to  official  lines.  It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  that  a  commission  in  order  to  be  valid  must 
come  from  above,  not  from  below,  from  Church  authority, 
that  is,  from  the  bishop,  not  from  the  people.  It  should 
be  as  distinctly  understood  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
that  in  the  opinion  of  non-episcopalians  a  valid  com- 
mission comes  neither  from  the  bishop  nor  the  people, 
but  from  God  Himself  Commission  from  a  bishop  is 
not  high  enough  for  them.  They  hold,  and  hold  strenu- 
ously, that,   as    the   apostle  said,  it   is    God  who  "  set 

'  Essays  Ijy  Henry  Rogers,  iii.  21. 
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in  the  Church  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers"  (i  Cor.  xii.  28),  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another 
Epistle,  Christ  Himself  "gave  some  apostles  and  some 
prophets  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers"  (Eph.  iv.  11).  The  true  preacher  of  Christ's 
evangel  receives  his  commission  direct  from,  heaven. 
He  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "  Whom 
shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  "  and  in  moments 
of  life,  sacred  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  has  humbly 
given  back  response,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  !  "  From 
profoundest  experience  he  knows  what  the  ancient 
prophet  meant  when  he  said,  "  There  is  in  mine  heart, 
as  it  were,  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
am  weary  with  forbearing  and  I  cannot  contain  !  "  If 
a  man  has  received  a  call  from  God  like  that  all  that 
either  bishop  or  people  can  do  is  to  recognise  it  and 
give  it  free  play  in  the  Church.  If  the  man  has  it  not, 
neither  bishop  nor  people  can  give  it  or  in  any  way 
make  up  for  its  absence.  If  the  commission  comes  not 
from  heaven  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  officials  to  confer 
it,  if  it  does  they  are  not  within  their  right  to  forbid  it. 
Then,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  whether  bishop  or 
people,  it  is  a  simple  question  of  recognition  on  their 
part  of  call  and  gifts  already  bestowed  on  God's  part. 
Whether  the  bishop  is  more  fitted  to  recognise  the  gifts 
and  call  of  a  man  than  a  body  of  spiritual  men  whose 
hearts  have  responded  to  the  exercise  of  those  gifts,  is 
a  point  on  which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion. 
Not  a  few  are  strongly  convinced  that  a  body  of  prayer- 
ful, spiritually  minded  men  are  quite  as  capable  as  any 
bishop  of  judging  whether  a  man  has  really  been  sent 
of  God,  and  indeed  more  capable  than  many  bishops  of 
whom  we  have  heard.     A  Church  recognising  a  man's 
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gifts  from  God  as  qualifying  him  to  teach  and  lead  them, 
and  inviting  neighbouring  presbyters  to  join  them  in 
setting  him  apart,  are  well  within  their  Scripture  rights, 
and  certainly  have  primitive  usage  in  their  favour.  In 
the  ancient  document  known  as  the  Apostolic  Canons 
it  is  provided  that  "  if  there  are  few  men  and  not  twelve 
persons  competent  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
neighbouring  Churches  should  be  written  to,  in  order 
that  three  selected  men  may  come  thence  and  examine 
carefully  if  he  is  worthy."  An  assembly  so  constituted 
might  fitly  recognise  the  Divine  gift  in  a  man  and 
solemnly  set  him  apart  to  the  service  of  God  and  His 
Church.  A  bishop  can  do  no  more.  At  all  events,  if 
an  ordination  so  conducted  was  valid  in  the  second 
century  ii  may  very  well  be  equally  valid  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

The  call  from  God,  then,  is  the  vital  element,  and  this 
is  restricted  to  no  one  form  of  organisation.  Disre- 
garding all  official  lines,  it  comes  to  some  men  now  as 
it  came  to  Amos  of  old,  who  said  to  Amaziah,  "  I  was 
no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  a 
herdman  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees  :  and  the  Lord 
took  me  from  following  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  My  people  Israel!  "  Though 
belonging  to  no  privileged  caste,  qualified  by  no  official 
initiation,  he  was  yet  commissioned  of  heaven  to  receive 
and  give  forth  the  message  of  the  Eternal.  What  was 
true  of  the  ancient  prophet  is  true  also  of  the  prophet 
of  New  Testament  times.  There  is  not  a  line  to  show 
that  our  Lord  ever  set  up  a  priestly  caste  in  His  Church. 
Neither  He  Himself,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  of  His 
apostles  came  of  a  priestly  line  ;  and  while  Scripture, 
as  a  revelation  from   God  is  in  all   its  essentials  pro- 
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fessedly  complete,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prescribe  or 
sanction  one  exclusive  form  of  organisation.  The  very 
fact  that  the  primitive  office-bearers  were  popularly 
elected,  of  itself,  made  a  priestly  caste  impossible,  and 
in  no  single  instance  is  the  term  "  priest "  (hpevg)  applied 
to  an  office-bearer  of  the  Church.  From  their  youth 
the  apostles  had  been  familiar  with  the  hereditary 
priesthood  of  the  Jewish  temple,  but  they  never  thought 
of  introducing  it  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  only 
High  Priest  they  knew  of  under  the  new  dispensation 
was  Christ  Himself ;  the  only  human  priesthood  they 
recognised  was  the  universal  body  of  believers  which 
was  constituted  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  not  till  the  Jewish  temple  was  literally  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  city  destroyed,  and  its  very  name  changed 
to  ^lia  Capitolina  that  the  idea  began  to  be  suggested 
that  the  Christian  teacher  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  priest.  Once  suggested,  it  was  strengthened  by 
the  life-long  associations  with  heathen  priests  and 
temples  which  many  of  the  new  converts  brought 
with  them.  But  the  Old  Dispensation  was  never  meant 
to  be  the  final  law  for  Christian  men.  Christ  is  the 
mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  and  He  ever  lives  to 
make  that  better  covenant  a  living  reality.  To  create 
vicars  of  Christ  on  earth,  mediating  human  priests 
between  God  and  the  soul,  is  to  disparage  the  abiding 
Presence  and  all-pervading  action  of  Him  who  has  said, 
"  Behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore  "  ;  "  Lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  was  a 
bishop  of  the  Church,  and  one  learned  in  Christian 
antiquity  above  all  the  bishops  of  his  time,  who  has 
said   that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  "  has  no  sacred  days 
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or  seasons  ;  no  special  sanctuaries,  because  every  time 
and  place  alike  are  holy.  Above  all  it  has  no  sacerdotal 
system.  It  interposes  no  sacrificial  tribe  or  class  between 
God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention  alone  God  is  recon- 
ciled and  man  forgiven.  Each  individual  member  holds 
personal  communion  with  the  Divine  Head.  To  Him 
immediately  he  is  responsible,  and  fi'om  Him  directly 
he  obtains  pardon  and  draws  strength."  ^  In  support  of 
the  views  he  holds  Canon  Gore  uses  an  illustration 
which  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  made  him 
aware  of  the  fallacy  of  his  position.  The  priesthood  of 
the  Church,  he  says,  follows  analogies  elsewhere  :  there 
is  a  priesthood  of  science  ministering  the  mysteries  of 
nature  ;  a  priesthood  of  art  ministering  and  interpreting 
beauty  to  men  ;  a  priesthood  of  political  influence, 
organised  and  made  authoritative  in  offices  of  state  ;  and 
in  like  manner  a  natural  priesthood  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence belonging  to  men  of  spiritual  power.  This  argu- 
ment would  be  deserving  of  consideration  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  men  whom  God  calls  to  be  high  priests 
of  literature,  of  art,  of  science,  of  political  life  derived 
their  genius,  influence,  and  authority  always  and  only 
along  an  official  line  and  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
a  rigidly  defined  and  exclusive  organisation.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  shown. 
Certainly  it  was  not  under  such  conditions  that  Dante, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  illumined  the  world  ; 
that  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  and  Rafifaelle  glorified 
Art  ;  or  that  Faraday,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  Science  and  opened  up  new  worlds  of 
possibility  to  human   life. 

So  much  stress  being  laid  upon  Apostolical  Succes- 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot,  The  Christian  Ministry,  p.  179. 
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sion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  expression 
to  its  source  and  find  out,  if  we  can,  what  it  really 
meant  in  the  lips  of  those  who  first  used  it.  It 
occurs  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  preface  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius.  Stating  the  purpose 
of  this  history,  which  he  says  is  to  place  upon  record 
"the  successions  of  the  Holy  Apostles"  {jaq  tmv  hpiov 
aTTooToAwv  diaSoxag),  he  explains  that  he  regards  as 
successors  of  the  apostles  all  witnesses  to  the  truth  who 
have  ensured  the  continuous  connexion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  with  its  original  source,  and  guaranteed  the 
faithful  preservation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
For  him  the  episcopate  is  only  one  element  in  the 
succession  of  the  apostles.  That  succession,  according 
to  him,  included  the  martyrs  and  the  continuous  line  of 
teachers  who,  either  by  spoken  word  or  by  their  writings, 
have  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  Gospel  in 
the  world.  The  one  thing  with  which  Eusebius  is  con- 
cerned is  the  propagation  of  the  all-important  truth, 
the  Divine  Word,  not  with  the  development  of  Church 
institutions,  and  therefore  not  primarily  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hierarchy.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the 
succession  of  teachers — Apologists  like  Quadratus,  Aris- 
tides  and  Justin,  who  were  not  bishops,  "  all  who  in  each 
generation,  with  or  without  writings,  proclaimed  the 
Divine  Word  "  (J>re/.) ;  indeed,  all  the  many  nameless 
evangelists  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  who  were  trans- 
mitters of  the  tradition  were  really  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  succession  of  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  being  holy 
disciples  of  such  men  they  built  up  the  Churches  the 
apostles  had  founded  (//.  E.,  iii.  37).  Here,  as  Harnack 
says,  it  is  especially  clear  that  the  conception  of  succes- 
sion  is  by  no   means  to  be  understood  as  hierarchic- 
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clerical ;  and  Heinrici  refers  to  the  fact  that  Eusebius 
has  restored  the  expression  of  Josephus — "  an  exact 
succession  of  prophets  "  (//".  E.,  iii.  10.  4),  using  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  did  not  connect  the 
succession  only  with  bishops.  With  Eusebius  the  first 
succession  of  the  apostles  is  not  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion, but  the  first  generation  after  the  apostles.  Having 
given  the  names  of  leading  teachers  under  the  reigns  of 
the  different  emperors,  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
eighth  book  that  he  has  already  "  related  the  successions 
of  the  apostles  in  all  his  Seven  Books,"  the  application 
being  obvious.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  speaks  of 
himself  as  coming  under  the  influence  of  various  eminent 
teachers  during  the  formative  period  of  his  life.  "  The 
last  of  these,"  he  says,  "  who  was  first  in  power,  gathering 
the  spoil  of  the  flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
fields,  engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a  deathless 
element  of  knowledge  "  {Strom.,  i.  i).  Eusebius  says  this 
passage  refers  to  Clement's  teacher  Pantsenus,  who  was 
head  of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  :  "  This 
same  man  also  Clement  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Stromata  when  he  points  out  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  "  {aTroGTo\iKy}g 
StaSox»?c)-  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Eusebius  re- 
garded Pantaenus,  though  he  was  not  a  bishop,  as  not 
only  in  the  apostolic  succession,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  that  succession. ^  It  is  clear  also  that 
he  regards  the  succession  of  the  other  teachers  whom 
Clement  names  along  with  Pantaenus  as  forming  part 
of  the  Apostolic  Succession.  With  Eusebius,  as  with 
Hegesippus  before  him,  the  fragments  of  whose  writings 

'  Harnack,   Die  Chronologic  der   altchristlicheu   Li/teratur,    1S97,   pp. 
64-67. 
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he  has  preserved  for  us,  the  master-idea  of  the  succes- 
sion was  the  handing  on  of  apostoHc  teaching,  not  the 
transmission  of  a  special  commission  or  of  supernatural 
grace.  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Eusebius  (c.  i8o  A.D.),  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  various  pastors  or 
bishops.  While  at  Rome,  he  says,  "  I  drew  up  the  list 
of  the  succession  as  far  as  Anicetus,"  but  the  great  point 
with  him  was  that  "  in  every  succession  and  in  every 
city  they  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Lord."  He  conversed  with  most  of 
the  bishops  as  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  "  he  received 
the  same  teaching  from  all  "  (77.  E.,  iv.  22). 

Not  only  in  those  first  ages  of  the  Church  of  which 
Eusebius  wrote,  but  in  all  ages,  the  great  religious 
teachers  of  mankind  have  never  been  confined  to  the 
official  circles  of  the  priestly  systems.  A  writer  of  our 
own  time  has  reminded  us  that,  by  the  highest  rank  of 
the  whole  profession  of  the  clergy — the  Pontificate  of 
Rome — the  key  of  knowledge  has  been  perhaps  wielded 
less  than  by  any  other  great  institution  in  Christendom  ; 
that  of  the  257  prelates  who  have  been  Popes  of  Rome 
only  about  four  have  done  anything  by  their  writings  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  to  raise  the 
moral  perceptions  of  mankind,  and  that  the  services  of 
these  were  in  the  form  of  occasional  acts  of  toleration 
towards  the  Jews,  the  rectification  of  the  calendar,  and 
a  few  similar  examples  of  enlightenment.  He  contends 
also  that  if  one-half  of  mediaeval  Christendom  was 
influenced  in  its  desires  after  goodness  by  the  clerical 
work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  other  half  was  no  less 
elevated  by  the  lay  work  of  the  divine  poem  of  Dante  ; 
that  if  the  religion  of  England  has  been  fed  in  large 
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part  by  Hooker,  by  Butler,  by  Wesley,  and  by  Arnold, 
it  has  also  been  fed,  perhaps  in  a  yet  larger  part,  by 
Milton,  by  Bunyan,  by  Addison,  by  Cowper,  and  by 
Walter  Scott  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  almost  uniform  law 
by  which  the  sins  and  superstitions  of  Christendom 
have  been  bound  or  loosed,  has  been  that  some  one 
conscience  or  some  few  consciences,  more  enlightened 
or  more  Christlike  than  their  fellows,  have  struck  a  new 
light  or  opened  some  new  door  into  truth  ;  and  then  the 
light  has  been  caught  up  and  the  opening  widened  by 
the  gradual  advance  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the 
mass.i 

Such  services  as  have  been  rendered  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  to  the  great  cause  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  progress — and  they  have  been  many  and  great — have 
come  from  their  possession  of  a  Divine  influence  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
in  Christ  rather  than  from  any  special  grace  received 
from  episcopal  consecration.  The  qualities  displayed 
and  the  services  rendered  were  Catholic  only  because 
they  were  Christian.  Any  other  theory  of  the  Christian 
ministry  than  this  of  personal  gifts  and  spiritual  fitness 
is  sure  to  act  disastrously.  In  order  to  establish  the 
theory  of  x-lpostolical  Succession  and  the  validity  of 
sacraments  as  dependent  upon  the  presence  and  acts  of 
an  officiating  priest,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  show 
that  the  acts  are  valid  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  performs  them.  It  is  a  sound 
instinct,  which  surely  comes  from  God  and  commends 
itself  to  every  sensible  man,  that  raises  the  searching 
question,  How  is  it  conceivable  that  men  of  evil  or 
utterly  unspiritual  lives,  such  as  too  many  of  the  clergy 

'  Stanley's  Christian  Institutions,  pp.  138-9. 
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have  been,  can  be  God's  instruments  to  impart  His 
spiritual  gifts  to  others  ?  Dire  indeed  must  be  the 
exigency  which  led  a  man  like  Leighton  to  reply  : 
"  God  can  convey  grace  by  those  to  whom  He  has 
given  none ;  He  can  cause  them  to  carry  this  treasure 
and  have  no  share  in  it  ;  carry  the  letter  and  not  know 
what  is  in  it."  Canon  Gore  maintains  that  the  objection 
to  unspiritual  men  performing  spiritual  functions  is  one 
that  rather  admits  of  being  strongly  felt  than  con- 
sistently argued,  forgetting  that  that  which  is  strongly 
felt  is  often  truer  than  that  which  is  consistently  argued. 
The  unworthiness  of  the  minister,  he  says,  hinders  not 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
not  the  minister,  is  the  giver  of  the  grace  ;  that  even 
our  Lord  recognised  the  official  authority  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  ;  and  that  in  a 
visible  society  in  which  good  and  bad  are  mingled 
together  there  is  really  no  more  difficulty  in  believing 
that  bad  men  can  share  the  functions  of  the  ministerial 
priesthood  than  that  bad  men  share  the  priesthood 
which  belongs  to  all  Christians.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  bad  men  do  share  the 
priesthood  which  belongs  to  all  Christians,  we  feel 
instinctively  that  this  kind  of  argument  is  confusing 
to  one's  moral  sense,  and  would  never  have  been  used 
except  under  the  stress  of  direst  emergency,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  up,  by  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  an 
ecclesiastical  system  foreign  to  the  Scriptural  idea.  The 
power  of  God  is  not  conveyed  by  physical  contact,  but 
by  the  reception  of  a  spirit.  God  in  His  spiritual  realm 
works  not  through  the  hands  of  a  man,  but  through  his 
soul,  and  thus  working  love  begets  love,  and  faith 
generates  faith.     The  mind  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  the 
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minds  of  His  servants,  acts  on  other  minds,  whether  by- 
ideas  or  character,  and  so  produces  Hkeness  to  itself. 
On  the  mechanical  theory  of  transmission  one  is 
shocked  to  find  that  no  amount  of  wickedness  can 
invalidate  Holy  Orders,  though,  strange  to  say,  a  mere 
technical  informality  at  ordination  may.  The  Pope  has 
definitely  and  formally  decided  that  the  absence  of 
certain  words  in  ordination  has  completely  invalidated 
clerical  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  for  three 
centuries  and  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orders  of 
the  Holy  Father  Rodrigo  Borgia,  and  his  son  C?esar, 
the  cardinal,  were  not  invalidated,  though  the  record  of 
their  lives  presents  a  picture  of  flagitiousness,  treachery, 
rapine,  and  murder  unsurpassed  in  the  records  of  guilt. 
Of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon  we  have  in  Petrarch's 
Letters  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  who  calls  it  the 
third  Babylon,  the  shameless  abode  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust,  where  honour,  innocence,  and  piety  are  of  no 
avail  against  gold  ;  and  heaven  and  Christ  themselves 
are  put  up  to  sale.  The  men  who  did  these  things  were 
in  Holy  Orders  ;  violations  of  the  most  sacred  human 
obligations  were  committed  on  the  steps  or  from  the 
very  seat  of  the  Papal  throne,  still  these  Orders  were 
not  invalidated.  Straightforward,  single-minded  men, 
uncorrupted  by  ecclesiastical  systems,  refuse  to  bewilder 
their  moral  sense  by  these  outrages  upon  Scripture  ;  and 
since  sanctity  is  an  attribute  which  belongs  to  the 
indivisible  will  or  personality,  refuse  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  private  character  and  official  functions. 
What  would  He  have  said  who  in  other  days,  with  stern 
severity  and  holy  scorn,  drove  out  worldliness  from  the 
temple  of  God  ?  He  did  say,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them. 
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In  addition  to  the  objections  already  urged  against 
the  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession,  there  is  one  of 
constitutional  sort  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  :  it  is  that 
the  undue  stress  laid  upon  official  authority  in  the  Church 
has  had  the  effect  of  superseding  the  self-governing  and 
viutually  edifying  functions  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  earliest  time  were  com- 
munities gathered  from  the  outside  world,  and  when 
thus  gathered  each  community  was  complete  in  itself 
and  self-governing.  They  were  communities  existing 
within  the  greater  community  of  the  national  life.  They 
regarded  themselves  as  sojourners  (irapoiKoi),  dwellers  by 
the  side  of  others.  As  to  their  heavenly  citizenship, 
they  were  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners  {wapoiKoi), 
but  as  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  this  world  they  were 
sojourners  ever.  In  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  the  Hebrew  captives  in  the  cities 
of  Babylon  were  so  described,  and  those  who  returned 
after  the  seventy  years  were  known  as  "  the  sons  of  the 
sojourning  "  (irapoiKiag).  The  word  passed  over  to  the 
Christians  because  they  felt  that  they  lived  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  and  in  a  real  sense  separate  from  their 
neighbours.  The  letter  known  as  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  bears  the  superscription  :  "  The  Church  of 
God  which  sojourneth  in  Rome  to  the  Church  of  God 
which  sojourneth  [irapoiKoixDJl  ^^  Corinth."  They  were 
transitory  dwellers  (TrapoiKOi)  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  made  their  home  in  this  world,  and  were  per- 
manent residents  in  the  secular  sphere  (kutoikoi).  The 
feeling  is  finely  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
(c.  5.)  :  "  Christians,"    says   this    writer,    "  are   not   dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  either  in  locality, 
or  in  speech,  or  in  customs.  For  they  dwell  not 
somewhere  in  cities  of  their  own,  .  .  .  but  while  they 
dwell  in  cities  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  as  the  lot  of 
each  is  cast,  and  follow  the  native  customs  in  dress  and 
food  and  the  other  arrangements  of  life,  their  own 
citizenship  is  quite  of  other  sort.  They  dwell  in  their 
own  countries,  but  only  as  sojourners  ;  they  bear  their 
share  in  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  endure  all 
hardships  as  strangers.  Every  foreign  country  is 
fatherland  to  them,  and  every  fatherland  is  foreign." 
This  feeling  of  separateness  from  the  outside  un- 
spiritual  world  drove  them  quite  naturally  the  closer  to 
each  other.  United  by  the  most  powerful  of  bonds,  that 
of  common  religious  sympathies  and  aspirations,  they 
came  together  under  a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood 
and  received  that  kind  of  stimulus  which  men  always 
get  from  association  with  those  animated  by  like  aims 
and  hopes.  Spiritual  brotherhoods  thus  constituted,  and 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  unsympathetic  surroundings, 
were  almost  of  necessity  autonomous  communities,  and 
all  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  show- 
that  they  actually  were.  For  example,  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  for  long  after,  they  elected  their  own  officers. 
They  even  took  prominent  part  in  choosing  an  apostle 
to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Judas.  It  was  among  the 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  that  Peter  made  the 
proposition  that  the  vacancy  should  be  filled,  and  they, 
that  is,  the  whole  company,  put  forward  two  men  to  be 
decided  on  as  the  lot  should  direct.  Again,  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  apostles  needed  help  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  they  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
unto  them  and  said  :  "  Look  j'^  out,  brethren,  from  among 
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you  seven  men  of  good  report."  The  saying  pleased  the 
whole  multitude,  and  they  chose  Stephen  and  others  to 
be  set  apart  by  the  apostles.  As  we  learn  from  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Church  in  Corinth  not  only 
elected  its  presbyters  but  also  dismissed  them.  It  is 
true  their  brethren  in  Rome  remonstrated  with  them  for 
doing  it,  but  not  because  they  had  no  right  to  dismiss 
their  officers,  but  only  because  they  had  exercised  their 
power  in  the  case  of  men  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
dismissed,  who  had  "  ministered  unblameably  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  in  lowliness  of  mind,"  and  who  had  been 
appointed  "  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church."  We 
gather  that  Polycarp  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  in  setting  aside  an  unworthy 
presbyter  in  the  person  of  Valens  {Ep.,  c.  ii).  The 
Didache  of  about  the  same  date  charges  the  Churches 
to  appoint  for  themselves  bishops  and  deacons,  worthy 
of  the  Lord,  men  true  and  approved.  The  Apostolic 
Canons,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  case  of  a  Church  so 
small  that  "  there  are  not  twelve  persons  who  are  com- 
petent to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  bishop,"  urges  them 
to  send  for  three  persons  from  some  neighbouring 
Church  to  assist  them  in  making  their  choice.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  also  enjoin  that  the  bishop  shall 
be  "  chosen  hy  the  whole  people,  who,  when  he  is 
named  and  approved,  let  the  people  assemble  with  the 
presbytery  and  bishops  that  are  present  on  the  Lord's 
Day  and  let  them  give  their  consent"  (viii.  4).  Up 
to  and  even  after  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  under 
Constantine  bishops  and  presbyters  were  chosen  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  by  show  of  hands  (x^tporovia) ; 
and  Eusebius  tells  us  (//.  E.,  vi.  29)  that  when  Fabianus 
was  chosen  successor  to  Anteros,  all  the  brethren  were 
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met  for  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  body  with  all  eager- 
ness and  with  one  voice,  as  if  moved  by  the  one  Spirit 
of  God,  proclaimed  him  worthy,  and  without  delay 
placed  him  in  the  bishop's  seat.  Other  elections,  such  as 
that  of  Damasus  at  Rome,  of  Gregory  at  Constantinople, 
of  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and  of  Chrysostom  at  Constanti- 
nople, prove  conclusively  that  the  right  of  popular 
election  continued  in  the  Church  for  centuries,  and  that 
too  after  great  constitutional  changes  in  other  important 
respects  had  been  brought  about.  Even  Cyprian,  with 
all  his  strongly  pronounced  ecclesiastical  proclivities, 
charged  the  people  to  separate  themselves  from  an 
unworthy  minister,  especially  since  they  themselves  have 
the  power  either  of  choosing  worthy  ministers  or  of 
rejecting  unworthy  ones.  He  speaks  also  of  his 
colleague  Sabinus  as  having  had  a  pastorate  conferred 
on  him  "  b\-  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  brotherhood  "  ; 
and  he  regards  it  as  a  thing  of  Divine  authority  that  a 
minister  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
under  the  eyes  of  all,  and  be  approved  worthy  and 
suitable  by  jDublic  judgement  and  testimony. 

Returning  to  early  apostolic  times,  we  find  that  the 
Churches  not  only  elected  their  own  permanent  officers, 
but  also  chose  their  representatives  for  special  occasions 
and  purposes.  They  sent  forth  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.)  ;  and  the 
Churches  afterwards  received  the  accounts  of  the  work 
of  God  which  were  brought  back  by  such  missionaries. 
When  tidings  of  the  work  at  Antioch  "  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Church  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  they  sent  forth 
Barnabas  as  far  as  Antioch  "  (Acts  xi.  22).  When  Paul 
and  Barnabas  returned  "  they  gathered  the  Church 
together,  and  rehearsed  all  things  that  God  had  done 
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with  them."  When  the  question  arose  at  Antioch  as  to 
the  Gentile  converts  being  required  to  conform  to  the 
Jewish  custom  of  circumcision,  it  was  the  brethren  there 
who  appointed  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  certain  others  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  hold  consultation  with  the 
apostles  and  elders  on  the  question  ;  when  these 
delegates  set  forth  they  were  "  brought  on  their  way  by 
the  Church,"  and  when  they  reached  Jerusalem  "  they 
were  received  of  the  Church  "  as  well  as  of  the  apostles 
and  elders.  It  is  said  that  the  apostles  and  the  elders 
were  gathered  together  to  consider  of  the  matter,  but  it 
is  clear  from  what  follows  that  it  was  really  a  conference 
of  the  whole  Church,  for  we  read  that  when  Peter  spoke 
"  all  the  multitude  kept  silence ;  and  they  hearkened 
unto  Barnabas  and  Paul  rehearsing  what  signs  and 
wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by 
them."  Then  when  a  decision  in  favour  of  liberty  had 
been  arrived  at,  "  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles  and 
elders  with  the  whole  Church  to  choose  men  out  of  their 
company  and  send  them  to  Antioch  along  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas."  The  document  containing  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  Jerusalem  ran  in  the  name  of  the  apostles 
and  elder  brethren  and  was  addressed  "  unto  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  greeting."  The  delegates  thus  appointed 
when  they  were  dismissed  came  down  to  Antioch,  and 
having  gathered  the  multitude  together,  they  delivered 
the  epistle.  "  And  when  they  "  {i.e.,  the  multitude)  "  had 
read  it  they  rejoiced  for  the  exhortation  "  (or  declared 
decision).  These  brethren  having  spent  some  time  in 
Jerusalem  "were  dismissed  in  peace //'c*;;/  the  brethren 
unto  those  that  had  sent  them  forth  "  (Acts  xv.).  In 
another  instance  we  find  Paul  saying  that  along  with 
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Titus  he  was  sending  to  Corinth  "  the  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  Gospel  is  spread  through  all  the  Churches," 
but  he  straightway  adds  that  this  very  brother  whom  he 
is  sending  had  really  been  elected  by  the  Churches  to 
assist  the  apostle  in  the  matter  in  hand  (x^ipoTovriOeig 
vTTo  tCov  lKK\r](Tuov).  Tlius  spccial  commissioners  as  well 
as  ordinary  officers  were  elected  by  the  Church,  as  the 
word  seems  to  indicate,  by  show  of  hands.  Then,  too, 
each  Church  controlled  its  own  expenditure  and  exercised 
discipline  within  its  own  borders.  The  Church,  as  a 
Church,  as  a  primary  assembly,  passed  judgement  upon 
erring  brethren  in  their  fellowship.  Paul,  referring  to 
the  action  of  the  whole  body,  enjoins  upon  the  Galatians 
to  restore  a  lapsed  brother  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  ;  and 
he  calls  upon  the  Church  at  Corinth  to  deal  firmly  with 
a  case  of  grave  immorality  which  had  occurred  among 
them.  They  "  being  gathered  together "  are  to  ex- 
ercise discipline  upon  the  man  who  has  dishonoured 
the  Christian  name.  They  have  the  right,  and  duty  is 
involved  in  the  right :  "  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are 
within,  whereas  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth? 
Put  away  the  wicked  man  from  among  your- 
selves." ^ 

This  autonomy  of  the  several  Churches  is  further 
recognised  in  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  Churches 
themselves  and  not  to  their  officers  that  the  apostle 
addressed  his  various  Epistles.  This  was  universally 
the  case.  These  Epistles  were  addressed  to  the  Church 
in  Rome,  "  beloved  of  God,"  to  the  Church  in  Corinth, 

'  "  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  more  prominent  in  our  examination  of  the 
Ecclesi3e  of  the  apostoHc  age  than  the  fact  that  the  Ecclesia  itself,  i.e., 
apparently  the  sum  of  all  its  male  adult  members,  is  the  primary  body,  and, 
it  would  seem,  even  the  primary  authority "  (Hort's  Christian  Ecclesia, 
p.  229). 
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"  called  to  be  saints,"  to  "  the  Churches  of  Galatia,"  to 
"  the  saints  which  are  in  Ephesus,"  to  "  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which  are  at  Colossae,"  and 
to  "  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  one  exceptional 
instance  of  an  opening  salutation  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  is  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  but  even  here  the  people  take 
precedence,  and  the  letter  is  addressed  "  to  all  the  saints 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons." 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  alleged  that  Paul 
reminded  Titus  that  he  had  left  him  in  Crete  to  set 
in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  appoint 
elders  in  every  Church.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by 
analogy  elsewhere,  even  in  Crete  the  people  would 
choose  their  own  elders,  and  the  function  of  Titus 
would  be  confined  to  seeing  the  arrangements  carried 
out  and  setting  those  apart  whom  the  Churches  had 
chosen.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  exercised 
any  kind  of  surveillance  over  these  Churches  afterwards. 
No  doubt  in  the  case  of  converts  newly  gathered  and 
communities  newly  formed  the  missionary  who  intro- 
duced the  Gospel  among  them  would  have  more  than 
ordinary  influence  for  a  while.  But  the  normal  con- 
dition was  that  of  self-government.  So  again  when 
Paul  says  that  there  pressed  upon  him  daily  "  anxiety 
for  all  the  Churches,"  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  implied  formal  or  authoritative  supervision 
of  their  affairs,  but  only  brotherly  care  for  the  great 
enterprise  which  lay  so  near  his  heart.  We  may  be 
reminded,  too,  of  the  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Church 
at    Corinth,    in    which   he    seems    to    exercise   a   sort 
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of  episcopal  authority  over  the  brethren  there.  But 
this  letter  proves  too  much.  For  when  we  look 
more  carefully  into  it  we  find  it  is  from  a  Church, 
to  a  Church,  not  from  a  bishop  to  a  Church. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  a  letter  from  "  the 
Church  of  God  which  sojourneth  in  Rome  to  the 
Church  of  God  which  sojourneth  in  Corinth,  to  them 
which  are  called  and  sanctified  by  the  will  of  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Dr.  Lightfoot  is 
emphatic  enough  on  the  point  :  "  There  is  every 
reason,"  he  says,  "  to  believe  the  early  tradition  which 
points  to  St.  Clement  as  its  author,  and  yet  he  is  not 
once  named.  The  first  person  plural  is  maintained 
throughout :  '  We  consider,'  '  we  have  sent.'  Accord- 
ingly the  writers  of  the  second  century  speak  of  it  as 
a  letter  from  the  community,  not  from  the  individual. 
Thus  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  writing  to  the  Romans, 
(c.  170,  A.D.)  refers  to  it  as  the  Epistle  'you  wrote  us 
by  Clement '  (Euseb.,  H.E.,  iv.  23).  Irenaeus  says,  '  the 
Church  in  Rome  sent  a  very  adequate  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  urging  them  to  peace.'  Later  still  Clement 
of  Alexandria  calls  it  the  Epistle  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Corinthians.  .  .  .  Now  that  we  possess  the  work 
complete  we  see  that  the  existence  of  Clement  is  not 
once  hinted  at  from  beginning  to  end.  The  name 
and  personality  of  Clement  are  absorbed  in  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  the  spokesman."  ^  Whatever  changes 
after  years  may  have  brought,  there  was  at  first  no 
diocesan  episcopate,  no  authority  exercised  by  one 
Church  over  another.^     The  members  of  one    Church 

'  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  i.  vol.  i.  69. 

^  "Of  officers  higher  than  elders  we  find  [in  the  New  Testament]  nothing 
that  points  to  an  institution  or  system,  nothing  like  the  episcopal  system 
of  later  times  "  (Dr.  Hort's  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  232). 
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received  the  members  of  other  Churches  to  hospitahty, 
letters  of  commendation  were  given  and  received, 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  moved  to  and  fro 
among  the  various  Churches,  tarrying  and  teaching 
here  and  there,  and  so  begetting  a  kind  of  corporate 
congregational  unity  among  the  many  brotherhoods 
scattered  abroad.  But  anything  like  authoritative 
control  from  without  came  much  later.  Even  Councils 
when  they  first  began  were  simply  brotherly  con- 
ferences without  power  of  legislation.  There  is  a 
significant  passage  in  Tertullian  i^De  Jejuniis,  c.  xiii.) 
in  which  he  says  that  "  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Greece  (J)er  Grcscias)  there  are  held  in  definite  localities 
those  Councils  gathered  out  of  the  universal  Churches, 
by  whose  means  not  only  all  the  deeper  questions 
are  handled  for  the  common  benefit,  but  the  actual 
representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name  is  celebrated 
with  great  veneration.  And  how  worthy  a  thing  is 
this,  that  under  the  auspices  of  faith  men  should 
congregate  from  all  quarters  to  Christ !  '  See  how 
good  and  how  enjoyable  for  brethren  to  dwell  in 
unity ! '  This  psalm  you  know  not  well  how  to  sing 
except  when  supping  in  a  goodly  company !  "  From 
these  words  we  gather  that  up  to  the  time  of  Tertullian 
Church  Councils  were  confined  to  the  nations  bearing 
the  name  of  Greeks,  and  had  not  been  adopted  either 
in  Africa  or  in  the  Latin  Church,  or  among  the 
Churches  along  the  Nile  ;  that  they  were  mere  con- 
venient human  arrangements  and  not  Divine  institu- 
tions ;  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  several  Churches,  but  conferred  in 
brotherly  manner  on  spiritual  matters  of  general  interest 
and  importance  ;  and  finally  that  the  bishops  or  pastors 
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present  at  these  Councils  were  there  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  Churches,  and  not  in  their  private 
and  individual  capacity. 

The  general  history  of  the  period,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  bears  out  this  statement  of  Tertullian.  There 
is  no  reference  to  any  ecclesiastical  Council  prior  to 
the  second  century.  The  Conference  recorded  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  was  not  really 
a  Council  proper.  A  Council  in  the  technical  sense 
means  an  assembly  of  several  associated  Churches, 
or  a  congregation  of  delegates  representing  a  number 
of  Churches  met  to  consult  on  the  common  welfare. 
The  gathering  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  merely 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  one  individual  Church 
consisting  of  the  apostles,  elders,  and  people.  Ecclesi- 
astical Councils  properly  so  called  came  much  later, 
and,  as  Tertullian  says,  were  at  first  confined  to  Greece, 
from  which  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century 
they  passed  into  Palestine  and  Syria.  Mosheim,  whose 
keen  insight  into  early  Church  history  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  more  recent  writers,  said  long  since  that 
while  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  the  Churches  were 
united  in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and  love,  "yet 
with  regard  to  government  and  internal  economy,  every 
individual  Church  considered  itself  an  independent 
community.  Neither  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in 
any  ancient  document  whatever  do  we  find  anything 
recorded  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  any  of  the 
minor  Churches  were  at  all  dependent  on,  or  looked 
up  for  direction  to,  those  of  greater  magnitude  or 
consequence ;  on  the  contrary,  several  things  occur 
therein  which  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  every  one 
of  them   enjoyed  the  same  rights,  and  was  considered 
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as  being  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality  with 
the  rest."  ^ 

This  equality  of  the  Churches  among  themselves 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  equality  of  all  the 
brethren  in  each  separate  Church.  They  were  all  sons 
of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  therefore  all  entitled 
to  participation  in  their  common  affairs.  All  differences 
of  gifts  or  vocation  were  outweighed  by  the  common 
dignity.  Self-government  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
sonship,  and  ecclesiastical  office  could  only  represent 
the  rendering  of  service.  These  early  communities 
were  fully  empowered  to  exercise  the  most  important 
rights.  They,  as  we  have  seen,  elected  and  dismissed 
their  own  officers  ;  chose  representatives  for  special 
service  ;  sent  out  missionaries  and  received  reports  of 
their  work  ;  exercised  discipline,  controlled  finance,  and 

'  Cof/imentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  Time  of 
Constatitine,  i.  263,  Vidal's  ed.,  181 3.  Dr.  Hort  is  quite  explicit  on  this 
point  in  his  Christian  Ecclesia.  Speaking  of  Paul's  Epistles  he  says, 
"Connected  with  this  carefulness  to  keep  individual  membership  in  sight 
is  the  total  absence  of  territorial  language  (so  to  speak)  in  the  designations 
of  local  Ecclesise"  (p.  114).  "Plural  designations  of  a  plurality  of 
Ecclesia  are  designated  by  a  genitive  of  the  region :  the  Ecclesise  of 
Judsea  (Gal.  i.  22),  of  Galatia(i  Cor.  xvi.  i),  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  i), 
of  the  nations  or  Gentiles  (Rom.  xvi.  4).  We  find  no  instance  of  such  a 
form  as  the  Ecclesise  of  Ephesus  (a  city)  or  the  Ecclesiae  of  Galatia  "  (a 
region),  p.  115.  "It  is  important  to  notice  that  not  a  word  in  the 
Epistle  [Ephesians]  exhibits  the  One  Ecclesia  as  made  up  of  many  Ecclesias. 
To  each  local  Ecclesia  St.  Paul  has  ascribed  a  corresponding  unity  of  its 
own ;  each  is  a  body  of  Christ  and  a  sanctuary  of  God  :  but  there  is  no 
grouping  of  them  into  partial  wholes  or  into  one  great  whole.  The 
members  which  make  up  the  One  Ecclesia  are  not  communities  but 
individual  men"  (p.  168).  "Thus  there  is  a  multiplication  of  single 
. Ecclesia.  We  need  not  trace  the  process  further.  We  find  St.  Paul 
cultivating  the  friendliest  relations  between  these  different  bodies,  and 
sometimes  in  language  grouping  together  those  of  a  single  region  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  him  establishing  or  noticing  any  formal  connexion  between 
those  of  one  region,  or  between  all  generally  "  (p.  227).  Whether  this  was 
anything  like  modern  Congregationalism  or  not,  it  certainly  was  very 
unlike  to  modern  diocesan  episcopacy,  or  a  National  Church  system. 
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carried  on  correspondence  in  their  own  name  with  sister 
Churches.  It  has  been  well  said  :  "  An  ecclesiastical 
office  endowed  with  independent  authority  could  not 
exist  along  with  this  self-government.  It  could  only 
take  the  form  of  a  ministry  whose  warrant  rested  from 
day  to  day  on  the  voluntary  approval  of  the  members."  ^ 


VI, 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
have  now  only  to  add  that  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession — the  estrangement, 
exclusiveness,  and  intolerance  engendered  by  it — are  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  it.  It  is  true  that  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  its  seeming  intolerance  the  theory 
is  sometimes  advanced  with  an  air  of  pious  humility. 
For  example,  in  1836  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows  :  "  Apostolic  Succession,  what  is  this  but  to 
say  that  we  have  a  privilege  which  scarcely  any  other 
body  of  Christians  has  in  the  West,  which  is  freed  from 
the  corruptions  of  Rome.  Or  again,  if  we  speak  of  it 
with  reference  to  Dissenters,  with  what  real  sorrow  we 
ought  to  feel  their  loss,  and  with  what  humility  our  own 
privileges  !  "2  Mr.  Haddan  again  sought  to  lessen  the 
appearance  of  assumption  by  making  pious  concession  : 
"  The  Churchman,"  he  says,  "  often  may  well  feel  that 
he  must  watch  and  labour  and  pray  if  he  would  rival 
many  a  Dissenter  in  spirituality  and  holiness.  But  the 
truth  is  unaltered  none  the  less  ;  nor  is  the  vantage 
ground  both  of  faith  and  of  grace  diminished  upon 
which  the  Churchman  stands  and  by  which  he  will  be 

'  Weizsacker's  Apostolic  Age,  bk.  v.  c.  ii.  2,  §  i. 

=  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  403  (E.  B.  P.  to  J.  F.  Russell,  Dec,  1836). 
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judged."''  Men  who  have  lived  in  a  clerical  atmosphere 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  can,  no  doubt,  write  in 
this  way  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  believing  that 
they,  and  they  only,  are  commissioned  and  privileged 
from  heaven.  But  pious  concession  is  not  the  best 
substitute  for  sound  argument,  and  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  artifice  of  inculcating  absurdities  by  the  use  of 
"  an  awful  and  reverential  manner  "  has  been  said  to  be 
the  approved  receipt  for  sanctifying,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
timid  and  credulous,  the  most  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  and  common  sense.  Imitators  are  seldom  equal 
to  those  they  imitate.  It  is  difficult  for  Anglican 
writers  to  rival  the  Jesuits  in  the  subtle  art  of  pro- 
pounding doctrines  subversive  of  Scripture  and  insult- 
ing to  human  reason  with  an  air  sanctimonious  and  a 
show  of  pious  gravity.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that 
so  able  a  writer  as  the  one  just  quoted  would  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  his  theory,  if,  as  he  says,  a  Churchman 
with  his  supernatural  privilege  would  have  to  strive  so 
resolutely  in  order  to  rival  in  spirituality  and  holiness 
many  a  Dissenter  who  on  his  hypothesis  was  destitute  of 
this  privilege.  There  must  be  serious  lesion  somewhere. 
While  there  is  an  air  of  piety  in  this  way  of  putting  the 
case,  there  is  also  the  appearance  of  resolute  fidelity  to 
truth  in  the  manner  in  which  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  theory  is  disavowed.  In  Tract  No.  4 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Ti?nes,  Hurrell  Froude  first  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  by  accepting  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession they  did  not  unchurch  all  Christians  who  have 
no  bishop,  and  then  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying,  "  We  are  not  judging  others,  but  deciding  on 

'  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  Arthur  W.  Haddan, 
P-  73- 
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our  own  conduct.  We  do  not  pass  sentence  on  other 
persons,  but  we  are  not  to  shrink  from  our  deliberate 
views  of  truth  and  duty  because  difficulties  may  be 
raised  by  such  persons.  To  us  such  questions  are 
abstract,  not  practical,  and  whether  we  can  answer  them 
or  no,  it  is  our  business  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  Church 
Apostolical  whereof  we  are  actual  members."  In  like 
manner  Mr.  Haddan  also  defends  the  exclusiveness  of 
his  party  by  saying  that  "  truth  is  none  the  less  to  be 
held  fast  because  there  are  good  men  who,  unhappily 
for  themselves,  do  not  hold  it  ;  least  of  all,  truth  that 
forms  part  of  the  elementary  creed  of  Christendom." 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  less  courteous,  puts  the  matter 
more  brusquely :  If  continental  Protestants,  or  Dis- 
senters at  home,  go  wrong,  that  is  their  affair,  not  his. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  regulations  of  foreign 
Churches,  to  burn  mine  own  fingers  with  snuffing  other 
men's  candles  ?  Let  them  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
master."!  In  company  with  these  writers  Canon  Gore, 
also,  has  no  misgiving  on  the  score  of  uncharitableness. 
He  declines  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
Churches  calling  themselves  Episcopal,  but  not  Anglican, 
have  really  the  historical  succession,  but  he  has  not  a 
vestige  of  doubt  about  others  :  "  It  will  appear  at  once 
as  a  consequence  of  all  this  argument  that  the  various 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  organisations,  however 
venerable  on  many  and  different  grounds,  have,  in 
dispensing  with  the  episcopal  succession,  violated  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Church's  life.  ...  It  follows, 
then,  not  that  God's  grace  has  not  worked  and  worked 
largely,  through  many  an  irregular  ministry,  when  it 
was  exercised  or  used  in  good  faith,  but  that  a  ministry 

'    Warning  against  Scottish  Discipline.  ' 
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not  episcopally  received  is  invalid,  that  is  to  say,  falls 

outside    the   conditions    of    covenanted    security,   and 

cannot  justify  its  existence  in  terms  of  the  covenant." ^ 

On  reading  this  one  is  disposed  to  ask  where  is  this 

covenant  to  be  seen,  the  "  terms  "  of  which  seem  to  be 

known  in  episcopal    circles,  but  nowhere  else?     What 

are  "  uncovenanted  mercies,"  and  if,  as  it  seems,  they 

reach  even  to  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul  and  to  the 

building  of  him  up  in  nobleness  of  Christian    life  and 

character,  wherein  do  they  differ  from  mercies  that  are 

covenanted  ?      The   only   covenant   we   who   read   our 

Bibles  know  of  is  that  new  covenant,  the  "  terms  "  of 

which   were  first   set   forth   by   the   prophet   Jeremiah 

(xxxi.  31-34),  and  afterwards    more  clearly  and    fully 

stated    by  the  writer  of  the   Epistle   to   the    Hebrews 

(viii.  6-13),  and  of  which  Christ  Himself  is  the  Mediator. 

This  only  covenant  of  which  we  know  anything  in  these 

New  Testament  days  has  for  its  "  terms  "  :  that  God's 

great  law  of  life  and  truth  is  now  to  be  no  mere  external 

law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  but  a  law  inscribed  by 

the  living  Spirit  on  the  inward  heart  ;  that  to  men  thus 

illumined  the  promise  is  made,  "  I   will   be  to  them  a 

God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people  "  ;  that  there  shall 

be  a  universal   reign  of  light,  so  that  "  they  shall  not 

teach    every    man    his    neighbour    and    every    man    his 

brother,  saying,    Know    the    Lord,  for    all    shall    know 

Him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest "  ;  and  finally  this 

new,  this  better  covenant,  carries  this  gracious  promise, 

"  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins 

and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."     There  is 

nothing  here,  not  a  word,  which  authorises  any  man  to 

narrow  the  flowings  forth  of  Divine  grace  to  an  official 

'    The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Chiirch,  pp.  344-45. 
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line  of  priests.  The  only  priest  with  whom  this  cove- 
nant is  concerned  is  the  one  great  Mediator,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  entered  in  once  into  the  Holy 
Place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  If 
there  is  any  other  covenant  in  existence  by  which  the 
Eternal  has  promised  to  tie  Himself  down  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  high  time  it  was 
produced,  that  its  credentials  may  be  examined.  We 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  it  appears  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  the  great  authority  on  all  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical etiquette,  knows  nothing  of  it  either.  In  terms, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  he 
has  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Anglican  Orders  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  have  been  and  are  abso- 
lutely null  and  void,  altogether  invalid.  Canon  Gore 
cannot  place  the  non-episcopal  Churches  lower  down  in 
the  scale  than  the  Pope  places  the  Church  to  which  Canon 
Gore  himself  belongs.  Canon  Gore  will  probably  reply 
to  the  Pope  that  his  assumptions  do  not  alter  facts  ;  we 
say  precisely  the  same  thing  to  Canon  Gore  and  those 
who  are  with  him.  The  mere  fact  that  ordinations  have 
been  performed  by  bishops  for  a  given  number  of 
centuries  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  face  of  the 
further  fact  that  diocesan  bishops  were  unknown  for 
two  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  that  what 
bishops  there  were  were  simply  individual  pastors  of 
separate  Churches,  with  no  more  authority  than  a  simple 
pastor  has  to-day.  An  exclusive  theory  of  the  ministry 
on  which  such  momentous  results  are  made  to  depend 
should  surely  have  a  broader  and  deeper  foundation  to 
stand  on  than  a  metaphor  or  a  hint,  a  guess  or  a  criti- 
cism. It  cannot  be  shown  when  the  commission  for 
which  so  much  is  claimed  was  first  given,  or  to  whom, 
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how  it  was  passed  on,  or  along  what  h'ne  it  came,  and 
yet  on  such  frivolous  grounds  Christian  men  are  inso- 
lently consigned  to  uncovenanted  mercies,  and  bidden 
to  withdraw  from  the  Holy  Place  to  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles.  A  vigorous  writer  of  half  a  century  ago  said 
then  what  needs  to  be  repeated  now,  that  the  strongest 
and  most  irrefragable  argument  against  so-called  Church 
principles  is  not  so  much  their  absurdity,  though  that  is 
flagrant  enough,  but  their  essential  uncharitableness. 
One  stands  absolutely  confounded  at  the  fatuity  of  men 
who,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  are  ready 
to  fraternise  with  Rome  while  they  treat  Lutheran  and 
Presbyterian  with  scorn  and  contumely ;  who  for  the 
sake  of  mere  figments  remorselessly  exclude  a  large 
portion  of  the  communities  of  Christendom  from  the 
very  name,  rights,  and  privileges  of  Christian  Churches  ; 
who  can  imagine  the  great  doctrines  in  which  both  they 
and  their  opponents  coincide,  and  which  form  the  theme 
and  triumph  of  inspired  eloquence,  of  less  moment  than 
doctrines  and  rites  on  which  Scripture  is  ominously 
silent,  or  which  seem  to  stand  in  shocking  contrast  to 
the  moral  grandeur  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the 
Christian  institute. 

The  facts  of  life  and  of  the  spiritual  world  cannot  be 
explained  on  the  theories  of  these  men,  and  may  well 
give  them  pause.  There  have  been  and  are  saintly  men 
and  women  by  thousands  who  show  all  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  whose  Christian  character  is  unim- 
peachable, who  yet  have  remained  outside  the  episcopal 
communion  all  their  lives.  There  are  thousands  of 
godly  ministers,  whose  work  God  has  graciously  owned 
in  the  saving  and  upbuilding  of  men,  who  can  point  to 
the  fruits  of  their  ministry  and  say,  "  Need  we,  as  do 
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some,  epistles  of  commendation  ?  Ye  are  our  epistles, 
written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  being 
made  manifest  that  ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ,  minis- 
tered by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  tables  that 
are  hearts  of  flesh."  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
numbers  of  clerics,  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say,  who 
have  gone  through  all  the  forms  of  initiation  into  the 
episcopal  ministry,  and  yet,  so  far  as  men  could  judge, 
were  mere  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  The  facts  of  life 
make  havoc  of  the  fictions  of  priests.  God  refuses  to 
be  bound  by  the  narrow  notions  of  half-enlightened 
men.  What  they  please  to  call  His  "  uncovenanted 
mercies  "  are  only  His  own  Divine  way  of  showing  to 
these  men,  as  He  showed  to  Israel  of  old,  that  He  will 
not  be  restrained  within  the  pitiful  metes  and  bounds 
which  men  in  their  pride  and  prejudice  are  for  ever 
rearing.  The  love  of  God  is  broader  than  the  measures 
of  man's  mind ;  and,  throwing  down  the  middle  walls  of 
partition  built  up  by  men  in  their  littleness.  He  says 
sublimely,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.  The  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all,  and  is  rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  Him  :  for  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
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EARLIEST   FORMS   OF   CHURCH    LIFE 

THUS  far  in  our  inquiry  we  have  found  not  a  few 
weighty  reasons  for  hesitating  to  accept  that 
mechanical  conception  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry 
involved  in  the  idea  of  Apostohcal  Succession.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  more  positive  aspects  of  the  question,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering,  if  we  may,  what  the  primitive 
constitution  of  the  Church  really  was.  We  ought  to  set 
forth  on  our  search  by  laying  aside,  as  far  as  we  can, 
our  own  preconceived  ideas  ;  for  though  these  may 
harmonise  with  our  own  preferences,  they  may  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  facts.  With  all  their 
serious  defects  the  Tubingen  School  rendered  us  one 
important  service — they  stated  the  problem  of  Primitive 
Church  History  in  clearer  and  more  tangible  form  than 
it  had  been  stated  before.  Their  main  contentions 
have  now  been  discredited  and  left  behind,  but  Baur 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  writer  who  asked  him- 
self, not  what  does  Early  Christianity  prove,  but  what 
was  it  like  ?  Let  us  ask  the  same  question.  It  is 
direct  and  to  the  purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
clearing  away  much  useless  discussion  and  leading  us 
to  a  straight  issue. 
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But  when  we  have  resolved  to  keep  to  the  simple 
question,  What  was  Early  Church  organisation  like  ? 
we  ought  to  define  what  we  mean  by.  the  word  "  early." 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  are  some- 
times quoted  in  a  general  way  as  if  they  were  con- 
temporaries, whereas  there  was  a  century  and  a  half 
between  them — a  century  and  a  half  of  most  eventful 
years  during  which  momentous  changes  were  made.  It 
is  not  enough  therefore  to  go  back  merely  to  Cyprian's 
time  and  to  his  treatise  "  de  Unitate  "  in  our  search  for 
what  was  primitive.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Bunsen 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Tractarian  Party, 
while  exalting  "  tradition  "  and  "  antiquity,"  reserved  for 
themselves  the  task  of  determining,  by  a  process  of 
picking  and  choosing,  what  should  be  accepted  as  valid 
tradition  and  decisive  antiquity.  This  he  called  intro- 
ducing "  Popery  without  authority."  To  avoid  laying 
ourselves  open  to  the  same  objection  let  us  take  the 
earliest  time  of  all,  the  century  and  a  half  after  the 
founding  of  the  Church  at  Pentecost.  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary  in  this  selection,  for  this  was  the  period 
immediately  under  the  formative  influence  of  the 
apostles  or  of  men  who  knew  them,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
long  to  give  definite  character  to  Church  life.  It  may 
fairly  be  claimed  that  whatever  was  unknown  to  the 
Church  in  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence 
cannot  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  its  integrity 
through  subsequent  ages.  Divine  authority  can  no 
more  be  claimed  for  later  innovations  than  it  can  be 
claimed  for  any  ecclesiastical  invention  of  our  own 
times. 

The  period  being  thus  restricted,  the  materials  for 
judgement,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  to  us,  are 
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brought  within  definite  and  reasonable  compass.  The 
works  thus  included  as  being  original  sources  are,  of 
course,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  following  these  in  sub- 
apostolic  times  we  have  the  two  documents  improperly 
called  the  Epistles  of  Clement ;  the  recently  discovered 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles "  ;  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  ;  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ;  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  ;  the  Apologies  of  Aristides  and  Justin 
Martyr  ;  the  fragments  of  Papias  and  Hegesippus,  and 
the  Letters  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  ;  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  ;  the 
Apostolic  Canons  and  portions  also  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  though  these  were  not  collected  in  their 
present  form  till  a  much  later  date.  The  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  for  well-known  reasons,  stand 
by  themselves  and  require  separate  consideration. 

In  dealing  with  a  period  like  that  we  have  marked 
out  for  ourselves,  where  materials  are  scanty  and  un- 
certainties are  many,  we  are  under  the  necessit)'  of 
feeling  our  way  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  so 
happens  that,  as  far  as  Church  organisation  is  concerned, 
the  time  of  which  we  know  least  is  the  critical  and 
important  period  between  the  death  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (c.  64  A.D.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr  (c.  150  A.D.;  on  the  other  hand — a  period, 
speaking  roughly,  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  years. 
If  the  actual  arrangements  of  those  years  could  be  made 
clear,  many  of  our  difficulties  would  vanish.  But  failing 
this,  if  we  could  gain  something  like  certain  knowledge 
on  Church  organisation  as  it  existed  midway  between 
these  two  points,  we  should  have  gained  a  great  step  in 
advance.      From  this    vantage   ground  we    could    look 
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back  to  the  state  of  things  as  described  in  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Ephesians,  and 
forward  to  the  conditions  of  Church  life  as  described 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology,  and  if  we  found  any- 
thing like  continuity  and  agreement  from  point  to 
point  we  should  have  reasonable  presumption  of  some- 
thing like  certainty.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the 
discoveries  of  recent  years  have  placed  us  in  this 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  look  both  backward 
and  forward  from  a  midway  point.  The  coming  to  light 
of  the  little  manual  known  as  the  Didache  or  "  The 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  or  "  The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  as  it  is  variously  described,  consti- 
tutes a  new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Early  Church. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  some  brief 
description  of  the  work  before  proceeding  to  use  it. 

In  the  quarter  of  Constantinople  know  as  Phanar, 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks,  is  the  patri- 
archal church  and  the  residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch. 
Here  too  is  the  confused  and  irregular  mass  of  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
forming  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  building,  a  stone's  throw  to  the 
east,  has  been  for  years  the  residence  of  Philotheos 
Bryennios,  Metropolitan  of  Diocletian's  ancient  capital, 
Nicomedia.  He  is  second  only  in  ecclesiastical  rank  to 
the  Patriarch,  and  eminent  among  his  countrymen  for 
his  learning.  In  1873,  while  looking  over  the  MSS.  in 
the  Jerusalem  monastery  at  Constantinople,  he  came 
upon  a  small  bulky  volume  he  had  not  noticed  before. 
To  his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  he  found  therein, 
in  complete  form,  the  two  so-called  Epistles  of  Clement. 
So  occupied  was  he  with  these  that  he  failed  to  notice 
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the  Didache,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  book  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  1880  that,  looking  again  at  the  little 
treatise,  he  began  to  realise  the  value  of  the  find  he  had 
made.  In  1883  he  published  the  work,  together  with 
an  introduction  and  copious  notes,  and  since  then  the 
original  MS.  has  been  removed  to  Jerusalem,  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  fraternity.  The  volume  in  which  it 
was  found  comprises  120  leaves  of  vellum,  or  240  pages, 
contains  seven  different  works,  including  the  Didache, 
and  ends  with  a  colophon  stating  that  it  was  "  finished 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  i  ith  day,  Tuesday,  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Indiction  in  the  year  6564"  {i.e.,  a.d.  1056) 
"  by  the  hand  of  Leo,  notary  and  sinner."  This 
Didache  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned 
is  admitted  to  be  a  very  early  Christian  book,  its 
probable  date  being  c.  95  A.D.  Zahn  and  Lightfoot 
both  place  it  between  80  and  100  A.D.  ;  Funk,  Langen, 
De  Romestin  and  others  content  themselves  with 
placing  it  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  there  had  been  such  a  book. 
As  early  as  200  a.d.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quoted-  it 
as  Scripture,  regarding  it  as  semi-apostolic  and  semi- 
inspired  ;  Eusebius  also  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr  that  he  was  probably  familiar  with  it ;  and 
Professor  Rendel  Harris  notes  that  it  was  current  in 
the  second  century  in  Rome,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
Alexandria,  and  indeed  was  more  widespread  than 
almost  any  other  early  document  that  can  be  compared 
with  it.  It  was  incorporated  into  patristic  writings  and 
Early  Church  manuals  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  ;  and  a  sermon  b)- 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  shows  that  he  was 
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familiar  with  it  from  beginning  to  end,  using  it  almost  as 
a  text-book,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  known  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century. 

This  little  manual  had,  therefore,  a  remarkable  record 
to  begin  with  ;  and  it  was  no  sooner  published  on  its 
re- discovery  in  1883  than  scholars  at  once  recognised  its 
great  importance.  Dr.  Lightfoot  stated  that  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  work  were  proved  to  exceed  the  highest 
expectations.  It  was  accepted  as  a  genuine  fragment 
of  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Schaff,  after 
a  careful  analysis  of  language  and  substance,  pointed 
out  that  it  bore  close  affinity  in  style  and  vocabulary  to 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  distinct  both 
from  classical  and  patristic  Greek  ;  that  while  its 
vocabulary  comprises  552  different  words,  of  these  504 
are  New  Testament  words.  Then,  as  to  its  substance, 
he  showed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Didache  which 
could  not  have  been  written  between  70  and  100  A.D. 
On  the  one  side  there  are  no  allusions  to  facts,  move- 
ments, customs,  and  institutions  known  throughout 
Christendom  from  the  middle  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century  ;  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  New 
Testament  canon  or  of  any  New  Testament  book, 
except  the  Gospels.  It  is  silent  on  the  Easter  con- 
troversy, which  in  the  second  century  became  a  burning 
question  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  silent  also  on  certain 
ascetic  practices  which  began  to  prevail.  Then,  on  the 
positive  side,  it  is  seen  to  present  Christian  teaching  and 
Christian  institutions  in  primitive,  childlike  simplicity. 
The  love-feast  and  the  Eucharist,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  were  gradually  sepa- 
rated, in  the  Didache  were  still  one ;  there  was  no  class 
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distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  no  mention  made 
of  ordination  or  of  the  three  orders  of  which  so  much 
was  made  later,  and  there  was  still  room  left  for 
extemporaneous  prayer  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
which  had  not  yet  stiffened  into  fixed  liturgical  form. 
From  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Didache  there  was  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  that  of  Dr.  Krawutzcky,  of  Breslau,  who, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  felt  that  its  theology  did 
not  come  up  to  the  orthodox  churchmanship  of  Peter, 
and  assigned  it  to  an  Ebionitizing  source,  c.  200  A.D. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  Roman  Catholic  writer 
{^Dublin  Review^  October,  1884)  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  the  work  as  a  compendium  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
as  accepted  in  140  A.D.,  but  which  presented  a  state  of 
things  which  had  already  died  out  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Church,  thus  resembling,  as  he  said,  that  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  in  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  which  wit- 
nesses at  this  day  to  a  survival  of  Norman  architecture 
in  a  remote  district  after  it  had  ceased  in  England. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Harnack  does  not 
use  too  strong  language  when  he  describes  this  book  as 
of  "  epoch-making  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Church  constitution."  We 
may  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  fuller  consideration 
of  that  passage  in  the  Didache,  of  which  he  said  that 
"  in  the  whole  of  Early  Christian  literature  there  is  no 
other  passage  so  important  for  the  initial  history  of  the 
Catholic  episcopate."  This  occurs  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the  reception  accorded 
to  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  the  manual  charges 
the  brethren  thus  :  "  Appoint  for  yourselves,  therefore, 
bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men  who  are 
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meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved  ; 
for  unto  you  they  also  perform  the  service  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers.  Therefore  despise  them  not ; 
for  they  are  your  honourable  men  [or  men  to  be 
honoured],  along  with  the  prophets  and  teachers." 
Taking  this  passage  with  what  had  gone  before,  we 
arrive  at  this  result,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
there  was  a  twofold  organisation  in  the  early  Churches, 
one  based  on  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  regarded 
as  directly  from  God — God-endowed  and  God-commis- 
sioned, belonging  to  all  the  Churches,  and  consisting 
of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  ;  the  other  part  an 
organisation  fixed  and  local,  chosen  by  the  individual 
congregation,  having  for  its  function  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  consisting  of  bishops 
and  deacons.  It  is  clear  from  the  Didache  that  the 
latter  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  former.  It  was 
necessary  to  urge  that  they  were  not  to  be  despised,  but 
to  be  regarded  with  honour  along  with  the  prophets  and 
teachers  ;  for  indeed,  probably  in  the  absence  of  these, 
they  also  performed  the  service  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers. 

The  vital  question  now  to  be  asked  is,  Does  this  two- 
fold division  of  Church  officers  correspond  with  what  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  matter  of  Church  organisa- 
tion? In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  we  note 
first  that  both  in  the  Didache  and  the  Scriptures  the 
place  of  honour  is  assigned  to  the  teachers  rather  than 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Church.  The  Didache 
says  :  "  My  child,  thou  shalt  remember  him  that  speaketli 
unto  thee  the  Word  of  God  night  and  day,  and  shalt 
honour  him  as  the  Lord  ;  for  whencesoever  the  Lordship 
speaketh  there  is  the  Lord  "  (c.  4).     In  like  manner  in 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read  :  "  Remember  your 
rulers  who  spake  unto  you  the  Word  of  God"  (xiii. 
7).  The  same  Greek  phrase  is  in  both  places,  and  also 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  if  it  were  a  technical 
expression  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye 
every  one  that  speaketh  unto  thee  the  Word  of  the  Lord" 
(xix.  19,  10).  Then,  when  we  come  to  differentiate 
these  teachers,  we  again  find  the  Didache  and  the 
Scriptures  agreeing.  The  Didache  speaks  of  apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachers  :  "  Concerning  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  so  do  ye  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  every  apostle  when  he  cometh  unto  you 
be  received  as  the  Lord"  (c.  11).  "Every  true  prophet 
desiring  to  settle  among  you  is  worthy  of  his  food.  In 
like  manner  a  true  teacher  is  also  worthy,  like  the 
workman,  of  his  food"  (c.  13).  Turning  now  from  the 
Didache  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  that  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  besides  the  Apostle  Paul,  there  were 
prophets  and  teachers,  Barnabas  and  Symeon,  Lucius 
and  Manaen  (xiii.  i).  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  also  we  read  that  "  God  hath  set  some  in 
the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,"  after  which  mention  is  made  of  helps,  govern- 
ments, and  other  special  and  temporary  charismata  (xii. 
28).  To  the  same  purport  it  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  that  Christ  at  His  ascension  gave  gifts  to 
men :  "  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of 
ministry,  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ " 
(iv.  II,  12).  Further,  in  this  same  Epistle,  it  is  said  that 
Christian  men  are  "  of  the  household  of  God,  being-  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  "  (ii. 
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20).  The  prophets  here  spoken  of  are  usually  taken  to 
be  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  are  nanmed 
after  the  apostles,  and  later  on  in  the  same  Epistle  it  is 
said  that  the  mystery  of  Christ,  long  hidden,  "  hath  now 
been  revealed  unto  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in 
the  Spirit,"  which  can  only  mean  prophets  in  Christian 
times.  Tertullian  says  that  Marcion,  quoting  the 
passage  "  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,"  erased  the  words  "  and  prophets,"  "  for- 
getting that  the  Lord  had  set  in  His  Church  not  only 
apostles,  but  prophets  also,"  and  "  fearing,  no  doubt, 
that  our  building  was  to  stand  in  Christ  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  prophets "  (Adv.  Marcioti, 
V.  17).  Thus  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Didache 
agree  in  recognising  three  classes  of  propagandists  or 
teachers  God-commissioned  for  all  the  Churches,  and 
not  officially  connected  with  any  one  Church — apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachers.  Alike  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xiii.  7,  17,  24),  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (xxi. 
6),  and  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (Vis.  iii.  9,  7)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  "  rulers,"  "  leaders  "  (ir/ovfievoi),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  permanent  officers  or  "  elders  " 
(■n-peaj^vTspoi).  Clement  urges  the  Corinthians  to  rever- 
ence their  rulers  (irpotijoviuievovg)  and  to  honour  their 
elders  {Trpta^vTipovg).  This,  he  said,  they  had  done  in 
their  better  days  ;  they  walked  after  the  ordinances  of 
God,  "  submitting  yourselves  to  your  rulers  [/jyou^tvofc] 
and  rendering  to  the  presbyters  the  honour  which  is 
their  due  "  (c.  i);  while  Hermas  distinguishes  between 
"  rulers  "  and  those  "  elders  "  who,  as  in  the  synagogue, 
occupy  the  chief  seats  (TrpwroKudi^piTaiQ).  In  Acts  xv. 
22  Judas  and  Silas  are  called  chief  men  among  the 
brethren  (i)yoviuitvoi),  and  ver.  32  explains  in  what  way, 
"  Judas  and  Silas,  being  themselves  also  prophets." 
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Harnack  maintains  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
whole  of  Early  Christian  literature  from  which  we  can 
safely  identify  "  rulers  "  (J}^ov\iivoi)  with  "  elders  " 
(irpiajivTepoi) ;  that  in  all  places  where  the  word  occurs 
before  Hermas,  namely,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  it 
refers  only  to  the  teachers  and  preachers,  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  community. 

Of  the  three  classes — apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers 
— -thus  designated  as  "  rulers  "  or  "  leaders  "  the  apostles 
take  precedence.  Of  course,  when  apostles  are  men- 
tioned we  naturally  think  of  the  Twelve  appointed  by 
our  Lord  Himself.  But  even  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Didache  Dr.  Lightfoot  pointed  out  that  the  term 
"  apostle "  was  not  restricted  to  the  Twelve,  and  that 
the  case  of  Paul  himself  shows  that  the  original  number 
was  broken  in  upon.  ^  Speaking  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  after  His  resurrection,  it  is  said  (i  Cor.  xv.  6,  7) 
that  He  showed  Himself  to  the  Twelve,  and  after  that 
"  to  all  the  apostles,"  as  if  there  were  others  besides  the 
Twelve.  Andronicus  and  Junias  are  spoken  of  as  "  of 
note  among  the  apostles,"  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  which  indicates  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
term,  and  was  so  understood  by  Origen  and  Chrysostom. 
Barnabas  also  is  described  as  an  apostle,  and  even  men- 
tioned as  such  before  Paul,  and  Paul  himself  designates 
his  missionary  assistants,  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  not 
merely  as  apostles  of  the  Churches,  but  as  apostles  of 
Christ  (i  Thess.  ii.  6),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  way  he 
speaks  of  Barnabas  and  Apollos  that  he  so  regarded 
them  also.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  apostles  in 
the   later   sense  of  the    word,  that  is,  as  missionaries 

'  Ep.  to  the  Galat. ,  pp.  92  sq. 
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opening-  new  fields  of  service,  were  so  numerous  that 
unworth}-  men  could  pass  themselves  off  as  such.  Paul 
speaks  of  "  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  fashioning 
themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ"  (2  Cor.  xi.  12,  15); 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  2)  it  is  said  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  "  thou  didst  try  them  which  call  themselves 
apostles,  and  they  are  not,  and  didst  find  them  false." 
From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  New  Testament 
recognises  the  existence  of  such  apostles  as  we  find 
spoken  of  in  the  Didache — men  outside  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve,  and  continuing  after  they  were  gone.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as  did  the  Twelve  whom 
Paul  calls  chiefest  apostles  (v-n-epXiav  uttocttoXoi,  2  Cor. 
xi.  5,  xii.  11),  but  they  were  as  the  Twelve  in  being 
travelling  missionaries,  propagandists  of  the  new  faith, 
preachers  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  the  new  fields  of  service 
to  which  they  were  the  first  to  go.  Of  course  we 
are  not  to  regard  Paul  as  founding  his  claim  to  be 
an  apostle  on  this  practice  of  appointing  additional 
apostles  ;  his  title  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Twelve  resting  on  higher  grounds  and  springing  from 
a  special  Di\'ine  call.  But  this  practice  does  account 
for  the  condition  of  things  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  regarded  by  the  Didache  as  recog- 
nised by  the  Churches.  The  looser  and  more  general 
meaning  of  the  word  held  its  place  side  by  side  with 
its  special  and  distinctive  application. 

Next,  after  the  apostles,  the  Didache  speaks  of  the 
pi'opJiets  as  the  spiritually  endowed  teachers  of  the 
Church.  While  the  apostles  go  to  uninstructed  heathen 
peoples,  the  prophets  have  their  mission  to  the  Christian 
communities    already    gathered,    for    the    purpose    of 
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building  up  the  Church  in  knowledge,  and  faith,  and 
holiness.  The  first  prevailing  idea  concerning  the 
prophet  was  that  his  function  was  that  of  prediction  ; 
then  came  the  conception  which  was  mainly  true  that 
his  work  was  rather  that  of  forthtelling  than  of  fore- 
telling, and  that  prophesying  meant  preaching.  There 
needs  still  another  modification  of  the  idea  before  we 
arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  The  prophet  in  the  Early 
Church  differed  from  the  preacher,  inasmuch  as  his 
utterance  was  the  spontaneous  prompting  of  the  Spirit. 
The  afflatus  comes  upon  him  and  he  speaks  because  he 
cannot  refrain.  He  was  not  a  Church  officer  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  gift  bestowed 
upon  him  w^as  not  official  but  personal.  "  No  prophecy 
ever  came  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  men  spake  from 
God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Such  were 
the  prophets  meant  by  the  Didache,  which  represents 
them  as  playing  a  more  important  part  than  either  the 
apostles  or  teachers  with  whom  it  associates  them. 
Prophets  are  mentioned  fifteen  times  in  its  few  pages, 
apostles  and  teachers  only  thrice  each.  They  are  the 
chief  priests  of  the  Christian  community.  While  a  form 
for  celebrating  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  given,  the 
Church  is  to  "  permit  the  prophets  to  offer  thanksgiving 
as  much  as  they  desire."  An  apostle  may  not  stop 
more  than  one  day  in  a  community,  or  two  at  most, 
whereas  the  prophet  may  settle  for  a  length  of  time  if 
he  so  desire.  If  he  decides  to  settle  he  is  to  be  duly 
cared  for  :  "  Every  firstfruit  of  the  produce  of  the  wine- 
vat  and  of  the  threshing-floor,  of  thy  oxen  and  of  thy 
sheep,  thou  shalt  take  and  give  as  the  firstfruit  to  the 
prophets ;  for  they  are  your  chief  priests.  If  thou 
makest  bread    take    the    firstfruit    and    ffive    according 
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to  the  commandment.  In  like  manner,  when  thou 
openest  a  jar  of  wine  or  of  oil,  take  the  firstfruit  and 
give  to  the  prophets  ;  yea,  and  of  money,  and  raiment, 
and  every  possession  take  the  firstfruit  as  shall  seem 
good  to  thee,  and  give  according  to  the  commandment  " 
(c.  13).  Since  he  speaks  under  a  Divine  influence  he  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards  :  "  Any  prophet 
speaking  in  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not  try  nor  discern  ;  for 
every  sin  shall  be  forgiven,  but  this  sin  shall  not  be  for- 
given "  (c.  11).  Still,  while  his  utterances  may  not  be 
judged  he  himself  may.  If  he  teaches  truth  and  yet 
lives  not  the  truth  he  teaches,  he  is  a  false  prophet. 
This  testing  of  the  man  by  his  life  is  spoken  of  in  other 
writings  of  the  time  besides  the  Didache.  In  the 
"  Shepherd "  Hermas  says :  "As  I  shall  tell  thee  so 
shalt  thou  test  the  prophet  and  the  false  prophet.  By 
his  life  test  the  man  that  hath  the  Divine  Spirit.  He 
that  hath  the  Spirit  which  is  from  above  is  gentle  and 
tranquil  and  humble-minded,  and  abstaineth  from  all 
wickedness  and  vain  desire  of  this  present  world,  and 
holdeth  himself  inferior  to  all  men  "  ;  the  false  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  "exalteth  himself,  and  desireth  to  have 
a  chief  place,  and  straightway  he  is  impudent,  and 
shameless,  and  talkative,  and  conversant  in  many 
luxuries  and  many  other  deceits."  "  Being  empty  him- 
self he  giveth  empty  answers  to  empty  inquirers,"  taking 
care  to  keep  clear  of  righteous,  discerning  men  :  "  He 
never  approacheth  an  assembly  of  righteous  men  ;  but 
avoideth  them  and  cleaveth  to  the  doubtful-minded  and 
empty,  and  prophesieth  to  them  in  corners,  and  deceiveth 
them,  speaking  all  things  in  emptiness  to  gratify  their 
desires."  Among  men  who  have  the  Spirit  of  God  the 
mere  pretender  is  emptied,  struck  dumb  and  altogether 
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broken  in  pieces,  being  unable  to  utter  a  word.  "  Trust 
thou  the  Spirit  that  cometh  from  God  and  hath  power  ; 
but  in  the  earthly  and  empty  spirit  put  no  trust  at  all  ; 
for  in  it  there  is  no  power  "  {Mand.  xi.). 

That  there  were  spiritually  endowed  prophets  having 
great  influence  in  sub-apostolic  times  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  not  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  Didache 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  but  also  even  from  a 
heathen  writer  like  Lucian  (c.  1 65-1 70  A.D.).  In  his 
De  Morte  Peregrini  he  brings  his  hero  Proteus  among 
the  Christians,  describes  how  he  became  a  prophet 
among  them,  and  as  such  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
all  he  needed  ;  he  tells  how  at  one  time  he  wandered 
about  attended  by  a  crowd  of  satellites,  and  at  another, 
when  cast  into  prison,  the  Christians  visited  him  and 
ministered  to  him  in  many  ways.  Lucian  meant  to  be 
sarcastic  on  what  he  thought  to  be  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christians  ;  incidentally  he  has,  as  an  outsider,  recorded 
a  phase  of  their  Church  life. 

If  we  now  compare  these  statements  from  outside 
writings  with  those  found  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  we  shall  find  them  to  correspond.  From 
the  time  of  Pentecost  this  gift  of  prophesying,  that  is, 
the  gift  of  free,  spontaneous  utterance  of  spiritual  truth 
under  Divine  influence,  was  certainly  possessed  by  many 
in  the  Church.  The  ancient  promise  was  fulfilled — your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  ;  and  the 
Church  was  charged  not  to  resist  this  manifestation, 
not  to  undervalue  it  :  Quench  not  the  Spirit  :  despise 
not  prophesyings,  is  the  injunction  given.  But  beyond 
the  general  gift  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Church  as  a 
sign  and  token  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  there  were 
some  who  were  specially  endowed,  and  were  recognised 
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as  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  with  exceptional 
power.  The  names  have  been  preserved  of  several  in 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  specially  designated  as 
prophets.  We  read  of  Agabus,  who,  along  with  other 
prophets,  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (Acts 
xi.  27,  28  ;  xxi.  10)  ;  of  Judas  and  Silas,  who,  being 
themselves  also  prophets,  exhorted  the  brethren  at 
Antioch  with  many  words  and  confirmed  them  (Acts 
XV.  32).  Also  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  itself  we  read 
there  were  prophets  and  teachers,  Barnabas,  and  Symeon 
that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen 
the  foster  brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Acts  xiii.  i). 
These  prophets  are  evidently  not  regarded  as  officials  of 
the  Church  in  which  we  find  them.  Their  work  is 
spiritual,  incidental,  voluntary,  and  for  the  universal 
brotherhood.  God  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers  ;  or,  as  it 
is  otherwise  stated,  on  His  ascension  Christ  gave  some 
to  be  apostles  and  some  prophets  .  .  .  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministry,  unto  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  so  the  Church  was 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Christ  Jesus  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  These 
prophets,  moving  from  place  to  place,  the  servants  of  all 
the  Churches,  coming  into  community  after  community 
for  instruction  and  enlightenment,  formed  an  important 
element  in,  and  a  striking  proof  of,  the  corporate  unity 
of  the  Church.  They  did  much  to  bind  the  scattered, 
independent,  self-governing  communities  into  one  great 
visible  whole.  Their  selection  was  not  determined  by 
human  choice.  The  gift  was  heaven-bestowed,  and  was 
at  once  recognised  wherever  it  appeared,  raising  its 
possessor    to    influence    and    eminence  in    the    Church. 
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Taking  all  the  evidence,  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  after  the 
Twelve  had  gone  the  prophet  and  not  the  bishop  was 
the  influential  factor  in  Early  Church  life.  In  the  New 
Testament  Church,  as  in  Judah  of  old,  the  prophet  and 
not  the  priest  was  the  formative  force. 

Then,  finally,  among  the  non-local  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  Church,  along  with  apostles  and  prophets  there 
were  "  thirdly  teachers^  There  was  both  place  and 
need  for  these  as  well  as  those.  For  Christianity,  passing 
beyond  Jewish  life,  was  in  many  directions,  entering 
that  great  Greek  world  which  was  intellectually  educated 
and  endowed  with  the  literary  instinct,  a  world  where 
stress  was  laid  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  past,  and  upon  the  habit  of  cultivated  speech  in  the 
present.  For  intellectual  purposes  teaching  had  come 
to  be  a  lucrative  profession,  the  teachers  being  recog- 
nised by  the  State  and  by  the  separate  municipalities, 
and  in  consequence  enjoying  immunities  from  public 
burdens.  The  schools  where  these  travelling  professors 
or  teachers  exercised  their  calling  were  not  confined  to 
Rome  or  Athens.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  Marseilles  was  even  more  frequented  than 
Athens,  and  there  were  great  intellectual  institutions  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  at  Rhodes  and  Smyrna,  at 
Ephesus  and  Byzantium,  and  even  as  far  West  as 
Naples  and  Bordeaux. ^  Into  a  world  thus  quick  with 
mental  life  Christianity  went  forth  on  its  mission  of 
winning  all  classes  of  men  for  Christ.  Out  of  the  ranks 
of  these  teachers  it  is  probable  there  arose  those  apolo- 
gists, those  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the 
heathenism    of  the    time,    who    made    their   appeal    to 

'  Hibbert  Lecture,  Ijy  Dr.  Hatch,  p.  35. 
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Roman  emperors  and  to  the  culti\'ated  classes  of  the 
Empire.  There  was  also  the  work  of  further  instruc- 
tion to  be  carried  on  amongst  the  new  converts  who 
had  simply  received  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
truth.  The  difference  between  the  prophet  and  the 
teacher  was  that  the  latter  was  more  quietly  didactic 
and  systematic  than  the  former.  Chrysostom,  in  a 
homily  on  i  Cor.  xii.  27,  explains  the  difference  thus  : 
"  He  \h-aX  prophesieth  speaketh  all  things  from  the  Spirit, 
but  he  that  teacheth  sometimes  discourses  also  out  of 
his  own  mind."  The  Catechetical  Schools  were  a 
prominent  and  important  feature  of  the  time  ;  that  of 
Alexandria  has  been  described  as  the  first  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  have  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  39)  a  sort  of  synopsis 
of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  schools. 
The  catechumen  was  to  be  taught  "  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  unbegotten  God,  in  the  understanding  of  His 
only  begotten  Son  and  in  the  assured  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  was  to  "learn  the  order 
of  the  several  parts  of  creation,  the  series  of  providence, 
and  the  different  dispensations  of  the  Divine  laws."  He 
was  to  be  taught  "  to  know  his  own  nature,  of  what  sort 
it  is  ;  also  how  God  has  punished  the  wicked  and  glori- 
fied the  saints  in  every  generation  "  ;  and  finally  he  was 
to  be  shown  that  even  when  the  world  had  gone  astray 
"  how  God  still  took  care  of  and  did  not  reject  mankind, 
but  called  them  from  their  error  and  vanity  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  truth  at  various  seasons, 
reducing  them  from  bondage  and  impiety  unto  liberty 
and  piety,  from  injustice  to  righteousness,  from  death 
eternal  to  everlasting  life."  After  his  initiation  the 
young    disciple    was   to   be   further  "  instructed    in    the 
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doctrines  concerning-  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  in 
those  concerning"  His  passion  and  resurrection  from 
the  dead  and  ascension  into  heaven."  The  work  of 
the  teacher  was  thus  not  less  living  or  less  needful 
than  that  of  the  apostle  or  the  prophet. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  spiritually  endowed,  the 
God-commissioned  teachers  of  the  community,  we  pass 
now  to  the  local  officers  of  administration  elected  by 
the  Church  and  variously  described  as  presbyters,  bishops, 
deacons,  presidents  (TrpoearioTeg)  and  rulers  {jr p6iaTu\iivoi). 
These  had  a  different  origin  from  the  former.  While 
it  is  said  that  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church  first 
apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers  "  and  further 
"helps  and  governments,"  it  is  nowhere  said  that  He  gave 
presbyters,  bishops,  or  deacons.  These  arose  from  the 
necessity  which  every  society  feels  lor  some  form  of 
government,  and  they  took  shape  according  to  local 
feeling  and  past  association.  The  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
Divine  society  was  set  up  in  the  earth,  being  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  believing  men  and  the  spiritual  forces  by 
which  it  was  to  be  perpetuated  and  extended  were  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers, 
while  the  machinery  of  organisation  by  which  these 
believing  men  should  become  a  self-governing  society 
was  left  to  be  evolved  according  to  local  circumstances 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  society  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  find 
human  expression  much  has  been  left  to  the  judgement 
and  free  action  of  spiritually  enlightened  men.  While 
God  bestowed  the  charismatic  gifts,  the  Church  elected 
its  own  administrative  officers.  The  community  chose 
the  Seven  to  serve  tables  as  described  in  the  ^^cts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Didache  of  a  later  date  enjoins  the 
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Churches  as  follows:  "Appoint  for  yourselves  therefore 
bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men  who  are 
meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved  ; 
for  unto  you  they  also  perform  the  service  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers  "  ;  that  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  absence  of  itinerant  prophets  and  teachers  :  "  there- 
fore despise  them  not ;  for  they  are  your  honourable  men 
along  with  the  prophets  and  teachers"  (c.  15). 

As  we  now  enter  a  region  which  has  long  been  one  of 
thorny  controversy  we  shall  probably  best  disentangle  the 
whole  question  if  we  first  of  all  carefully  draw  a  dis- 
tinction which  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  has  drawn,  and 
which  has  been  too  often  overlooked — a  distinction 
between  Churches  existing  among  different  nationalities 
and  in  various  countries.  For  national  preference  and 
local  custom  naturally  exercised  their  influence  on  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  on  the  civil  life  of  the  time.  We 
have  first  the  ChiircJies  of  Judea,  in  which  only  Jewish 
ideas  prevailed  and  where  the  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  presbyters  or  elders  (Gal.  i.  22  ;  i  Thess.  ii.  14). 
Then  besides  these  "  Churches  of  God  which  are  in  Judea 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  have  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles 
(ejcicXr)(T('ot  TMv  Idvuiv),  in  which  there  was  also  often  a 
considerable  Jewish  element,  and  in  which  the  local 
administrators  were  "bishops  and  deacons";  these  two 
classes  of  officers  being  described  in  one  general  term 
by  the  Gentile  Christians  as  "  rulers  "  {wpdiaTufitvoi)  or 
"  presidents  "  {TrpoicjTtoTtg),  and  by  the  Jewish  Christians, 
in  one  general  term  as  "  elders  "  (Trpitrftvrepoi). 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  distinction  works  itself  out 
in  fact,  taking  for  our  starting-point  the  "  Churches  of 
Judea."  Remembering  the  central  place  in  the  national 
life  of  Palestine  which  was  held  by  the  synagogue,  we 
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might  naturall}-  suppose  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Christian  Ecclesia  would  be  largely  shaped  by  it.  For 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian 
era  the  synagogue  was  more  closely  associated  with  the 
religious  life  of  the  people  than  even  the  temple  itself. 
There  was  but  one  temple,  to  which  the  people  repaired 
only  at  distant  intervals,  while  there  must  have  been 
thousands  who,  from  infirmity  or  other  causes,  scarcely 
ever  joined  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  other 
hand  the  synagogue  was  in  every  town  and  village,  was, 
so  to  speak,  at  every  man's  door,  and  the  elders  who  sat 
in  the  chief  seats  were  the  familiar  objects  of  a  lifetime. 
Week  by  week  all  the  year  round  the  people,  young  and 
old,  repaired  to  the  synagogue,  not  only  on  Sabbath  and 
feast  days,  but  also  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  "  the 
days  of  congregation,"  when  the  peasantry  brought  their 
produce  to  the  market  and  their  causes  of  dispute  to  the 
judgement  of  the  elders. 

What  was  true  of  the  Jewish  people  generally  was,  of 
course,  true  also  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  In  the 
synagogues  they  worshipped  through  the  days  of  their 
youth  ;  in  the  synagogues  our  Lord  wrought  some  of 
His  greatest  works  and  spoke  some  of  His  most 
memorable  words.  After  His  ascension  the  apostles 
and  early  believers  still  kept  up  for  a  while  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Jewish  services  in  synagogue  and 
temple.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  therefore  for 
them  to  repeat  in  the  Christian  Church  the  only 
organisation  of  which  they  had  any  practical  knowledge. 
When,  then,  the  necessity  for  further  development  arose, 
as  it  did  in  the  matter  of  the  daily  ministration,  the 
Twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  together  and 
desired  them  to  look  out,  from  among  themselves,  sevoi 
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men  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom, 
whom  they,  the  apostles,  might  appoint  over  the 
business.  The  course  suggested  was  the  one  they  were 
accustomed  to.  The  election  of  the  elders  of  the 
synagogue  depended  on  the  choice  of  the  congregation,^ 
and  the  number  elected  for  smaller  towns  and  villages 
was  usually  seven.  When  Josephus  organised  Galilee 
he  said,  "  Let  there  be  seven  men  to  judge  in  every 
city ;  and  these  such  as  have  been  before  most  zealous 
in  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  righteousness."  2 

Following  wonted  use  and  custom,  therefore,  the 
apostles  asked  that  seven  men  might  be  chosen  for  the 
diakonia  of  tables^  while  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
diakonia  of  the  Word.  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Now  what  were 
these  seven  men  ?— were  they  deacons  or  elders  ?  Those 
of  us  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
account  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  as  precedent 
and  warrant  for  the  election  of  seven  deacons  in  a 
Church  may  regard  the  question  as  superfluous.  Yet  the 
question  is  asked  and  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
asking  it.  Vitringa  3  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
learned  canonist.  Just  Henning  Boehmer,4  and  the 
historian  Mosheim  in  the  eighteenth,  maintained  that  the 
.seven  were  simply  the  elders  of  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
In  our  own  time  Lechler  and  others  agree  with  this  view, 
while  Ritschl  and  Lange  maintained  that  the  office  of 
the  seven  included  both  the  eldership  and  the  later 
diaconate.  Apart,  however,  from  the  authority  of  names, 
let  us  .see  what  are  the  facts. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  seven  officers 

'  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  438. 

^  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  IV.  viii.  14. 

•^  De  Syiiai^.  Vet.  iii.  926. 

*  Dissert.  Jtris  Eceles.  Aiitiqui.,  Disserl.  vii.  373. 
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elected  are  nowhere  in  Scripture  described  as  deacons. 
They  are  simply  called  the  Seven  (Acts  xxi.  8).  So  far 
as  we  know  the  first  writer  who  spoke  of  them  as  deacons 
was  Irenaius,!  but  this  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  time  of  their  election,  and  it  was  the  description 
of  a  man  who  was  familiar  only  with  the  Gentile  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul,  and  in  Gentile  Churches  the  local 
administrators  were  bishops  and  deacons.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
points  out  that  though  the  word  "  deacon "  does  not 
occur  the  corresponding  verb  and  substantive  (S^aKovai' 
and  SiaKovia)  are  repeated  more  than  once.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  noted  that  when  these  words  do 
occur  it  is  simply  in  the  general  sense  of  service,  and  the 
noun  (SiaKovia)  is  applied  to  the  apostles  as  well  as  to 
the  seven,  a  contrast  being  instituted  between  the 
diakonia  of  tables  and  the  diakonia  of  the  Word.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  word  "  deacon "  {^uikovoq)  never 
occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  even  in  the 
Epistles  it  is  in  the  original  applied  to  those  who 
certainly  were  not  deacons  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  word.  The  magistrate  is  the  "  deacon "  of  God 
(Rom.  xiii.  4) ;  "  what  then  is  Apollos  ?  and  what  is 
Paul?  '  Deacons '  through  whom  ye  believed"  (i  Cor. 
iii.  5).  Elsewhere,  still  speaking  of  himself,  Paul  says  : 
"  in  every  thing  commending  ourselves  as  '  deacons  '  of 
God  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  4) ;  "  are  they  '  deacons  '  of  Christ  ? 
I  more "  (xi.  23)  ;  "  the  Gospel  whereof  I  was  made 
a  '  deacon ' "  (Eph.  iii.  7 ;  Col.  i.  23) ;  he  also  calls 
Timothy  "  our  brother  and  God's  '  deacon '  in  the 
Gospel"  (i  Thess.  iii.  2).  As  describing  the  officer  of  a 
Church  the  word  "  deacon  "  is  found  in  only  three  verses 
of  the  New  Testament  CPhilip.  i.  i  ;  i  Tim.  iii.  8,  12) ;  in 

'  Adv.  HiCrcs.,  i.  26.  3;   iii.  I2.  lo  ;  iv.  15.  i. 
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all  three  it  refers  to  Gentile  Churches,  and  in  all  three 
bishops  and  deacons  are  associated  together,  and  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  elders.  The  first  reference  occurs 
in  a  salutation  to  the  Macedonian  Church  at  Philippi, 
the  other  two  in  directions  given  to  Timothy,  whom  he 
had  exhorted  to  tarry  at  Ephesus  (i  Tim.  i.  3),  that 
is,  among  the  Greek  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
diaconate,  therefore,  is  a  Gentile  institution  rather 
than  Jewish. 

Further,  not  only  are  the  Seven  never  called  deacons 
anywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  when  for  the  first 
time  officials  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30),  they  are  called  "  the  elders  "  {rovq 
irp£(TftvTipovg),  the  definite  article  being  used  as  indicating 
an  office  already  well  known,  and  this  though  not  a  single 
word  had  been  previously  said  as  to  the  appointment  of 
elders.  Nor  is  this  all  :  these  officers  are  called  elders 
in  a  case  where  the  function  of  the  deacon  was  specially 
concerned,  for  it  involved  the  receiving  and  distributing 
of  money  to  the  poor  in  the  Church.  In  a  time  of 
famine  the  disciples  at  Antioch,  "  every  man,  according 
to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren 
that  dwelt  in  Judea,  which  they  also  did,  sending  it  to 
t/ie  elders  by  the  hand  of  Barnabas  and  Saul."  If  there 
were  deacons  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  why  was  not  this 
money  for  the  poor  handed  to  them  ?  Ritschl  suggests 
that  possibly  by  this  time  the  office  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,^  but  certainly  long  after  this  it  had  not 
fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  Church  either  at  Philippi  or 
Ephesus,  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  explanation. 
Davidson  thinks  they  were  left  out  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.     Then    further,    if  it    is    suggested    that    there 

'   Entstehung  dcr  christlichc  Kirchc.  2te  aufi.,  p.  355. 
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might  be  deacons  as  well  as  elders,  the  presbyters  taking 
rank  above  the  deacons,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  how  is  it, 
then,  that  if  such  an  order  had  been  created  in  the 
interim,  the  names  of  these  elders  were  not  given  while 
those  of  the  Seven  are  all  carefully  recorded?  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  appointment  after  that  of  the 
Seven,  and  no  names  are  given  of  elders  as  being 
appointed.  There  is  also  another  point.  If  there  were 
deacons  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  as  well  as  elders,  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  are  never  mentioned  on  occa- 
sions when  we  should  have  expected  they  would  have 
been.  In  the  important  conference  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  apostles  and  the  elders  with  the 
whole  Church"  (xv.  22) ;  of  the  "chief  men  among  the 
brethren,"  afterwards  described  as  "  prophets,"  and  no 
fewer  than  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  chapter 
(xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23)  "apostles  and  elders"  are  spoken 
of  together.  All  this  about  elders  in  one  chapter  while 
deacons  are  not  mentioned  so  much  as  once  throughout 
the  whole  book.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  Paul  and  his 
fellow-travellers  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Luke  says  :  "  The 
brethren  received  us  gladly.  And  the  day  following 
Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  were 
present  (Acts  xxi.  18).  Still  not  one  word  about 
deacons  among  the  officers  of  the  Church.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  come  to,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  is 
that  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  apostolic  times  there 
were  neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  that  while  apostles 
came  and  went  on  missionary  work  the  Churches  of 
Judea  were  each  presided  over  by  a  body  of  presbyters 
or  elders,  as  the  synagogues  had  been  in  the  times 
before  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  coming  to  this  conclusion 

1 1 
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we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  James,  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  and  after  him  Symeon,  the  son  of  Clopas,  are 
spoken  of  as  bishops  of  Jerusalem.  In  reply  it  must 
be  noted  first  that  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  our 
highest  authority,  neither  James  nor  any  other  man  is 
ever  described  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  if  we 
may  make  a  short  digression  on  an  important  point, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
portentous  claims  made  by  and  for  bishops  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  extremely  scanty  references 
made  to  them  in  Scripture.  First  we  have  the  verb  "  to 
oversee"  (ETrto-KOTTfn'),  which  occurs  only  twice,  once  to 
urge  men  to  look  diligoitly  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace 
of  God  (Heb.  xii.  15) ;  and  once  where  Peter  enjoins  the 
elders  to  exercise  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  not  of  con- 
straint but  willingly  (i  Pet.  v.  2).  Then  we  have  the 
substantive  "  episcopate  "  Uiria-KOTrn),  which  occurs  only 
four  times,  and  twice  out  of  the  four  it  has  no  eccle- 
siastical bearing,  but  simply  refers  to  a  time  of  Divine 
visitation  (Luke  xix.  44  ;  i  Pet.  ii.  12)  ;  of  the  re- 
maining two  instances  one  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Psalms  (cix.  8),  where  it  is 
said  of  a  wicked  man  "  let  another  take  his  office "  (r?7v 
l■KlaKo^T^\<),  these  words  being  quoted  and  applied  to 
Judas  (Acts  i.  20).  The  remaining  passage  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  having  any  reference  to  the  function  of  a 
bishop,  and  says:  "  If  a  man  seeketh  the  office  of  a  bishop 
he  desireth  a  good  work  "  ^  (i  Tim.  iii.  i).  Finally,  we 
come  to  the  original  word  for  bishop  itself  (iTriaKOTrog), 

'  Dr.  Hort  translates  this  passage  thus  :  "If  any  man  seeketh  after 
ini(jK0TT7ic  (a  function  of  oversight)  he  desireth  a  good  work.  He  there- 
fore that  hath  oversight  must  needs  be  free  from  reproach."  He  adds  : 
"  So  I  think  we  should  naturally  interpret  the  words  in  any  case  on  account 
of  the  article  "  {Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  193). 
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and  this  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  time  it  appears  it  is  used  by  Paul 
in  speaking"  of  the  work  of  men  whom,  a  few  verses 
earlier,  Luke  had  described  as  the  elders  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  28)  ;  it  is  used  by  him  also 
in  saluting  the  saints  at  Philippi  "  with  bishops  and 
deacons"  (Phil.  i.  i)  ;  in  two  other  places  it  is  used  in 
describing  the  qualifications  of  bishops  (i  Tim.  iii.  2  ; 
Titus  i.  7)  ;  and  finally  it  is  used  when  our  Lord  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  "  (i  Pet. 
ii.  25).  These  being  absolutely  the  only  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  word  for  bishop  is  used 
in  any  of  its  forms  and  in  any  connexion  it  will  be  seen 
how  slender  is  the  foundation  for  the  vast  hierarchical 
pretensions  of  a  later  time.^ 

It  will  be  seen  also,  to  return  to  our  point,  that 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  nowhere  described 
in  Scripture  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem.      It  is  true  he  was 

'  Referring  to  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  atMiletus  Dr.  Hon 
asks :  In  the  sentence,  "Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  set  you  as  tTTKDcoTrouf,"  how  are  we  to  understand  this  last 
word?  He  replies:  "No  one,  I  suppose,  douljts  now  that  the  persons 
meant  are  those  first  mentioned  as  '  elders  of  the  Ecclesia. '  Have  we 
then  here  a  second  title  ?  The  only  tangible  reasons  for  thinking  so  are 
that  in  the  second  century  the  word  was  certainly  used  as  a  title,  though 
for  a  different  office ;  and  that  it  was  already  in  various  use  as  a  title  in  the 
Greek  world.  But  against  this  we  must  set  the  fact  that  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  other  literature  it  retains  its  common  etymological  or  descriptive 
meaning  '  overseer,'  and  this  meaning  alone  gives  a  clear  sense  here. 
The  best  rendering  would,  I  think,  be,  '  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  set  you 
to  have  oversight,'  the  force  being  distinctly  predicative." 

Dr.  Hort's  further  notes  on  Paul's  address:  "  The  elders  are  said  to 
have  been  set  in  the  flock  of  Ephesus  to  have  oversight  of  it  hy  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  address  is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  St.  Paul  himself  had  had  anything  to  do  with  their  appoint- 
ment. .  .  .  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  elsewhere 
associated  with  joint  acts,  acts  involving  fellowship,  suggests  that  here 
the  appointment  came  from  the  Ecclesia  itself"  {IVic  Christian  Ecclesia, 
pp.  98-100). 
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a  prominent  person  in  the  Church,  though  neither  an 
apostle  nor  a  bishop.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  and  Paul  tells  us 
that   James  and   Cephas  and    John,   "  they   who   were 
reputed  pillars,"  gave  to  himself  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  as  they  set  forth  to  go  to  the  Gentiles. 
But  there  is  no  reference  to  any  official  position  as  being 
held  by  James.     He  had  great  personal  influence  from 
his  weight  of  character — he  is  spoken  of  in  later  times  as 
James  the  Just — and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  known 
as  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  he  may  have  been,  in  all 
probability  was,  the  foremost  man  among  the  elders  of  • 
the  Church,  but  beyond  this  the  New  Testament  itself 
tells  us  nothing.     All  else  is  mere  tradition,  the  value  of 
which  may  soon  be  estimated.     Passing  by  the  simple 
mention    of  James  which  Josephus  gives  of  his  being 
delivered  to  be  stoned  under   Ananus  the  high  priest, 
some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first 
reference    to    his    position    in    the    Church    is    that    by 
Hegesippus  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  i^H.  E.,  ii.  23). 
He   tells    us    that   James,    the    brother    of   the    Lord, 
"  received    the    government    of    the    Church   with    the 
apostles,"    that  is,    at    the    same    time    (/xtra    with    the 
genitive).       Rothe     has     pointed     out     how     carefully 
Hegesippus  speaks  in  this  case  ;  and  it  is  surely  laying 
more  stress   upon   the  words  than  they  will  well   bear 
when  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  "  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
presents  the  earliest  instance  of  a  bishop."     This  state- 
ment rests  upon  traditions  preserved  by  Eusebius,  and 
while  there  is  a  whole  century  between  James's  death 
and   the   time   when    Hegesippus  wrote,   there  are  two 
centuries  and  a  half  between  James  and  Eusebius.     The 
latter,   therefore,  compiled    his    history   long   after   the 
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episcopal  idea  had  received  wide  development,  and 
when  the  form  of  government  in  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  would  be  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Further,  his 
source  of  information  seems  to  have  been  the  Ebionite 
writings  known  as  the  Clementines  {Clem.  Recog.,  i.  68), 
of  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  has  said,  "the  fictions 
of  this  theological  romance  have  no  direct  historical 
value."  Eusebius  is  evidently  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty 
on  the  subject.  He  says  (iv.  5)  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  in  any  way  that  the  times  of  the  bishops  in 
Jerusalem  had  been  regularly  preserved  on  record,  but 
that  he  had  learned  from  writers  that  down  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  there  were  fifteen 
successions  of  bishops — that  is,  reckoning  from  Symeon, 
who  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  there  were  thirteen 
bishops  in  succession  in  less  than  thirty  years,  a  fact 
which,  as  Lightfoot  admits,  throws  suspicion  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  list.  Then  as  to  James  himself  Eusebius 
is  not  consistent  in  his  statements.  He  says  that  the 
episcopal  seat  was  committed  to  him  by  the  apostles 
(ii.  23),  then  that  he  received  it  from  our  Saviour 
Himself  (vii.  19),  and  then  that  he  received  it  after  the 
ascension  of  the  Saviour  (iii.  5),  while  he  preserves  at 
the  same  time  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  that  James 
was  in  office  in  the  Church  along  with  the  apostles  ;  he 
also  quotes  Hegesippus  further  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  the  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  "  ruled  the  Churches 
(nyiicTtKrOai)  both  as  witnesses  and  relatives  of  the 
Lord  "  {H.  E.,  iii.   20). 

The  evidence  of  Eusebius,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
conflicting,  and  all  that  we  know  of  James  from  other 
sources  makes  it  improbable  that  he  would  be  the  man 
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to  introduce  a  Gentile  office  and  title  like  that  of  bishop. 
For  while  he  became  a  Christian  disciple  his  sympathies 
remained  strongly  Jewish.  Hegesippus  relates  that  he 
was  a  consecrated  Nazarene  from  his  birth  ;  that  he 
drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  that  a  razor  nev^er 
came  upon  his  head,  that  he  wore  only  linen  garments, 
that  he  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  places,  and 
that  he  was  often  found  upon  bended  knees  in  the 
temple  alone.  This  traditional  account  of  him  is  in 
agreement  with  what  we  find  in  the  New  Testament. 
For  though  in  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.) 
he  spoke  on  the  side  of  granting  tolerance  to  Gentile 
Christians  in  the  matter  of  Jewish  observances,  he  could 
be  rigid  enough  when  Jewish  Christians  were  concerned. 
Paul  tells  us  (Gal.  ii.  12)  that  at  first  when  Peter  was  at 
Antioch  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  with  Gentiles,  but 
that  when  "certain  came  from  James,  he  drew  back  and 
separated  himself,  fearing  them  that  were  of  the  circum- 
cision." A  further  trace  of  the  Jewish  proclivities  of 
James  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  Epistle  is  addressed 
"  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad 
greeting,"  that  in  it  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  place  of 
meeting  as  "  your  synagogue  "  (ii.  2),  and  of  its  officers 
as  "the  elders  of  the  licclesia "  (v.  14).  Looking  at 
all  these  facts  there  is  every  probability  that  in  the 
Churches  of  Judea,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  at 
all  events,  there  were  neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  but 
simply  such  elders  as  there  were  in  the  s)-nagogues  of 
the  time. 

But  now,  passing  from  the  "Churches  of  Judea"  to 
those  communities  described  by  Paul  as  the  "  Churches 
of  the  Gentiles,"  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  in 
Greek-speaking    cities    the    Christian    societies    shaped 
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themselves  ver}^  largely  in  accordance  with  Greek  ideas. 
For  to  begin  with  there  was  a  certain  analogy  between 
these  societies  and  the  free  Greek  cities  of  the  time. 
The  Christian  Churches  formed  such  a  federation  of  free 
democracies  as  the  Greeks  had  striven  to  realise  ;  each 
Church  being  self-disciplining  and  possessing  authority 
over  its  officers,  yet  maintaining  brotherly  fellowship 
with  the  other  Churches.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  where  Greek  ideas  prevailed  Greek  titles  and  offices 
should  obtain  in  the  Churches.  This  really  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  Dr.  Hatch  has,  no  doubt,  connected 
the  title  of  bishop  too  closely  with  the  part  which  that 
officer  took  in  the  finances  of  the  Church,  but  he  has 
made  quite  clear  that  "  episkopos  "  was  a  well-recognised 
title  of  office  in  the  contemporary  non-Christian  associa- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  that  is,  among  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  the  Christian  organisations.  The  term 
was  in  use  not  only  in  private  associations,  but  also  in 
public  municipalities  as  descriptive  of  well-known 
officials.  "  Episkopos,"  bishop,  overseer,  was  a  title 
which  designated  commissioners  appointed  to  regulate 
a  new  colony  ;  inspectors  whose  business  it  was  to  report 
to  the  Indian  kings  ;  magistrates  who  regulated  the  sale 
of  provisions  under  the  Romans  ;  and  certain  officers  in 
Rhodes  whose  functions  are  unknown.  Further,  as 
Professor  Ramsay  has  shown,  episkopoi  were  known  as 
the  officers  of  the  Greek  religious  fraternities  (Olaaoi)  of 
the  time  ;  and  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose  still,  in 
the  inscriptions  of  south-west  Phrygia  of  the  pre- 
Constantinean  period,  that  is,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  we  meet  with  diakonoi  or  episkopoi 
they  are  usually  the  officials  of  a  pagan  temple,  not  of  a 
Christian  Church.    A  diakonos  inscription  was  found  at 
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Cyzicos,  and  two  others  at  the  metropolis  of  Ionia, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  and  library  at 
Smyrna.  Episkopoi  occur  not  rarely  in  Syrian  pagan 
inscriptions  of  the  third  century.  In  his  third  volume 
Waddington  has  given  us  copies  of  several  of  these 
found  at  Bostra,  Salkhad,  Mdjemir,  and  elsewhere. 
And  apart  from  all  other  considerations  of  familiarity 
and  fitness,  there  was  in  times  of  persecution  an  element 
of  safety  in  using  titles  that  were  in  common  use. 
Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  that  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Christians  during  the  years  when  perse- 
cution had  come,  or  might  come  any  time,  not  to  make 
themselves  or  their  institutions  too  prominent.  They 
put  nothing  in  public  documents,  such  as  their  epitaphs, 
which  could  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  Christianity,  and 
if  an  official  was  mentioned,  a  title  common  to  the 
pagans,  like  that  of  episkopos,  was  used.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  before  ever  there  was 
a  Christian  Church  in  existence  the  titles  episkopoi  and 
diakonoi  were  in  common  and  familiar  use  both  in 
secular  and  religious  life,  and  that  they  did  not  come 
into  Christian  use  till  the  Church  had  passed  beyond 
Judean  boundaries  into  the  great  Grecian  world  outside. 
We  do  not  find  them  in  the  New  Testament  at  all  till 
Paul  salutes  the  Macedonian  saints  at  Philippi  "  with 
bishops  and  deacons,"  or  sends  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus 
to  come  to  him  at  Miletus,  or  gives  direction  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  concerning  Church  officers  in  Ephesus  and 
Crete,   telling   them   what   kind   of  men  episkopoi   and 


'  Voyage  Archcologiqitc  en  Grcee  et  in  Asie  Mineiirc,  par  Philippe  Le 
Bas,  Paris,  1870.  Inscriptions,  tome  iii. — Syrie.  Nos.  191 1,  195^9,  1990, 
2298.  Hatch,  B.  L.,  p.  37  ;  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  Philippians,  p.  93. 
Ramsay's  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of' Pkrygia,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.,  1897,  p.  494. 
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diakonoi   ought   to   be     (Phil.  i.    i  ;   Acts    xx.   17,   28  ; 
I  TuTi.  iii.  1-13  ;  Titus  i.  7). 

But  while  Greek  ideas  and  titles  naturally  prevailed 
in  the  Churches  founded  in  Greek  cities,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  at  the  same  time  Jewish  terms  and 
titles  taking  their  place  alongside  with  them.  For 
Christian  Churches,  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  often  took  their  rise  in  those  Jewish  syna- 
gogues scattered  through  the  empire,  and  in  very  many 
places  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Christian  communities.  It  would  be  quite  natural  for  a 
Jew  to  describe  in  a  general  way  as  elders  those  officers 
of  the  Church  whom  a  Greek  would  describe  more 
specifically  as  episkopoi  and  diakonoi.  x-\ncl  while  the 
Jew  had  his  general  term  elders,  that  is,  presbyters,  the 
Greek  would  have  his  when  he  wished  to  speak  of  the 
episkopoi  and  diakonoi  as  the  officers  in  a  body.  He 
would  describe  them  as  "  those  who  are  over  us  in  the 
Lord,"  or  as  "  the  rulers  "  (TrpoiaTafievoi,  i  Thess.  v.  12; 
Rom.  xii.  8;  i  Tim.  iii.  4,  12);  or  he  might  describe 
them  as  "  presidents  "  (TrpoearMng),  as  Justin  Martyr  did 
{Apol.,  i.  65,  G']') ;  or  as  "  presiding  elders  "  {jrpoiaTMT^f^ 
irpsa-jivTipoi),  as  Paul  did  (i  Tim.  v.  17),  or  as  Hermas 
did  {Shep.  v.  2.  4).  So  that  just  as  there  was  one 
term,  "leaders"  fij-youyUfvot),  to  describe  the  spiritually- 
endowed  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  when  spoken 
of  together,  so  there  were  general  terms  for  describing 
the  administrative  officers,  bishops,  and  deacons  when 
they  were  spoken  of  together.  Among  the  three  general 
terms  just  referred  to  the  Jewish  word  "  presbyter"  held 
the  field  and  took  permanent  place  in  the  Church,  first 
as  presbyter,  then  as  priest. 

The  classification  thus  s^iven  is  not  mere  tjuess-work. 
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Chrysostom,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that 
"originall}'  (ro  7raAa<oi')  the  presbyters  were  called 
bishops  and  deacons  of  Christ  and  the  bishops  presby- 
ters ;  "  Epiphanius  also,  in  the  same  century,  tells  us 
that  in  the  apostolic  age  there  were  some  Churches  with 
presbyters  and  no  bishops,  and  others  with  bishops  and 
no  presbyters  {Hcbv.  75).  The  former  would  be  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  and  the  latter  Gentile.  Evidence 
that  the  term  "  presbyter "  in  Gentile  Churches  was  a 
general  term  for  bishops  and  deacons  taken  together 
may  be  briefl)'  stated  as  follows  : — 

First,  where  presb}'ters  are  spoken  of  there  is  no 
mention  of  bishops  or  deacons.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  of 
James,  the  First  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John, 
and  with  the  Apocalypse.  And  when  Paul  tells  Timothy 
(i  Tim.  V.  17,  19)  that  elders  ruling  well  are  worthy  of 
double  honour,  and  that  he  is  not  to  receive  a  charge 
against  an  elder  except  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  he  mentions  no  other  Church  officers  besides. 
Then,  secondly^  where  bishops  and  deacons  are  men- 
tioned elders  are  not.  In  i  Tim.  iii.  1-13  Paul  describes 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  bishops  and  deacons, 
and  if  there  were  elders  besides  them  in  the  Church 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  not  describing  their  qualifi- 
cations also  ;  the  title  was  not  unknown  to  him,  as  the 
fifth  chapter  shows,  but  he  says  nothing  about  them 
here.  Then  again,  when  he  salutes  the  officers  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  (Philip,  i.  i)  he  mentions  only  bishops 
and  deacons,  he  does  so  without  using  the  article 
before  these  words,  the  absence  of  the  article  showing 
that  the  summary  of  the  persons  constituting  the 
Christian  Church  at   Philippi  was  complete.     So  again 
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in  a  later  time  with  the  Didache.  In  this  manual  the 
Churches  are  enjoined  to  appoint  for  themselves  bishops 
and  deacons  worth)-  of  the  Lord,  and  to  despise  them 
not,  for  they  are  men  to  be  honoured  along  with  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  but  from  first  to  last  no  mention 
is  made  of  presb}'ters.  In  Hermas,  too,  presbyters  are 
not  mentioned  together  with  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers,  but  bishops  and  deacons,  so  that  presbyters 
are  not  designated  except  as  they  come  under  the 
term  bishops  and  deacons.  This  important  fact,  as 
Harnack  points  out,  cannot  be  explained  b}-  those 
who  adhere  to  the  strict  identity  of  presbyters  and 
bishops. 

Thirdly,  the  general  terms  for  Church  officers  are  not 
confused  with  those  by  which  they  are  particularised. 
We  have  apostles  and  elders  together  and  bishops  and 
deacons  together,  but  never  bishops  and  elders,  or 
deacons  and  elders.  This  confusion  came  later,  and 
came  in  the  wake  of  further  ecclesiastical  development. 
Polycarp,  if  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ma}-  be  taken 
to  be  genuine,  was  the  first  to  speak  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  together  (c.  5.),  and  after  him  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {StJ-oni.,  vii.   i,   190-210  A.D.). 

Fourthly,  elders  are  mentioned  in  one  place  and 
bishops  and  deacons  in  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  they  mean  the  same  thing.  For  example,  Luke 
tells  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  23)  that, 
as  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  on  their  route  through 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  they  appointed  for  them 
elders  in  every  Church,  the  word  used  {\HpoTov{]aavTtg) 
indicating  election  by  v-ote."  When  we  turn  to  that 
early    Christian    document,    the    Epistle    of    Clement 

'  Ramsay's  5/.  Paul,  Traveller  and  Roinati  Cili^eii,  pp.  121-2. 
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(95  A.D.),  we  find  it  said  that  the  apostles  "  preaching  " 
everywhere  in  country  and  town,  they  appointed  their 
firstfruits  (-at,-  «7rapx"c),  when  they  had  proved  them  by 
the  Spirit,  to  be  "  bisJwps  and  deacons  unto  them  that 
should  believe"  (c.  42).  These  men  thus  appointed  by 
them,  or  afterwards  in  continuance,  and  who  have 
ministered  unblameably  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  unjustly  thrust  out  from  this  minis- 
tration of  theirs  in  which  they  offered  the  gifts  of  the 
bishop's  office  unblameably  and  holily.  They  were  happy, 
he  thinks,  who  lived  before  the  restless  times  came  on. 
*'  Blessed  are  those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before, 
.  .  .  for  they  have  now  no  fear  lest  any  one  should 
remove  them  from  their  appointed  place  "  (c.  44).  It  is 
plainly  implied  that  the  presbyters  in  the  one  passage 
are  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the  other.  This  account 
given  by  Clement  agrees  also  with  what  Paul  says  when 
he  speaks  of  his  "  well-beloved  Epaenetus,  who  is  the 
firstfruits  iaTrapyj))  of  Asia  unto  Christ  "  (Rom.  xvi.  5), 
and  also  when  he  says  to  the  people  of  Corinth:  "Ye 
know  the  house  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  t\\Q  firstfruits  of 
Achaia,  and  that  they  have  set  themselves  to  minister 
unto  the  saints"  (i  Cor.  xvi.  15).  It  would  appear  from 
this  there  were  several  who  were  regarded  as  superin- 
tendents or  overseers  in  the  Church,  and  whose  influence 
rested  on  the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  believers  in  the 
place,  and  upon  their  maintaining  the  Church  by  their 
ministry.  This  position  of  theirs,  therefore,  was  not  so 
much  a  question  of  an  instituted  office  as  of  a  relation- 
ship that  had  grown  out  of  fact,  was  founded  on 
voluntary  work,  and  was  constantly  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  community. 

Thus,   then,   if  in    our   one    inquiry    as    to   what   the 
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Churches  of  the  first  centur)'  were  really  like,  we  have 
at  all  made  the  position  clear,  it  seems  to  be  this  : 
common  to  all  the  Churches,  both  those  of  Judea  and 
those  of  the  Gentiles,  and  moving  to  and  fro  among- 
them,  were  certain  God-commissioned,  spirituall}--en- 
dowed  propagandists  and  instructors  who  received 
their  call  with  their  gift  direct  from  God,  whom  the 
Churches  could  recognise  or  reject  but  not  appoint,  and 
who  were  known  as  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers. 
Then  next  there  were  local  officers  in  each  of  the 
Churches,  who  had  charge  of  the  administration  of 
affairs,  including  worship  and  discipline,  who  were 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  \\\\o  were 
known  among  the  Churches  of  Judea  as  the  elders^ 
and  among  Greek  -  speaking  Gentile  Churches  as 
bishops  and  deacons,  these  bishops  and  deacons  being 
sometimes  described  together  in  general  terms  as 
presbyters  or  elders,  and  sometimes  as  presidents  or 
rulers. 

The  differentiation  of  the  administrative  officers  in 
Gentile  Churches  as  bishops  and  deacons  implies  dis- 
tinctive functions  and  a  division  of  labour.  What  the 
distinction  was  may  not  have  been  very  clearly  defined 
at  first.  The  qualifications  for  bishops  laid  down  by 
Paul  to  Timothy  (i  Tim.  iii.  1-13)  are  not  very 
different  from  those  he  gives  for  deacons.  Probably 
the  difference  between  the  two  offices  was,  at  the 
beginning,  rather  personal  than  official.  The  bishops 
may  have  been  those  among  the  elders  of  greater  age 
and  standing  than  the  deacons.  Tertullian  says  :  "  The 
tried  men  of  our  elders  preside  over  us,  obtaining  this 
honour  not  by  purchase,  but  by  character,  for  there  is 
no  purchase  in  the  things  of  God  "  {ApoL,  39).     Speak- 
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ing  for  a  somewhat  later  time,  the  ApostoHcal  Con- 
stitutions say  that  a  pastor  who  is  to  be  ordained  a 
bishojD  must  be  unblameable  and  unreprovable,  and  not 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  for  such  an  one  is  in  good  part 
past  youthful  disorders.  But  if  in  a  small  place  one 
advanced  in  years  is  not  to  be  found,  then  let  some 
younger  man  who  has  a  good  report  among  his 
neighbours,  and  is  esteemed  by  them  worthy  of  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  be  ordained  in  peace  (ii.  i). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  says  that  in  the 
Church  "  presbyters  attend  to  the  department  which 
has  improvement  for  its  object  and  the  deacons  to  the 
ministerial,"  by  which  is  no  doubt  meant  in  the  one  case 
spiritual  teaching  and  leadership  when  that  of  apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachers  became  less  frequent,  and  in  the 
other  the  management  of  the  more  secular  affairs  of  the 
community.  It  would  fall  to  the  bishop  or  to  the 
bishops  in  turn,  if  there  were  several,  to  preside  over 
the  services  at  the  meetings  of  the  brethren.  Justin 
Martyr  has  indicated  a  difference  of  function  at  the 
Lord's  Table.  He  says  "  there  is  brought  to  that  one 
of  the  brethren  who  presides  bread  and  wine,  and  he 
taking  them  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  P'ather  of  the 
universe  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  offers  thanks  at  some  length  for  our  being 
counted  worthy  to  receive  these  things  at  His  hands, 
the  people  expressing  their  assent  to  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  by  saying  Amen.  This  being  done, 
those  who  are  called  by  us  deacons  give  to  each  of 
those  present  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  to 
those  who  are  absent  they  carry  away  a  portion  "  {Apol., 
i.   65).      In  a   following  chapter  Justin  adds  that  after 
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the  communion  "  they  who  are  well  to  do  and  willing 
give  what  each  thinks  fit,  and  what  is  collected  is 
deposited  with  the  president  (TrpotarMg),  who  succours 
the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who,  through  sick- 
ness or  any  other  cause,  are  in  want,  and  those  who  are 
in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and 
in  a  word  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need  "  (c.  6y). 
Tertullian,  with  a  little  more  detail,  says  :  "  These  gifts 
are,  as  it  were,  piety's  deposit  fund.  They  are  taken  to 
support  and  bury  poor  people,  to  provide  for  boys  and 
girls  destitute  of  means  and  parents,  for  old  persons 
confined  to  their  homes,  and  for  such,  too,  as  have 
suffered  shipwreck  ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  any  in 
the  mines,  or  banished  to  the  islands,  or  shut  up  in  the 
prisons,  for  nothing  but  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
God's  Church,  they  become  the  nurslings  of  their  con- 
fession "  (Apo/.,  39).  Besides  the  oversight  of  this 
kindly  Christian  service,  the  presiding  elders  had  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  hospitality  to  brethren 
of  other  Churches  coming  and  going.  Those  Christians 
driven  from  city  to  city  by  persecution,  wandering 
as  outcasts  or  refugees,  found  with  fellow-Christians 
welcome  and  hospitality.  Hermas  {Shep.  ix.  28)  speaks 
of  "  bishops,  hospitable  persons,  who  gladly  received 
into  their  houses  at  all  times  the  servants  of  God 
without  hypocrisy."  Besides  these  duties  of  benevo- 
lence, the  elders  had  to  see  to  the  discipline  of  the 
community,  to  administer  rebukes  and  sacred  censures. 
"  For,"  says  Tertullian,  "  with  a  great  gravity  is  the 
work  of  judging  carried  on  among  us,  as  befits  those 
who  feel  assured  that  they  are  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and 
you  have  the  most  notable  example  of  judgement  to 
come    when    any   one    has  sinned    so  grievously   as    to 
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require    his    severance    from    us    in    prayer,   and    the 
assembly  and  all  sacred  intercourse "  {ApoL,  39J. 

Passing  from  the  bishops  to  the  deacons,  we  find  that, 
besides  receiving  the  elements  and  distributing  them  to 
those  who  were  present  at  the  Lord's  Table,  and  con- 
veying them  to  those  who  were  absent,  they  were  the 
assistants  of  bishops  in  the  benevolent  work  referred  to, 
and  were,  so  to  speak,  their  executive,  seeking  out  the 
cases  of  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  inquiring,  as 
a  court  of  first  instance,  into  charges  involving  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.  Judging  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  at  a  later  period,  they  stood  in  relation  to 
the  services  of  the  Church,  too,  very  much  as  the 
tithing-man  of  a  New  England  town  or  the  church- 
warden of  an  English  parish  in  days  when  discipline 
was  stricter  than  it  has  since  become.  It  is  enjoined 
that  when  an  assembly  of  the  Church  is  called  the 
bishop,  "  as  one  that  is  the  commander  of  a  great  ship, 
is  to  charge  the  deacons  as  mariners,  to  prepare  places 
for  the  brethren  as  for  passengers  with  all  due  care  and 
decency."  "  If  any  one  be  found  sitting  out  of  his  place 
let  him  be  rebuked  by  the  deacon,  and  be  removed  into 
the  place  proper  for  him  ;  .  .  .let  the  deacon  be  the 
disposer  of  the  places,  that  every  one  of  those  that 
come  in  may  go  to  his  proper  place,  and  may  not  sit  at 
the  entrance.  In  like  manner,  let  the  deacon  oversee 
the  people,  that  nobody  may  whisper,  nor  slumber,  nor 
laugh,  nor  nod  ;  for  all  ought  in  the  Church  to  stand 
wisely  and  soberly  and  attentively,  having  their  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  the  Lord  "  (bk.  ii.  57).  So,  again,  as  to 
those  who  come  from  other  places,  and  are  receiving 
hospitalit}' :  "  If  any  brother  or  sister  come  in  from 
another  Church  bringing  recommendatory  letters,  let  the 
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deacon  be  the  judge  of  the  affair,  inquiring  whether 
they  be  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  Church.  When  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  really  of  the  faithful  and  of  the 
same  sentiments  in  the  things  of  the  Lord,  let  him  con- 
duct every  one  to  the  place  proper  for  him  "  (ii.  58). 
These  directions  belong,  however,  as  we  have  said,  to  a 
more  organised  and  later  time  than  that  with  which  we 
are  specially  dealing.  Here,  to  conclude  with,  is  the 
description  of  ideal  deacons  of  the  earlier  time  as  given 
in  one  of  the  two  documents  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  Apostolic  Canons  :  "  They  are  to  have  good 
testimony  from  the  congregation,  to  be  honourable, 
gentle,  quiet,  not  quickly  angry  ;  they  are  to  be  in- 
telligent, encouraging  well  to  secret  works  while  they 
compel  those  among  the  brethren  who  have  much  to 
open  their  hands  ;  also  themselves  generous,  communi- 
cative, honoured  with  all  honour  and  esteem  and  fear 
by  the  congregation,  carefully  giving  heed  to  those  who 
walk  disorderly,  warning  the  one,  exhorting  the  other, 
threatening  the  third."  If  the  deacons  of  the  early 
time  answered  to  this  description,  or  came  at  all  near 
it,  they  did  indeed,  as  Paul  says,  serve  well  as  deacons, 
gaining  to  themselves  a  good  standing  and  great  bold- 
ness in  the  faith. 
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THE    IGXATIAN    EPISTLES 

SAILING  past  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  the 
voyager,  after  leaving  Ardnamurchan  Point,  comes 
within  sight  of  that  Scuir  of  Eigg  which  is  to  the 
geologist  both  an  object  of  interest  and  a  source  of 
perplexity.  A  mountain  wall,  or  hill-fort,  rising  a 
thousand  feet  high,  resting  not  on  granite  foundations, 
but  on  the  remains  of  a  prostrate  forest,  it  seems  to 
form  no  natural  combination  of  outline  with  the  island 
on  which  it  stands.  And  while  thus  isolated  in  the 
general  landscape  it  is  at  the  same  time  composed  of 
porphyritic  material  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  besides.  This  hill-fort, 
or  natural  tower,  standing  thus  solitary  in  the  landscape 
and  inexplicable,  ma}'  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
position  held  in  the  Christian  literature  of  the  second 
century  by  the  much-debated  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

The  New  Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  when  read  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  Didache,  reveal,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  twofold  division  in  the  ministry  of  the  Early 
Church  :  the  first  embracing  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers,     divineh-    called,     spiritually    endowed,     and 
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moving  to  and  fro  among  the  Churches  at  large  ;  the 
second  consisting  of  a  body  of  presbyters  or  elders,  who, 
for  the  better  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  local  church 
life,  were  differentiated  as  bishops  and  deacons.  We 
have  no  sooner,  however,  taken  this  into  our  thought 
than  we  are  confronted  by  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  within  twenty  years  of 
the  Didache,  but  on  reading  which  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  an  altogether  different  conception  of 
Church  organisation.  In  these  Epistles  everything  is 
made  to  turn  upon  the  office  of  one  bishop  as  the  centre 
of  unity  in  each  Church.  He  is  spoken  of  as  supreme  in 
authority,  as  the  representative  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
as  the  guardian  of  truth.  In  writing  to  Polycarp 
Ignatius  charges  him  as  bishop  of  Smyrna  to  vindicate 
his  office  with  all  diligence  (c.  i).  "  Let  nothing,"  he 
says,  "  be  done  without  thy  consent,  and  do  thou 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  God "  (c.  4).  To  the 
people  he  says  :  "  Give  heed  to  your  bishop  that  God 
also  may  give  heed  to  you.  I  give  my  life  for  those 
who  are  obedient  to  the  bishop,  to  presbyters,  to 
deacons.  With  them  may  I  have  my  portion  in  the 
presence  of  God  "  (c.  6).  Then  also  not  only  in  this 
letter  to  Polycarp,  which  may  be  regarded  as  having 
more  of  a  personal  character,  but  in  most  of  those  he 
sends  to  the  Churches,  we  find  the  same  strenuous 
claims  insisted  on.  "  Every  one,"  he  says,  "  whom  the 
Master  of  the  House  sendeth  to  govern  His  own  house- 
hold we  ought  to  receive  as  Him  that  sent  him  ;  clearly, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord 
Himself"  {EpJi.  6).  Those  "  live  a  life  after  Christ " 
who  "  obey  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  "  {Trail.  2).  "  It 
is  good  to  know  God  and  the  bishop,  he  that  honoureth 
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the  bishop  is  honoured  of  God  ;  he  that  doeth  anything 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  serveth  the  devil " 
{Sviyr.  9).     He  who  obeys  his  bishop  obeys  "  not  him, 
but   the    Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  all "  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  that  practises  hypocrisy 
towards  his  bishop  "  not  only  deceiveth  the  visible  one, 
but  cheateth   the   Invisible"    {Magn.   3).     "Do   ye   all 
follow  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the  Father  " 
{Sviyr.    8).     "  As   many  as   are  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  with  the  bishop  "  {Philad.  3).    The  Ephesians 
are  commended  because  they  are  so  united  with  their 
bishop  "  as  the  Church  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  Father."     "  If,"  he  adds,  "  the  prayer  of 
one  or  two  has  so  much   power,  how  much  more  the 
prayer  of  the  bishop  and  of  all  the  Church"  {Eph.  5). 
"  Wheresoever   the   bishop  shall    appear  there   let   the 
people  be  ;  even  as  where  Jesus  may  be,  there  is  the 
universal  Church "  {Smyr.  8).     "  Let  no  man  do  any- 
thing pertaining   to    the  Church  without   the   bishop " 
{Magn.  4,  Philad.  7).    "  It  is  not  lawful  either  to  baptize 
or  to  hold  a  love-feast  without  the  bishop,  but  whatso- 
ever he  may  approve  this  also  is  well-pleasing  to  God, 
that  everything  which  is  done  may  be  safe  and  valid  " 
{Sinyr.  8).    Those  who  decide  on  a  life  of  virginity  must 
to  the  bishop  only  disclose  their  intention  ;  and  those 
who  purpose  marrying  must  obtain  his  consent  to  their 
union,  that   their  "  marriage   may  be   according  to   the 
Lord,  and  not  according  to  concupiscence"   {Poly.    5). 
It  was  not  of  mere  motion   from   himself,  "  it  was  the 
preaching  of  the  Spirit   who  spake  on  this    wise.   Do 
nothing  without  the  bishop  "  {Philad.  7). 

Well    might    Milton    exclaim    on    reading    all    this : 
"  Surely  no   Pope  can    desire    more    than    Ignatius   at- 
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tributes  to  every  bishop  ;  but  what  then  will  become 
of  the  archbishops  and  primates  if  every  bishop,  in 
Ignatius'  judgement,  be  as  supreme  as  the  Pope  ?  "  Even 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  while,  with  the  scholarly  labour  of  years 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  describe  the  language  of  Ignatius  as 
"  strained  to  the  utmost,"  and  to  say  how  "  subversive 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  negation  of 
individual  freedom,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of 
direct  responsibility  to  God  in  Christ,  is  the  crushing 
despotism  with  which  this  writer's  language,  if  taken 
literally,  would  invest  the  episcopal  office."^ 

This  Ignatian  enigma,  around  which  the  battle  of 
controversy  has  been  so  long  and  so  hotly  waged,  is  not 
a  question  of  merely  academic  or  literary  interest.  The 
keenness  of  the  conflict  reveals  the  practical  character 
of  the  issues  involved.  Bishops  like  Ussher  and  Pearson 
and  Lightfoot  contended  for  the  authoritative  character 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  as  being  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Episcopalian  polity.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  for 
us  to  ask,  Are  these  Epistles  a  genuine  product  of  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  ?  Who  was  their  author,  and 
is  he  a  reliable  witness  as  to  a  state  of  things  which 
actually  existed  in  sub-apostolic  times  ?  And,  finally, 
if  genuine  and  reliable,  do  they  honestly  and  fairly  bear 
the  construction  Episcopalians  put  upon  them  ? 

I. 

In  seeking  answers  to  these  questions  let  us  first 
examine  the  form  in  which  the  Ignatian  Epistles  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  see  what  is  known  of  the  writer. 
These  letters  have  reached  us,  as  is  well  known,  in  three 

'  Essay  on  the  Christian  Aliiiistiy,  pp.   234-5. 
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different  forms  :  there  is  a  longer  recension  containing 
fifteen  letters,  eight  of  which  are  admittedly  spurious  ; 
then  there  is  the  middle  or  Medicean  recension,  some- 
times known  as  the  Vossian,  which  contains  the 
remaining  seven  of  the  fifteen  ;  and,  finally,  there  is 
a  shorter  form  in  Syriac,  known  as  the  Curetonian, 
which  contains  only  three  letters.  This  last  recension 
Canon  Cureton  contended  was  the  original  version, 
holding  the  Vossian  to  be  merely  an  interpolated 
expansion.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Lightfoot  main- 
tained that  the  Vossian  is  the  true  original,  and  the 
Syriac  simply  an  epitome.  More  recently  Professor 
Volter,  of  Amsterdam,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  six  Asia  Minor  letters  out  of  the  seven  and  the 
remaining  Epistle  sent  by  Ignatius  to  the  Romans.  He 
regards  the  latter  to  be  a  forgery,  but  the  other  six  to 
be  genuine.  His  reason  for  making  this  further  division 
is  that  he  finds  distinct  differences  between  the  Roman 
Epistle  and  the  other  six.  For  example,  while  in  the 
Roman  letter  the  writer  twice  announces  himself 
emphatically  as  bishop  of  Syria,  the  other  six  contain 
no  such  title,  but  rather  seem  to  imph'  that  the  writer 
was  not  a  bishop.  In  four  of  the  Asia  Minor  letters  he 
mentions  "  the  Church  which  is  in  Syria,"  but  the  words 
which  designate  him  as  bishop  are  wanting.  On  the 
contrary,  he  unites  himself  with  the  congregation  in 
contrast  to  the  episcopal  office.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  he  says  :  "  Let  us  therefore  be  careful  not  to 
resist  the  bishop,  that  by  our  submission  we  may  give 
ourselves  to  God"  (c.  5) ;  and,  again,  "plainly  therefore 
we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  Himself" 
(c.  6).  "  Remember  in  your  prayers  the  Church  which 
is    in    Syria,  whereof  I    am    not    worthy   to    be    called 
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a  member,  being  the  very  last  of  them"  {Ti'all.  c.  13). 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  other  passages  which 
Volter  has  not  noticed,  but  which  seem  to  sustain  his 
contention  that  Ignatius  was  not  a  monarchical  bishop. 
The  form  of  the  sentence  appears  to  associate  him  with 
the  deacons  of  the  Church  :  "  There  is  one  bishop, 
together  with  the  presbytery,  and  the  deacons  my  fellow- 
servants  "  {Pkilad.  c.  4).  "  I  salute  your  godly  bishop 
and  your  venerable  presbytery  and  7ny  fellow-sei"vants 
the  deacons''  {Sviyr.  c.  12).  He  speaks  also  of  "my 
fellow-servant  Burrhus,  who  by  the  will  of  God  is 
your  deacon  "  (Eph.  c.  2).  Then,  too,  Volter  contends 
there  is  a  quite  different  tone  in  the  one  letter  from  that 
in  the  six.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  is  an 
almost  fanatical  desire  for  martyrdom,  which  he  is 
afraid  the  Romans,  in  mistaken  kindness,  may  seek  to 
frustrate  ;  while  in  the  others  the  writer  speaks  on  the 
subject  in  a  manner  much  more  measured.  In  the  Asia 
Minor  letters  his  imprisonment  is  so  little  burdensome 
that  he  has  no  cause  to  complain.  He  rejoices  in  com- 
plete freedom  of  epistolary  and  personal  intercourse. 
Quite  other  is  the  letter  to  the  Romans.  While,  like 
the  six,  supposed  to  be  written  from  Smyrna,  it  is  full 
of  complaint  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  guards,  of 
whom  he  speaks  thus  :  "  From  Syria  even  unto  Rome 
I  fight  with  wild  beasts  by  land  and  sea,  by  night  and 
by  day,  being  bound  amidst  ten  leopards,  even  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  who  only  wax  worse  when  they  are 
kindly  treated"  {Rom.  c.  5).  On  such  grounds  as  these 
Volter  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cardinal  mis- 
take of  previous  investigators  has  been  made  in  pre- 
.supposing  the  unity  of  the  Seven  Epistles  ;  that  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  six  as  the  true  recension,  and  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  spurious.  ^  At  the  opposite 
pole  to  Volter  is  Renan,  who  held  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  that  is  genuine, 
the  remaining  six  being  spurious. 

Then,  while  there  is  this  initial  embarrassment  arising 
from  competing  recensions  of  the  documents  themselves, 
there  is  also  a  certain  air  of  mystery  about  the  writer. 
Of  the  origin,  birth,  and  education  of  Ignatius  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  The  earliest  tradition  makes  him  to 
be  the  second  bishop  of  Antioch,  or  if,  as  some,  Peter  be 
reckoned  the  first,  then  that  he  was  the  third.  This 
tradition  is  derived  through  Origen,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later  than  the  time  at  which  Ignatius  is 
supposed  to  have  been  martyred.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  Antioch  a  century  and  a  half 
later  still,  makes  Ignatius  to  be  the  immediate  successor 
of  Peter  at  Antioch  ;  while  the  i\postolical  Constitutions 
(vii.  46)  represent  him  as  being  ordained  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  tradition  as  to  the  date  at  which  he  became 
bishop  of  Antioch  is  equally  uncertain.  His  accession 
is  placed  about  67  A.D.  Yet  Ignatius  being  either 
second  or  third  bishop  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
such  accession  with  what  we  find  in  Acts  xiii.  i.,  where 
the  Church  at  Antioch  is  described  about  44  A.D.  as  being 
under  the  spiritual  direction  of  prophets  and  teachers 
such  as  those  we  find  in  the  Didache,  and  where,  so  far 
as  appears,  there  was  no  bishop  at  all.  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
after  careful  investigation,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
of  the  accession  of  Ignatius  we  simply  know  nothing 
whatever,  and  that  of  his  administration  at  Antioch  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  improbable  tradition 

^  Die    igiiat.    Briefc,    aiif  i/iren    Urspniiig   itntersucht. ,    von    Daniel 
Volter,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Amsterdam.     Tubingen,   1892. 
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preserved  by  Socrates  (//.  E.,  vi.  8)  to  the  effect  that 
Ignatius  saw  a  vision  of  angels  praising  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  antiphonal  hymns,  and  that  he  introduced 
the  practice  into  the  Church  at  Antioch,  from  whence 
it  spread  to  all  the  Churches. 

If,  then,  Ignatius  be  a  real  personality,  all  that  can 
be  known  about  him  now  must  be  gathered  from  the 
Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  From  these  we  learn  that 
he  was  being  sent  to  Rome  as  a  condemned  prisoner  for 
the  execution  of  his  sentence.  Under  what  circum- 
stances he  was  arrested  and  condemned  we  are  not  told. 
One  legend  makes  the  Emperor  Trajan  himself  to  have 
taken  action  against  him  while  on  a  visit  to  Antioch, 
another  that  he  did  so  in  Rome.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  learnt  from  the  Epistles  about  this  journey  of  Ignatius 
till  we  find  him  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  heart  of  Asia 
Minor.  Shortly  after  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at 
Smyrna  by  Polycarp  and  the  Church  in  that  city  ;  and 
here  representatives  from  the  Churches  of  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  and  Tralles  came  to  greet  him  on  his  way. 
At  Smyrna  he  wrote  four  of  the  seven  Epistles  to  the 
Churches  which  had  sent  representatives  to  be  taken  back 
by  them  ;  and  one  to  the  Church  in  Rome,  to  be  sent  on 
in  advance.  This  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says  nothing 
about  Church  affairs,  mentions  no  bishop  as  being  at 
Rome,  asserts  no  episcopal  authority,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  bears  a  date,  that  date  being  August  24th,  the 
year  not  being  mentioned.  From  Smyrna  the  soldiers 
in  charge  took  him  to  Troas  on  the  /Egean,  where  he 
was  overtaken  by  two  deacons  from  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  and  where  he  wrote  three  more  letters,  two  of 
these  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Sm}Tna  he 
had    just    left    behind  him,  the  third    to  Polycarp,    the 
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bishop  of  Smyrna.  Starting  somewhat  suddenly  from 
Troas,  he  crosses  the  sea  to  Neapolis  and  thence  to 
Philippi,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  afterwards 
escorted  on  his  journey  by  the  brethren  there.  From 
the  moment  he  left  Philippi  we  lose  all  farther  trace  of 
him.  We  know  nothing  more  either  as  to  the  rest  of 
his  journey  or  his  fate  at  the  end  ;  his  death  by 
martyrdom  is  spoken  of  by  anticipation,  but  nowhere 
recorded.  The  whole  of  the  supposition  of  the  Epistles 
is  that  he  is  going  to  be  martyred  in  Rome,  yet  in  the 
later  decades  of  the  fourth  century  his  grave  was  shown 
outside  the  Daphnitic  gate  at  Antioch  ;  and  Chrysostom, 
when  presbyter  at  Antioch,  accepting  the  story  of  the 
translation  of  his  bodily  remains,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
draws  an  imaginary  picture  of  Ignatius  being  borne  aloft 
on  men's  shoulders  from  city  to  city  like  a  victor  return- 
ing in  triumph  amidst  the  applause  of  the  bystanders  : 
"  ye  sent  him  forth  a  bishop,  ye  receiveth  him  a  martyr  ; 
ye  sent  him  forth  with  prayers,  and  ye  received  him  with 
crowns."  As  these  words  were  spoken  rhetorically  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  event  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  refer,  perhaps  no  great  historical 
importance  can  be  attached  to  them. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves is  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians. 
Next  after  this  there  are  allusions  in  three  writers — 
Irenaius,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.  Irenaeus,  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  time  when  Ignatius  is  supposed  to  have 
been  martyred,  does  not  mention  him  by  name,  but 
merely  says  :  "  As  a  certain  man  of  ours  said  when  he 
was  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts  because  of  his 
testimony  with  respect  to  God  :  '  I  am  the  wheat  of 
Christ  [God]  and  am  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  wild 
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beasts  that  I  may  be  found  pure  bread  [of  God].' " 
These  words  occur  in  the  Ignatian  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (c.  4),  but  as  Iren?eus  represents  the  martyr  as 
saying  this  it  has  been  held  by  some  that  it  may  merely 
refer  to  some  utterance  preserved  among  the  Christians, 
and  does  not  necessarily  make  it  certain  that  Irenaeus 
had  seen  the  Epistle  itself  Then  later  (253  A.D.) 
Origen  twice  mentions  Ignatius  by  name,  referring  to  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans  (c.  7) 
and  to  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  19).  It 
is  to  Eusebius,  however,  writing  some  seventy  years  later 
than  Origen,  we  are  indebted  for  more  distinct  informa- 
tion. He  knew  of  seven  Epistles,  the  same  in  number 
and  name  as  those  included  in  the  Vossian  recension, 
and  he  gives  considerable  quotations  from  them,  supply- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  letters  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
correctly  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  All  later  references 
down  to  the  ninth  century,  when  these  Epistles  passed 
into  oblivion,  were  almost  certainly  mere  quotations 
from  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  therefore  destitute 
of  independent  value.  After  slumbering  in  forgetful- 
ness  for  centuries  these  Epistles  came  unexpectedly 
to  life  again  in  a  remarkable  way.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  William  de  Wideford  produced  a  passage 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  position 
taken  by  John  Wickliff.  Two  hundred  years  later 
Archbishop  Ussher  happened  to  meet  with  this  quota- 
tion, which  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  these 
Epistles  being  still  in  existence  somewhere.  Inquiries 
which  he  set  on  foot  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  Latin 
version  in  the  library  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
which  was  published  in  1644.  This  was  followed  two 
years  later  by  the  publication  of  the  original  Greek  text 
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by  Isaac  Voss  at  Amsterdam.  Then  again  in  1842 
after  two  centuries  more,  the  short  Syriac  recension  ot 
three  Epistles  was  found  in  a  monastery  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  by  Dr.  Tattam,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  search  of  MSS.  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  the  pubhcation  of  this  shorter 
recension  by  Canon  Cureton  in  1845  the  Ignatian 
Controversy  was  once  more  set  aflame,  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  slumbered  since. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  documents  themselves, 
let  us  notice  briefly  the  difficulties  many  have  felt  in 
accepting  the  Ignatian  Epistles  as  genuine. 

Dr.  Lightfoot,  with  prodigious  learning  united  to  the 
patient  labour  of  thirty  years  of  life,  has  strenuously 
maintained  that  these  Epistles,  so  far  as  the  middle  recen- 
sion is  concerned,  are  entirely  genuine  and  trustworthy. 
Harnack,  too,  whose  knowledge  of  Early  Christian 
literature  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  our  time,  says  that 
after  repeated  investigation,  he  feels  the  hypothesis  of 
their  spuriousness  to  be  altogether  untenable.  On  the 
other  hand  writers  like  Canon  Cureton  can  only  accept 
these  Epistles  in  part.  For  them  the  historical  situation 
is  beset  with  difficulty.  For  example,  while  Ignatius  is 
supposed  to  be  hurried  along  by  soldiers,  whom  he 
describes  as  leopards,  and  who  treat  him  with  severity, 
they  note  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  represented  as 
receiving  visitors  from  Churches  far  and  near,  to  whom 
he  writes  elaborate  Epistles  in  return.  Also  while  thus 
hurried  along,  no  time  being  lost,  intelligence  yet  over- 
takes him  at  Troas  that  the  persecution  at  Antioch  has 
ceased.  So  that  immediately  after  the  soldiers  and 
their  prisoner  had  started  for  Rome  Trajan  must  have 
suspended  hostilities  against  the  Christians  in  that  city> 
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without  reversing  or  mitigating  the  cruel  sentence 
against  Ignatius  himself.  It  is  curious  too  and  im- 
probable that  the  Church  at  Philadelphia  should  have 
received  an  account  of  the  condemnation  of  Ignatius  at 
Antioch,  a  city  situated  some  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  their  city,  and  have  so  timed  their  embassy 
as  to  meet  him  at  Troas  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north-west,  as  he  was  passing  through  on  his  journey  to 
Rome.  Thus  considerable  deputations  are  supposed  to 
meet  him  both  at  Smyrna  and  at  Troas  at  a  time  when 
open  profession  of  Christianity  might  cost  a  man  his  life. 
There  is  also  another  point  of  difficulty.  In  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (c.  xx.)  Ignatius  expresses  his  intention 
to  write  a  second  little  book  specially  for  them,  in  which 
he  will  set  forth  the  dispensation,  of  which  he  had  begun 
to  speak  to  them  relating  to  the  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus,  especially  if  the  Lord  should  reveal  aught  to  him. 
That  a  man  condemned  to  death  and  in  the  close 
custody  of  ten  soldiers  by  whom,  as  he  says,  he  is 
"  harassed  by  day  and  night,  by  sea  and  land,"  should 
be  able  to  write  even  one  such  Epistle  as  that  which 
he  had  sent  to  the  Ephesians  seems  sufficiently  re- 
markable ;  but  that  while  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  is 
drawing  nearer,  and  he  is  being  hurried  to  Rome  to 
undergo  a  sentence  of  death,  he  should  still  further 
think  of  writing  a  second  little  book  to  send  to  people 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do  except 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  them  in  the  person  of 
Onesimus,  is  so  much  more  remarkable  as  to  seem 
almost  incredible. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  too,  why  the  zeal  of 
this  writer  is  so  exclusively  directed  to  other  Churches 
than  his  own?     After  weeks  of  separation  under  painful 
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circumstances,  and  after  the  remarkable  change  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  over  their  fortunes,  has  he  no 
word  of  counsel  or  congratulation  or  of  farewell  for  his 
own  Church  of  Antioch  ?  So  strongly  was  it  felt  there 
was  something  halting  here  that  the  forger  who  made 
the  addition  of  eight  admittedly  spurious  Epistles  to  the 
seven  held  to  be  genuine,  undertook  to  supply  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  want,  and  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  fabricated 
a  letter  to  the  Antiocheans.  There  is  also  another  point 
to  be  noted  in  passing.  In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  "who 
is  bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Smyrneans,"  the  writer 
forgets  himself  for  a  moment,  and  urges  this  Polycarp, 
who  is  a  bishop  himself,  to  give  heed  to  the  bishop,  that 
God  also  may  give  heed  to  him  (c.  6). 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this 
Ignatian  question,  and  there  are  others  on  which  it  is 
not  needful  to  enlarge.  So  many  are  they  that  while 
Lechler  admits  the  genuineness  of  these  letters,  he 
at  the  same  time  confesses,  so  grave  have  been  his 
doubts  for  years,  that  if,  between  118  A.D.,  when  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  170-175  A.D., 
when  the  monarchical  idea  of  the  episcopate  had  come 
to  be  asserted,  a  point  of  time,  an  occasion,  and  a  person 
could  be  found  for  the  authorship  of  the  letters  in  case 
they  were  forged,  he  should  cease  to  accept  them.i  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Killen  thinks  he  is  able  to  fix  the 
forgery  both  as  to  time  and  person.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century,  he  says,  there  was  a  mania  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  as  the  spurious  writings  attributed  to 
Clement  of  Rome  clearly  show.  Certain  features  in 
the  case,  he  suggests,  point  to  Callistus,  whom  Hippo- 

'  Apostolic  and  Post- Apostolic  Tinier,  by  G.  V.  Lechler,  p.  326.      Edin., 
1886. 
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lytus  describes  as  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  talent 
allied  to  deep  cunning  and  much  force  of  character  ; 
and  of  whom  he  says  further  that  he  was  given  to 
intrigue,  and  so  wily  in  his  movements  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  entangle  him  in  a  dilemma.  It  is  suggested  that 
it  might  occur  to  such  a  man  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  growing  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  by  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  name  of  an  apostolic  father,  exalting  the 
bishop  and  vigorously  asserting  his  claims.^  Practices 
of  the  kind  certainly  did  exist  as  early  indeed  as  the 
second  century.  Dionysius,  who  was  bishop,  that  is, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  about  170  A.D.,  wrote 
a  series  of  Epistles,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, the  Athenians,  to  the  Nicomedians,  to  the 
Churches  of  Crete,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  several  other 
communities  ;  and  even  in  his  own  lifetime  these  were 
tampered  with  for  a  purpose :  "  As  the  brethren  desired 
me,"  he  says,  "  to  write  Epistles,  I  wrote  them  ;  and  these 
the  apostles  of  the  devil  have  filled  with  tares,  taking 
out  some  things  and  adding  others.  To  whom  a  woe  is 
reserved.  Not  wonderful,  then,  is  it,  if  some  have 
also  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  writings  of  the  Lord, 
since  this  has  been  done  with  others  not  to  be  compared 
with  these"  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iv.,  23).  It  might  also  be 
said  that  an  age  which  extended  the  seven  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  to  fifteen  by  forgery,  was  perhaps  not  unequal 
to  forging  the  seven  to  start  with.  The  Decretals  of 
Isidore  of  a  later  time,  by  which  the  Papacy  fraudu- 
lently supported  its  claim  for  centuries,  did  their  work 
effectively,  though  now  for  years  past  even  Roman 
Catholics  have  renounced  them  as  forgeries. 

'   The  Ignatian  Epistles  Entirely  Sptiriotis  :  a  Rc]3ly  to  Dr.  Lightfoot,  by 
W.  D.  Killen,  D.D.,  1886. 
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The  question  of  the  Date  of  these  Epistles  has  also 
been  matter  of  keen  controversy  as  well  as  that  of  the 
authorship.  Dr.  Lightfoot  placed  them  in  the  early 
years  of  the  second  century,  taking  up  a  middle  position 
between  Wieseler,  who  fixed  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
in  107  A.D.,  and  Harnack,  who  some  years  ago  was  in 
favour  of  138  A.D.  He  thought  that  we  should  be  doing 
no  injustice  to  the  evidence  by  setting  the  probable 
limits  between  100  and  118  A.D.,  without  attempting  to 
fix  the  year  more  precisely,  but  evidently  inclining  to 
the  later  of  these  years.  He  held  that  these  Epistles 
accord  with  everything  else  we  know  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century ;  that  all  the  evidence,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  points  to  episcopacy  as  the 
established  form  of  Church  government  among  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  strong  statement  is 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  of 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  to  Victor  of  Rome,  and  a  passage 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  On  the  other 
hand,  Harnack,  who  thoroughly  accepts  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  as  genuine,  maintains  that  these  witnesses  are 
not  valid  for  the  purpose  for  which  Lightfoot  uses  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  all  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  episcopal  idea  had  received 
considerable  development.  He  very  decisively  sums 
up  his  judgement  thus:  '' Apart  from  tlie  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  we  do  not  possess  a  single  zvitness  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nionarcJiical  episcopate  in  the  Churches  0/ 
Asia  Minor  as  early  as  the  times  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian."^     The  italics  are  his,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 

'  Expositor,  Third  Series,  iii.  16-22. 
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that  these  Epistles,  as  a  source  of  information,  stand 
alone,  not  only  in  assuring  us  that  the  monarchical 
episcopate  was  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor  of  his  day,  but  also  in  testifying  to  the 
existence  of  that  episcopate  at  all.  Such  a  conception 
of  the  bishop  as  that  held  by  Ignatius,  so  far  as  Early 
Christian  literature  is  concerned,  Harnack  contends  has 
its  earliest  parallel  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  of  the 
next  century,  and  that  from  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  Early  Church  history,  no  single  investigator 
would  assign  the  statements  about  the  bishop  to  the 
second,  but  at  the  earliest  to  the  third  century. 

In  his  latest  work  Harnack  informs  us  that  he  has 
seen  reason  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
date  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  He  holds  now  that  both 
these  Epistles  and  that  of  Polycarp  were  almost  cer- 
tainly composed  in  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  that 
is,  between  no  and  117  A.D.,  possibly  between  117  and 
125  A.D. ;  not  impossibly,  but  certainly  not  probably, 
later  still.  But  while  thus  coming  round  to  agree  with 
Lightfoot  in  accepting  the  early  date,  he  still  maintains, 
as  against  him,  it  is  only  from  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
that  we  know  at  all  of  the  existence  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate  in  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.' 

The  evidence  on  which  those  who  contend  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  as  so  complete,  that  no  Christian  writings  of 
the  second  century,  and  indeed  few  other  writings  of 
antiquity,  are  so  well  authenticated.  Eirst,  we  have 
Polycarp,  a  contemporary,  saying  in  his  Epistle  to  the 

■  Die  Chrouologic  dcr  alUJirisllhhcii  Litteiatttr  bis  Eusehiiis,  lev  Band, 
s.  396.     Leipzig,  1897. 
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Philippians  that  he  received  letters  from  Ignatius, 
which  he  is  sending  to  them  along  with  his  own,  at 
their  request,  and  asking  them  if  they  have  any  further 
news  of  Ignatius  and  his  companions  since  they  left 
Philippi,  to  be  sure  and  certify  him  of  the  same.  It 
may  well  be  said,  with  Lightfoot,  that  if  this  letter  of 
Polycarp's  can  be  accepted  as  genuine,  the  authentica- 
tion of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  perfect.  And  there  is 
good  reason  for  so  accepting  it,  since  it  is  vouched 
for  by  Irenaius,  a  most  reliable  witness,  who  knew 
Polycarp  personally,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his.  Irenasus 
tells  us  {H(2r.,  iii.  3,  4)  that  Polycarp  wrote  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory  letter  to  the  Philippians,  from  which 
those  who  wish  may  learn  the  character  of  his  faith. 
To  the  existence  of  this  letter  Eusebius  in  his  history 
also  bears  testimony,  though  of  course  he  is  merely 
repeating  the  statement  of  Irenaeus.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Polycarp  was  referring  to  Ignatius  the 
martyr,  for  in  this  letter  to  the  Philippians  he  rejoices 
that  they  hospitably  received  the  followers  of  the  true 
Love  and  escorted  them  on  their  way— those  men  who 
are  encircled  with  saintly  bonds  which  are  the  diadems 
of  them  that  be  truly  chosen  of  God  and  our  Lord. 
He  exhorts  them  to  the  obedience  and  endurance  which 
they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  in  the  blessed  Ignatius 
and  Zosimus  and  Rufus,  yea,  and  in  others  also  who 
came  from  among  themselves,  who  are  now  in  their  due 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  with  whom  also  they 
suffered. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  while  Polycarp's  Epistle 
is,  so  far  as  external  evidence  goes,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  that  Epistle  itself  is  exceptionally 
well  attested,  so  that  only  the  very  strongest  internal 
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exidence,  such  as  serious  anachronisms,  should  shake 
our  confidence  in  it,  whereas  such  anachronisms  as  were 
supposed  to  exist  have  vanished  before  a  more  critical 
examination.  Several  years  ago  Harnack  said  that 
after  repeated  investigations  the  genuineness  of  these 
Epistles  seemed  to  him  beyond  doubt,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  spuriousness  to  be  untenable.  The  inner 
grounds  for  accepting  them  as  genuine  are  only  capable, 
he  thought,  of  being  fully  realised  by  the  careful  investi- 
gator, but  to  him  they  are  overpowering.  Zahn's  argu- 
ments, as  confirmed  by  Lightfoot's  investigations,  and 
consisting  as  they  do  of  careful  deductions  regarding 
the  historical  situation,  the  individuality  of  each  separate 
Epistle,  especially  that  to  the  Romans,  and  also  the 
route  travelled,  and  the  relation  of  these  Epistles  to  the 
New  Testament,  he  held  to  be  so  many  incontestable 
proofs  of  their  genuineness.  ^ 

This  writer  has  not  changed  his  mind  in  this  respect. 
In  his  great  work  on  the  Chronolog)-  of  Early  Christian 
Literature,  recently  given  to  the  world,  he  maintains 
that  there  are  no  productions  in  that  early  literature 
more  splendidly  attested  from  without  than  are  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  by  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  nor  more 
satisfactorily  confirmed  from  within  by  the  consistency 
of  the  writer's  ideas,  his  conceptions,  his  theological 
position,  and  even  his  very  peculiarities.  He  holds  that 
the  unit)-  of  style,  both  as  to  form  and  content,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  the  writer  bears  himself,  makes  it 
more  than  ordinarily  improbable  that  we  have  here 
before  us  a  mere  skilful  fabrication.  The  difficulties 
connected  with  the  routes  traversed  he  holds  not  to  be 
of  serious  sort  or  incapable  of  explanation,  and  they  are 
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decreased  tenfold  by  the  way  in  which  details  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  various  Epistles  are  yet 
found  to  harmonise  with  each  other.  The  very  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
the  six  Asia  Minor  letters,  instead  of  exciting  suspicion, 
really  tend  to  prove  that  the  letters  as  a  whole  are  not 
the  product  of  the  brain  of  some  clever  schemer ;  for, 
while  nearly  all  the  drift  and  tendencies  of  the  six  are 
wanting  in  the  one,  nearly  every  line  of  the  one  shows 
that  it  came  from  the  same  author  as  the  six.  ^ 

II. 

And  now  comes  the  important  practical  question.  Sup- 
posing these  Epistles  are  genuine,  what  do  they  prove  ? 
Do  they  furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  exclusive  epis- 
copal claims?  It  is  this  ecclesiastical  bearing  which 
has  turned  the  literary  inquiry  into  a  burning  con- 
troversy. But  for  the  way  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
diocesan  bishop  are  asserted  by  the  Established  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  challenged  by  the  Free  Churches 
on  the  other,  these  Epistles  might  have  slumbered  for 
ever  beneath  the  dust  under  which  they  had  lain  for 
centuries  before  Ussher  and  Voss  brought  them  forth 
once  more  to  light.  So  far  as  the  historical  basis  is 
concerned,  do  they  settle  the  controversy  ? 

By  way  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question  let  us 
look  at  the  alternatives.  Either  these  Epistles  are  (i) 
altogether  genuine,  as  Lightfoot  and  Harnack  contend  ; 
or  (2)  only  the  three  Epistles  of  the  short  Syriac  recension 
are  genuine,  as  Cureton,  Bunsen,  and  Ritschl  maintain  ; 
or  (3)  the  seven  are  genuine,  but  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  insertion  of  the  episcopal  passages,  as  Canon 
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Jenkins  and  others  believe  ;  or  (4)  they  are  altogether 
spurious,  the  work  of  a  fabricator  like  Callistus,  as  Dr. 
Killen  maintains.  Practically  it  comes  to  this — if  these 
Epistles  are  spurious,  or  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
interpolated  or  extended  for  a  purpose,  they  cease  to  be 
of  any  value.  The  controversy  in  that  case  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  simply  fall  back  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  second  century  which  is 
admittedly  genuine,  and  from  thence  gather  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  time.  But  there 
remains  the  other  alternative,  that  they  are  neither 
spurious  nor  interpolated,  but  absolutely  genuine. 
Suppose  this  is  freely  conceded  what  will  follow  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  concession  on  the 
episcopal  claim  to  Apostolical  Succession  ? 

I,  The  Ignatian  Epistles  furnish  evidence  of  the 
existence  elsewhere  of  other  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment besides  the  monarchical  episcopate  obtaining  at 
Antioch  and  among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  one  external  support  on  which 
the  advocates  of  genuineness  mainly  rely  is  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.  Now  the  tone  of  this 
letter,  so  far  as  the  monarchical  episcopate  is  con- 
cerned, is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  there  being  no  mention  of  a  bishop  in  it  from 
first  to  last.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  has  said 
that  it  "  has  proved  a  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism  ; " 
and  he  points  out  the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  the 
French  writer  Jean  Daille  found  himself  while  contend- 
ing against  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
because  of  the  countenance  they  were  supposed  to  give 
to  episcopacy.  If  he  admitted  the  genuineness  of 
Polycarp's   Epistle   he   could   not  do  this  without  ad- 
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mitting  at  the  same  time  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  denied  the 
genuineness  of  that  Epistle,  while  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France,  he  would  be  giving  up  what 
was,  or  what  seemed  to  be,  one  of  the  principal 
evidences  that  the  presbyterial  form  of  government 
existed  in  the  earliest  time.  But  it  may  be  replied 
that  if  Polycarp's  Epistle  had  a  double  edge  for 
Daille  as  a  Presbyterian,  it  had  a  double  edge  also  for 
Lightfoot  as  an  Episcopalian.  For  if  he  sets  this  Epistle 
aside  he  sets  aside  the  strongest  evidence  he  has  in 
favour  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  if  he  admits  it,  he 
admits  a  document  which  he  has  himself  described  as 
a  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism,  and  as  containing  no 
mention  of  a  bishop  from  first  to  last.  On  reading  it 
we  find  that  its  ecclesiastical  conceptions  are  those  of 
the  Didache  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement.  It  begins 
thus  :  "  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him 
unto  the  Church  of  God  which  sojourneth  at  Philippi ;  " 
he  describes  the  qualifications  of  elders  and  deacons  as 
they  are  described  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  he  urges 
the  Philippians  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  as  to  God  and  to  Christ ;  while  he  has  not 
one  word  as  to  the  respect  due  to  a  bishop,  or  as  to  his 
qualifications,  or  even  as  to  his  existence  ;  he  expresses 
his  grief  over  the  lapse  of  Valens,  who  aforetime  was 
a  presbyter  among  them,  and  he  urges  the  Church  not 
to  hold  this  man  and  his  wife  as  enemies,  but  to  restore 
them  as  frail  and  erring  members.  Judging  from  Poly- 
carp's letter,  the  monarchical  episcopate  had  no  exist- 
ence as  yet,  either  at  Smyrna  or  Philippi.  So,  again, 
with  Ignatius'  own  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Like  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  addressed 
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not  to  any  official,  but  to  the  Church  itself.  He  sends 
greeting  "  to  the  Church  that  is  beloved  and  enlightened 
through  the  will  of  Him  who  willed  all  things  that  are  ; 
even  unto  her  that  hath  precedence  in  the  country  of 
the  region  of  the  Romans,  being  worthy  of  God,  worthy 
of  honour,  worthy  of  felicitation,  worthy  of  praise, 
worthy  of  success,  worthy  in  purity,  and  having  pre- 
cedence in  love,  walking  in  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
bearing  the  Father's  name  ;  which  Church  also  I  salute 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father."  In 
this  Epistle,  as  in  that  of  Polycarp,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  mention  of  a  bishop  from  first  to  last,  yet 
courtesy  would  have  demanded  this  had  there  been 
a  bishop  in  Rome  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written, 
which  evidently  there  was  not. 

There  is  another  point  not  altogether  irrelevant.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  imagined  that  he  had  found  reference  to  the 
case  of  Ignatius  in  Lucian's  satire,  "  De  Morte  Peregrini," 
which  describes  the  career  of  a  charlatan  who  was  first 
a  Christian  and  afterwards  a  cynic.  He  describes  how 
in  his  Christian  days  he  was  thrust  into  prison  on 
account'  of  his  faith ;  how  the  Christians  regarded  this 
as  a  calamity  for  the  whole  brotherhood,  doing  all  they 
could  to  rescue  and  serve  him  ;  and  how  from  certain 
cities  in  Asia  there  came  deputies  sent  by  Christian 
communities  to  assist  and  console  him.  From  the  fact 
that  these  details  correspond  in  some  respects  with  the 
experience  of  Ignatius,  to  whom  representatives  of 
Churches  were  sent  while  he  was  at  Smyrna  and  Troas, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  infers  that  Lucian  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  Ignatius,  if  not  with  the 
Ignatian  letters.  But  probably  most  will  agree  with 
Professor  Ramsay  ^  that  Lucian's  satire  may  not  refer 
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to  any  particular  case,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  referred 
to  were  the  regular  and  characteristic  practice  of  the 
Christians  ;  and  that  the  only  safe  inference  from 
Lucian's  words  is  that  the  picture  of  life  given  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  is  true.  But  if  Lucian  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Church  life  of  the  Christians  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  he  evidently  had, 
though  he  may  be  no  witness  to  the  historical  character 
of  the  Ignatian  story,  he  may  furnish  evidence  as  to 
the  Church  constitution  of  the  time.  The  Church  as 
Lucian  describes  it  is  just  such  a  simple,  loving  brother- 
hood as  Justin  Martyr  sets  before  us,  and  as  the 
Didache  exhorts,  the  members  of  which  stand  loyally 
by  each  other  in  time  of  trouble.  His  hero  Peregrinus 
becomes  such  a  prophet  among  them  as  we  find 
described  and  honoured  in  the  Didache.  He  associates 
himself  with  their  priests  and  scribes,  by  which  terms, 
familiar  to  a  heathen  writer,  he  might  very  well  mean 
the  presbyters,  that  is,  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the 
community.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Christian  com- 
munities which  Lucian  knew  seem  not  to  have  been 
under  the  presidency  of  a  monarchical  bishop. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  terms  in  which 
Ignatius  speaks  of  the  bishop,  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  viean  a  diocesan  bishop,  but  simply  the  pastor  or 
overseer  of  o?ie  individual  Church  community.  Of  a 
diocese  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  there  is  not,  as 
Lightfoot  himself  admits,  so  much  as  a  trace  in  the 
Ignatian  Epistles.  Three  letters  out  of  the  seven  are  in- 
cribed  as  being  sent  to  three  neighbouring  Churches — 
those  at  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  Tralles.  Each  of  these 
Churches  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  bishop,  yet  Tralles  was 
only  about  fifteen  miles  from  Magnesia,  and  Magnesia 
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about  the  same  distance  from  Ephesus,  so  that  within  a 
range  of  about  thirty  miles  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  bishops.  It  would  seem  that  the  bishop  of 
Ignatius  was  after  all  simply  a  Congregational  pastor 
whose  office  he  had  unduly  and  unscripturally  magnified. 
Even  Canon  Gore  makes  a  similar  admission.  "  The 
bishop,"  he  says,  "  according  to  the  early  ideal,  was  by 
no  means  the  great  prelate  ;  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  flock, 
like  the  vicar  of  a  modern  town,  in  intimate  relations 
with  all  his  people  (p.  104).  To  the  same  effect  Dr. 
Hatch  informs  us  that  "  there  was  a  bishop  wherever  in 
later  times  there  would  have  been  a  parish  church. 
From  the  small  province  of  Proconsular  Asia,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  Lincolnshire,  forty  bishops  were  present 
at  an  early  Council ;  in  the  only  half-converted  province 
of  North  Africa  470  episcopal  towns  are  known  by 
name  "  {^B.  L.,  79).  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  early 
document  known  as  the  Apostolic  Church  Order,  which 
assumes  that  the  smallest  Church  will  have  a  bishop  of 
its  own.  It  provides,  as  we  have  seen,  that  if  in  any 
given  Church  there  are  fewer  than  twelve  persons  who 
are  competent  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  bishop,  they 
shall  write  to  some  neighbouring  Church,  which  shall 
send  three  selected  men  to  examine  carefully  whether 
the  man  they  are  about  to  choose  is  worthy,  that  is,  if 
he  has  a  good  report  among  the  heathen.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  too,  describe  "  a  pastor  who  is  to 
be  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Churches  in  every  parish  ; " 
and  provides  that  if  a  parish  is  so  small  that  a  person 
sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  be  a  bishop  cannot  be 
found  in  it,  a  younger  man,  after  due  inquiry,  is  to  be 
ordained  in  peace  (ii.  i).  Even  with  Ignatius,  not- 
withstanding his  extravagant  utterances,  the  bishop  is 
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only  the  pastor  of  a  single  Church  and  b}-  no  means 
entirely  autocratic.  Office,  says  he,  is  not  everything  ; 
'  Let  not  office  puff  up  any  man,  for  faith  and  love  are 
all  in  all,  and  nothing  is  to  be  preferred  before  them  " 
{Sjnyr.  6.)  He  assumes  that  there  will  be  other  officers 
associated  with  the  bishop  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  haying  joint  authority.  He  speaks  of  the  bishop 
and  them  that  preside  over  you "  {Magn.  6).  The 
brethren  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  bishop,  and  to  one 
another,  obedience  in  the  latter  case  qualifying  and 
defining  that  in  the  former  {ib.,  c.  13).  The  TralHans 
are  to  be  "  obedient  also  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the 
apostles  "  (c.  2).  The  Philadelphians  are  to  give  heed 
to  the  bishop  and  presbyters  and  deacons "  (c.  y)  : 
"  there  is  one  bishop  together  with  the  presbytery  and 
the  deacons,  my  fellow-servants "  (c.  4)  ;  and  he  is 
devoted,  he  says,  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
bishop,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons  "  {Polyc.  6). 

3.  Then  again,  while  there  is  no  recognition  of 
diocesan  episcopacy  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  neither  is 
there  any  trace  of  the  later  idea  of  Apostolieal  Succession^ 
or  of  the  bishop  as  being  instituted  by  the  apostles. 
According  to  Ignatius  it  is  the  presbyters,  not  the  bishop, 
who  take  the  place  of  the  apostles.  There  is  godly 
concord  in  a  Church,  "  the  bishop  presiding  after  the 
likeness  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  after  the  likeness  of 
the  council  of  the  apostles,  with  the  deacons  who  are 
most  dear  to  me  "  {Magn.  6).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Trallians  the  idea  takes  a  somewhat  varied  form  :  he 
would  have  the  brethren  "  respect  the  deacons  as  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being 
the  type  of  the  Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council 
of  God,  and  as  the   college   of  apostles "   (c.  3).     The 
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Smyrnaeans,  again,  are  to  follow  the  bishop  as  Jesus 
Christ  followed  the  Father  and  the  presbytery  as  the 
apostles  (c.  8).  All  through  these  Epistles  the  same  idea 
prevails.  While  exalting  the  bishop  or  pastor  as  the 
New  Testament  never  does,  the  writer  does  not  make 
him  the  successor  of  the  apostles  or  trace  back  to  them 
the  institution  of  his  office.  The  bishop  has  his  place 
"  not  of  himself  or  through  men,  nor  yet  for  vainglory, 
but  in  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  {Philad.  i). 

This  is  what  we  might  expect.  For  if  the  Epistles  are 
genuine  they  are  of  Eastern  origin,  the  work  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But  the  theory  that 
the  bishop  succeeded  to  the  office  and  authority  of  the 
apostles  took  its  rise  in  the  West.  In  the  East  it  came 
much  later  and  spread  but  slowly.  Harnack  has 
reminded  us  that  even  in  the  original  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  composed  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  representing  the 
bishop  as  mediator,  king,  and  teacher  of  the  community, 
his  office  is  still  not  yet  regarded  as  apostolic.  Here, 
as  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  it  is  the  presbyters  who  are 
regarded  as  continuing  the  work  of  the  apostles. 

4.  Again,  while  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  the  bishop 
is  simply  a  pastor,  the  president  of  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  elders  are  looked  upon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles,  to  quote  Dr,  Lightfoot, 
"  there  is  not  throughout  these  letters  the  slightest  tinge 
of  sacerdotal  language  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
ministrj'."  The  only  passage  in  which  there  is  any 
mention  of  a  priest  or  high  priest  is  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians  (c.  9),  and  it  reads  as  follows :  "  The 
priests  likewise  were  good,  but  better  is  the  High  Priest, 
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to  whom  is  entrusted  the  holy  of  holies  ;  for  to  Him  alone 
are  committed  the  hidden  things  of  God  ;  he  Himself 
being  the  door  of  the  Father."  No  exegesis  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration  which  refers  these  priests  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  writer  is  simply  contrasting 
the  Old  Dispensation  with  the  New,  and  while  he  allows 
the  worth  of  the  former  he  claims  superiority  for  the 
latter.  By  "  priests,"  as  the  connexion  shows,  he  could 
only  mean  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  mediators  of  the 
old  covenant  ;  while  the  High  Priest  referred  to  is  none 
other  than  Christ  the  mediator  of  the  new.  It  is  simple 
literal  truth  to  say  that  Ignatius  never  applies  the 
term  "  priest "  to  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Nor  does  he  represent  them  as  performing  priestly 
functions,  as  transmuting  the  simple  elements  used  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Only  the  most  strained  interpretation, 
such  as  would  pervert  the  meaning  of  any  writings,  can 
bring  the  modern  priestly  ideas  out  of  his  words.  If  he 
speaks  of  an  altar,  it  is  a  symbolic  reference  to  our 
Saviour  Himself:  "Come  as  to  one  altar,  even  to  one 
Jesus  Christ"  {Magn.  7).  When  he  says  {EpJies.  5),  "  If 
any  one  be  not  within  the  precinct  of  the  altar  he  lacketh 
the  bread,"  the  context  plainly  shows  that  what  he 
meant  was  that  if  a  man  keeps  back  from  Church 
fellowship  he  loses  the  blessing  which  Church  fellowship 
is  fitted  to  give.  When  he  speaks  of  the  blood  of  God 
he  clearly  means  His  unspeakable  love  ;  for  as  the  blood 
is  the  life,  life  is  love  and  love  is  life.  "  I  have  no 
delight,"  he  says  {Rovi.  7),  "  in  the  food  of  corruption  or 
in  the  delights  of  this  life.  I  desire  the  bread  of  God, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  who  was  of  the  seed  of 
David  ;  and  for  a  draught  I  desire  His  blood,  which  is 
love  incorruptible."     To  the  same  spiritual  purport  he 
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says  {Trail.  8;,  "Arm  yourselv^es  with  gentleness  and 
recover  yourselves  m  faith  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  love  which  is  the  blood  of  fesus  Christ."  His  great 
concern  is  to  prevent  the  one  local  community  in  any 
one  given  place  from  being  split  up  into  parties,  and 
observing  the  communion  in  sections,  of  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  danger  in  his  time.  "  Let 
that  beheld  a  valid  eucharist  which  is  under  the  bishop" 
{Sniyni.  8)  ;  "  come  as  to  one  altar,  even  to  one  Jesus 
Christ "  {Magn.  7) ;  "  be  ye  careful  to  observe  one 
eucharist  (for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  one  cup  unto  union  in  His  blood  ;  there  is  one  altar 
as  there  is  one  bishop,  together  with  the  presbytery  and 
the  deacons  my  fellow-servants) "  {Philad.  4). 

The  simple  truth  is  that  while  men  have  used  these 
Epistles  as  the  bulwark  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  they  have 
been  unwarrantably  reading  into  them  the  ecclesiastical 
ideas  of  a  much  later  time — ideas  of  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  Ignatius  knew  nothing  whatever.  What  he  was 
concerned  about  was,  not  to  show  that  there  are  three 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  Divine  authority,  but  to  secure 
peace  and  unity  in  each  individual  Church.  He  is 
simply  saying  in  effect,  what  it  is  a  good  thing  to  say 
to  any  Church — rally  round  the  officers  you  have  chosen 
and  keep  together.  In  the  concentrated  individuality 
of  each  single  community  he  sees  the  safety  of  the 
Universal  Church.  To  quote  all  the  passages  in  proof 
of  this  would  be  to  quote  a  large  part  of  the  Epistles.  A 
few  taken  here  and  there  may  suffice  for  our  purpose. 
"  Some  persons,"  he  says,  "  have  the  bishop's  name  on 
their  lips  but  in  everything  act  apart  from  him.  Such 
men  appear  to  me  not  to  keep  a  good  conscience, 
forasmuch  as  the)'  do  not  assemble  themseh'es  according 
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to  commandment  "  {Magtt.  4).  "  Let  there  be  nothing 
among  you  which  shall  have  power  to  divide  you,  but 
be  ye  united  with  the  bishop  and  with  them  that  preside 
over  you,  as  an  ensample,  and  lesson  of  incorruptibility  " 
(c.  6).  "  Attempt  not  to  think  anything  right  for  your- 
selves apart  from  others ;  but  let  there  be  one  prayer  in 
common,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  one  hope,  in  love 
and  joy  unblameable,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom 
there  is  nothing  better.  Hasten  to  come  together  all  of 
you,  as  to  one  temple,  even  God  ;  as  to  one  altar,  even 
to  one  Jesus  Christ  who  came  forth  from  one  Father,  and 
is  with  One,  and  is  departed  unto  One "  {Magn.  7). 
He  salutes  the  Church  of  the  Philadelphians,  "  more 
especially  if  they  be  at  one  with  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyters  who  are  with  him,  and  with  the  deacons  that 
have  been  appointed  according  to  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ."  "  As  children  of  light  shun  divisions  and  wrong 
doctrines.  .  .  .  For  many  specious  wolves  with  bane- 
ful delights  lead  captive  the  runners  in  God's  race  :  but 
where  ye  are  at  one  they  will  find  no  place  "  (c.  2). 
"  Assemble  yourselves  together  in  common,  every  one  of 
you  severally,  man  by  man,  in  grace,  in  one  faith  and 
one  Jesus  Christ,  who  after  the  flesh  was  of  David's  race, 
who  is  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  to  the  end  that  ye 
may  obey  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery  without  dis- 
traction of  mind  "  {Eph.  20). 

Making  allowance  for  a  tone  of  oriental  exaggeration 
here  and  there,  we  feel  that  Ignatius  in  these  and  such 
like  utterances  gives  sound  advice  to  the  Churches  of 
his  time.  His  principle  is  that  the  right  men  should  be 
chosen  by  the  society  as  its  officers,  and  then  that  they 
should  have  its  confidence  and  support  when  chosen. 
It  may  be  there  was  special    need   for    this    reiterated 
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exhortation  to  unity  and  concert  of  brotherly  action. 
Indeed,  such  exhortations  are  seldom  out  of  place  at 
any  time,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  Still,  judging 
these  Epistles  by  their  general  tenour,  it  is  obvious  that 
Ignatius  had  no  more  thought  of  setting  up  an  auto- 
cratic diocesan  bishop  than  he  had  of  setting  up  a 
world-controlling,  infallible  Pope.  The  one  would  have 
been  an  anachronism  as  well  as  the  other.  Professor 
Ramsay  quite  expresses  one's  own  feeling  when  he  says  : 
"  I  can  find  in  Ignatius  no  proof  that  the  bishops  were 
regarded  as  ex  officio  supreme  even  in  Asia,  where  he 
was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  good  organisation 
of  the  Churches.  His  words  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  view  that  the  respect  actually  paid  in  each  com- 
munity to  the  bishop  depended  on  his  individual 
character"  {C.  R.  E.,  p.  371). 

It  is  a  further  point  of  great  importance  that  the 
onl}^  idea  Ignatius  has  of  the  relation  of  the  separate 
Churches  to  each  other  is  that  which  manifested  itself 
simply  in  brotherly  intercourse,  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  common  ideal  and  a  common  hope.  He  knows 
nothing  of  a  union  of  the  different  communities  into 
one  Church,  organised  under  a  diocesan  bishop  and 
guaranteed  by  law  and  office.  With  him  the  bishop  is 
of  importance  only  for  the  individual  community,  and 
has  no  official  control  beyond  the  Church  of  which  he 
IS  pastor.  Dr.  Loening,  who  in  addition  to  his  great 
ability  and  learning  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
trained  in  Kirclioirecht,  or  canon  law,  and  therefore 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  everything  of  the  nature  of 
constituted  authority,  distinctl}'  says  that  of  organised 
union  of  separate  communities  Ignatius  knows  nothing. 
While  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  love, 
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in  constitution  they  are  independent.  ^     Each  separate 
community  is  an  image  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  is 
complete  in  itself.    The  elders  are  attuned  to  the  bishop 
even  as  its  strings  to  a  lyre,  therefore,  in  their  concord 
and  harmonious  love  Jesus  Christ  is  sung.     The  people 
and  officers  of  each  separate  Church  are  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  chorus  that,  being  harmonious  in  concord 
and  taking   the  keynote  of  God,  they  may  in   unison 
sing   with    one  voice   through   Jesus    Christ    unto    the 
Father  {Eph.  4).      Beyond    the  law  and    authority  of 
Christ  there  is  for  Ignatius  no  control  of  the  Christian 
communities  from  without.     i\t  the  same  time  there  is 
most  real  union  maintained  among  the  Churches.     The 
Ignatian    Epistles    show  in  what  way  brotherly  inter- 
course was  kept  up.     As  the   martyr  was  on   his  way 
to  Rome  from  city  after  city  the  Churches  sent  deputa- 
tions of  honoured  brethren  to  greet  him  on  his  way  and 
to  assure  him  of  their  love  and  sympathy.     Intercourse 
was  also  kept  up  by  means  of  letters,  hospitality  and 
brotherly  conferences  on  matters  relating  to  the  common 
welfare.     There  was  real    living   congregational    union 
while  the  Churches  were  separate  and    self-governing. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  question  then,  if  we  remember 
that   with    Ignatius   the   bishop    meant   the   pastor   of 
a    Church,    that   his   exhortations    to    honour    bishops 
and  presbyters  were  exhortations  to  Christian  men  to 
rally  round  the  Church  and  the    Church   officers,  with 

'  Die  Gemeindeverfassimg,'-,.  120:  "  Alle  Schreiben  des  Ignatius  sincl 
erfiillt  v'on  dem  Gedanken,  dass  die  christlichen  Gemeinden  ihr  Haupt 
und  ihren  Mittelpunkt  in  dem  Bischof  zu  finden  haben.  Eine  Verfassungs- 
miLssige,  organisatorische  Vereinignng  der  einzelnen  Gemeinden  unter 
einander  kennt  er  nicht.  Die  einzelnen  Gemeinden  sind  mit  einander 
vereint  durch  das  Band  des  gemeinsamen  Glaubens  und  der  Liebe,  aber 
der  \'erfassung  nach  stehen  die  einzelnen  Gemeinden  selbstiindig  und 
unabhiingig  von  einander." 
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which  they  had  voluntarily  connected  themselves ; 
that  there  is  nothing  in  his  letters  favouring  Apostolical 
Succession  or  sacerdotalism,  or  the  organisation  of  many 
Churches  under  one  government — when  these  things 
are  remembered,  it  will  be  seen  that  Congregationalists, 
least  of  all  people,  have  anything  to  fear  from  the 
establishment  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles.  With  utmost  complacency  and  calmness  of 
mind  we  can  afford  to  stand  by  while  great  scholars 
of  the  English  Church  like  Ussher  and  Pearson  and 
Lightfoot  learnedly  labour  to  prove  that  Ignatius 
actually  lived  and  wrote  the  Epistles  which  bear  his 
name.  The  toil  of  battle  has  been  theirs,  the  spoils 
are  ours. 
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THE    TRANSITION    FROM    PROPHET   TO   PASTOR 

PAUSING  for  a  moment  at  the  point  of  transition 
between  the  first  century  and  the  second,  let  us 
note  how  the  various  Christian  Churches  had  by  this  time 
come  to  be  organised  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  empire. 
Till  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella,  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  retained  the  form  of  organisation  brought 
over  from  the  synagogue ;  that  is,  as  a  self-governing 
community  they  were  presided  over  by  a  number  of 
presbyters  or  elders  chosen  by  themselves.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  apostles  with  the  Church  was  only 
temporary.  Within  a  few  years  of  Pentecost  they 
had  left  Jerusalem  for  other  lands  as  propagandists  of 
the  faith.  On  the  outbreak  of  Herod's  persecution  of 
the  Church  (Acts  xii.),  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the 
Twelve  only  Peter  and  James  were  left  in  the  city. 
James  was  slain,  and  Peter,  on  his  release  from 
prison,  "  departed  and  went  to  another  place."  The 
next  time  we  hear  of  him  he  is  at  Antioch.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  there  were  only  elders  left,  of  whom 
James,  the   brother  of  the  Lord,   may  have  been  one. 

At  Alexandria,  also,  next  to  Jerusalem  the  most  Jewish 
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city  of  the  empire,  the  same  arrangement  prevailed. 
We  have  already  learnt  from  Eutychius  that  till  i88 
A.D.  "  there  were  no  bishops  in  the  whole  of  provincial 
Egypt,"  and  that  the  custom  in  the  Church  at  Alex- 
andria was  for  the  twelve  presbyters  there  to  choose 
from  their  own  number  a  patriarch  as  president,  whom 
they  themselves  set  apart  by  laying  on  of  hands. 
Then,  crossing  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  even  there 
we  as  yet  find  no  trace  of  episcopal  organisation.  The 
letter  sent  from  this  Church  to  that  at  Corinth  in  the 
year  95,  was,  as  tradition  affirms,  written  by  Clement, 
but  whether  he  was  anything  more  than  a  leading 
presbyter  does  not  appear,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
described  by  any  official  title.  Even  twenty  years 
later,  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  bishop  as  existing  among  them,  a  fact 
difficult  to  account  for,  if  there  were  one.  What  is  thus 
true  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  we  find  to  be 
true  also  of  Corinth.  We  gather  from  Clement's  Epistle 
that  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Church  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  elders.  At  Thessalonica, 
again,  we  have  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Church  there,  but 
in  them  no  mention  of  any  bishop.  He  states  that  he 
had  sent  Timothy  to  them  as  God's  minister  in  the 
Gospel  of  Ch'-ist  to  establish  and  comfort  them,  but,  as 
the  context  shows,  it  was  only  on  a  temporary  visit. 
There  are  local  officers  who  labour  among  them  and 
are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  as  there  were  at  Corinth, 
rulers  (Trpoiarafiivoi)  whom  they  are  to  know  and  esteem 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake  ;  prophesyings  are 
heard  in  their  Church  gatherings,  which  they  are  not 
to  despise  ;  but  there  is  no  salutation  to  any  bishop  or 
presiding   officer   either   in    Paul's   first    Epistle  or  his 
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second,  his  salutation  being  to  the  Church  onl}-.  Still 
keeping  in  Roman  Macedonia  and  passing  from  Thes- 
salonica  to  Philippi,  the  apostle  salutes  the  saints  there 
with  the  bishops  and  deacons.  But  sixty  years  later 
(117  A.D.)  Polycarp,  writing  to  this  same  Church,  urges 
them  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  as  to  God  and  Christ,  and  charges  the  presby- 
ters to  be  compassionate  and  merciful  towards  all  men, 
visiting  the  infirm  and  showing  themselves  not  un- 
mindful of  the  widows,  the  fatherless,  and  the  poor. 
We  can  only  conclude  that  the  bishops  and  deacons  at 
Philippi  in  Paul's  time  were  the  presbyters  of  Polycarp's 
time,  and  vice  versa. 

The  cities  we  have  thus  gone  over  were  the  great 
leading  centres  of  the  civilised  world  —  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  yet 
in  none  of  them  have  we  found  so  much  as  a  trace  of 
that  episcopate  which  the  modern  Episcopalian  believes 
to  be  absolutely  essential,  not  only  to  the  bene  esse,  but 
the  esse  of  a  Church.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Syria 
and  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  that  we  find  a  bishop 
spoken  of  separately  from  the  presbyters  and  deacons ; 
but  as  we  have  seen  from  the  Ignatian  Epistles — abso- 
lutely the  only  literature  of  that  time  in  which  this  form 
of  organisation  is  spoken  of — this  bishop  is  simply  the 
presiding  pastor  of  a  single  Church,  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  sharing  the  administration  of  affairs  with  him. 

The  process  of  transition  from  a  government  by 
elders,  like  that  in  Jerusalem,  to  that  by  bishop,  elders, 
and  deacons,  as  found  at  Antioch  and  in  Asia  Minor,  is 
necessarily  somewhat  obscure.  The  period  between 
70  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
95   A.D.,  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  and    the 
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Didache,  is  the  darkest  time  of  all.  We  have  scarcely 
a  gleam  of  light,  and  can  only  feel  our  way.  Perhaps 
our  safest  course  will  be  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  about  which  Hegesippus  tells  us 
all  that  can  now  be  known.  From  the  fragments  of  his 
writings  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  for  us,  he  supple- 
ments the  account  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
long  after  Pentecost  the  Christians,  as  we  know,  while 
having  their  own  meetings  apart,  still  repaired  for 
worship  to  the  temple.  They  are  described  as  day 
by  day  continuing  steadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple  and  breaking  bread  at  home  (Acts  ii.  46,  R.  V.). 
The  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  going  up  into  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they  found  the  lame 
man  at  the  temple  gate.  In  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  as  a  convenient  place  of  concourse,  they 
preached  to  the  people.  "  Go,"  said  the  angel  to  the 
apostles  he  had  released  from  prison — "  go  ye  and 
stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  this  life  "  ;  and  they  entered  into  the  temple 
about  daybreak  and  taught.  At  a  later  time  we  find 
Paul,  with  the  four  men  who  had  a  vow  upon  them, 
going  into  the  temple,  purifying  himself  with  them, 
declaring  the  fulfilment  of  the  days  of  purification,  until 
the  offering  was  offered  for  every  one  of  them  (Acts 
xxi.  26).  He  tells  us  also  that  he  was  praying  in  the 
temple  when  he  fell  into  the  trance  in  which  he  received 
his  Divine  commission  to  the  Gentiles  (xxii.  17). 

This  connexion,  more  or  less  intimate,  was  probabh' 
kept  up  till  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Ford,  as  described  by  Josephus  and  Hegesippus.  After 
his  death  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (66  A.D.) 
''  respected  men  "  (^oki/uoi)  among  them  led  the  Chris- 
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tians  to  the  land  east  of  Jordan,  where  they  settled  at 
Pella,  from  whence  they  spread  over  the  Hauran  and  to 
the  lands  still  further  east.  The  great  tract  of  country 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Hauran,  was  at  that 
time  thickly  inhabited  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman 
soldiers.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  garrisons  thus  main- 
tained by  Rome  had  produced  a  feeling  of  security 
which  tended  greatly  to  prosperity,  and  the  point  to  be 
noted  especially  is  that  in  this  same  district  to  which 
the  Jerusalem  Church  was  transplanted  during  the 
stormy  years  when  their  own  city  was  desolated  by 
war,  the  term  bishop  was  the  usual  title  for  municipal 
officials,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world  is  this  title  so  often  found  in  inscriptions.  ^  The 
whole  district  abounds  in  ruins,  and  not  only  in  Bozra, 
its  ancient  capital,  but  in  numerous  towns  and  villages, 
frequent  Greek  inscriptions  have  been  found  by  recent 
explorers.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that 
in  this  same  region,  where  the  title  of  bishop  is  more 
frequently  found  than  elsewhere  as  that  of  a  municipal 
functionary,  the  Jerusalem  Church  found  its  settlement. 
Hegesippus  tells  us  (//'.  E.,  iv.  22)  that  all  those  who 
had  gone  forth  into  Pella  and  the  neighbourhood  chose 
Symeon,  the  son  of  Cleopas,  as  their  head,  he  being  the 
cousin  of  our  Lord.  James's  position  also  had  pre- 
viously rested  on  his  relationship  to  Jesus,  and  on 
personal  regard.  Hegesippus  gives  him  no  title,  as 
holding  no  formal  office  ;  it  is  only  when  the  Church 
has  gone  into  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  where 
episkopos  was  the  common  title  of  a  public  officer,  that 
Hegesippus  gives   the  title   episkopos   to   Symeon,  the 

'  Le    Bas    et  Waddington,   Inscriplions  Grecqiies   et   Latines,  vol.    iii. 
Nos.  191 1,  1989,  1990,  2070,  229S,  230S,  2309,  2310,  2412. 
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successor  of  James,  though  whether  he  received  the  title 
at  the  time  or  not  is  not  certain.  What  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  Church  continued  to  be  Hke  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  Hst  of  bishops  of  Jerusalem  given  by 
Eusebius  ;  for  since  he  gives  a  list  of  thirteen  bishops  in 
twenty-eight  years,  as  Loening  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  is  an  arbitrary  list  or  a  combination  of 
lists,  or  whether  it  contains  the  names  of  presbyters. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  Church  at  Pella, 
where  one  presbyter  became  president  with  the  title  of 
bishop,  this  arrangement  passed  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  and  thence  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  statement 
that  episcopacy  was  introduced  into  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Apostle  John,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  single  passage 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Quis  Divus  c.  42),  and  on  the 
common  desire  of  all  the  Churches  of  a  later  time  to 
trace  their  origin  to  some  apostle  or  other.  It  is  true 
that  Tertullian  maintained  that  John  made  Polycarp 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  but  Irena^us,  who  knew  Polycarp 
personally  and  who  refers  to  the  succession  of  pastors 
in  the  Churches,  says  nothing  of  this. 

While  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  gives  us  only 
problematical  hints  as  to  the  transition  from  govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  elders  to  that  by  a  body  of  elders 
presided  over  by  a  pastor  or  bishop,  there  is  one  Church 
— that  of  Corinth — where  we  are  on  surer  ground. 
There  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  existence  of  three 
successive  forms  of  Church  organisation  within  the 
space  of  about  a  century.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow 
the  course  of  events  in  this  Church  as  far  as  we  can 
with  the  materials  at  our  disposal. 

I.  Taking  the  year  53  as  the  probable  date  of  Paul's 
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First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  can,  from  the  nth, 
1 2th,  and  14th  chapters,  with  tolerable  certainty,  infer 
the  kind  of  arrangement  prevailing  at  that  time.  On 
reading  these  chapters  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  the  official  element  as  such,  and  by  the 
active  part  taken  in  the  worship  by  the  various  members 
of  the  Church.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  diversities 
of  ministration,  and  diversities  of  workings.  To  each 
one  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  to  profit 
withal.  The  human  body,  of  which  each  part  has  some 
function  to  serve,  is  the  analogy  employed  to  describe 
the  organic  life  of  the  Church.  Ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ  and  severally  members  thereof  There  is  special 
mention  made  of  the  fact  that  God  hath  set  some  in 
the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  the  same  spiritually  endowed  leaders,  in  short, 
whom  we  find  forty  years  later  described  in  the  Didache 
as  itinerant  teachers  among  all  the  Churches.  But 
unless  described  under  the  general  terms  "  helps  and 
governments,"  presbyters,  bishops,  and  deacons  are  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  ;  indeed,  neither  presbyters  nor 
bishops  are  named  even  once  in  either  of  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Church  at  Corinth. 

While  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  these  Epistles  the 
service  of  the  Christians  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
synagogue,  inasmuch  as  many  took  part  in  it,  the 
Christian  service  was  yet  fuller,  richer  in  devotional 
feeling,  and  more  varied  than  that  of  the  synagogue. 
It  was  still  the  time  of  that  great  efflorescence  of 
spiritual  power  bestowed  at  Pentecost,  meant  rather 
for  temporary  sign  than  for  permanent  continuance. 
"  When  ye  come  together  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  teaching,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  an 
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interpretation."  "  To  one  is  given  through  the  Spirit 
the  word  of  wisdom  ;  and  to  another  the  word  of  know- 
ledge according  to  the  same  Spirit  :  to  another  faith  in 
the  same  Spirit,  and  to  anotlier  gifts  of  heah'ngs  in  the 
one  Spirit  ;  and  to  another  workings  of  miracles  ;  and 
to  another  prophecy  ;  and  to  another  discernings  of 
spirits  ;  to  another  clivers  kinds  of  tongues  ;  and  to 
another  the  interpretation  of  tongues." 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  prayer  and  praise 
entered  largely  into  the  worship  of  that  early  time. 
Paul  places  praying  and  prophesying  side  by  side,  and 
elsewhere  he  urges  the  Christians  to  speak  to  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
Probably  the  spiritual  song  was  generic,  the  psalm  and 
hymn  specific ;  the  psalm  designating  a  composition 
which  took  its  character  from  the  Old  Testament 
Psalms,  though  not  confined  to  them,  the  hymn  being 
a  song  of  praise.  Pliny  says  that  the  Christians  in 
Bithynia  sang  hymns  responsively  {secuvi  inviccvi)  to 
Christ  as  God  ;  and  referring  to  a  much  later  time, 
Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  Agape,  says  that  as  it  com- 
menced with  prayer,  so  with  prayer  it  was  closed,  and 
that  each  one  was  asked  to  stand  forth  and  sing,  as  he 
can,  a  hymn  to  God,  either  one  from  the  Holy  Scripture 
or  one  of  his  own  composing  {ApoL,  39).  Hippolytus, 
too,  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  as  watching 
for  a  fit  time,  and  entering  the  House  of  God  while  all 
are  there  praying  and  praising  God,  seizing  some  of 
them  and  carrying  them  off. 

To  these  ordinary  forms  of  worship  there  seem  to 
have  been  added  in  the  Corinthian  Church  certain 
ecstatic  and  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  Spirit. 
The  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  form  of  endowment  in 
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which  the  man  appeared  to  pass  out  of  himself  into  an 
ecstatic  condition.  It  does  not  seem  that  we  are  to 
regard  this  gift,  as  exercised  at  Corinth,  to  be  the  same 
as  that  manifested  by  the  cHsciples  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  narrative  in  the  latter  case  seems  to 
imply  utterance  in  an  intelligible  language  other  than 
the  speaker's  own.  The  miracle  at  Pentecost  was 
special  for  a  special  occasion,  as  was  that  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  and  also  that  in  the  case  of  those  disciples 
at  Ephesus  who  had  previously  known  only  the  baptism 
of  John.  At  Corinth,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  with 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  a  form  of  speech  not 
understood  without  interpretation  by  those  standing 
near.  The  man  was  speaking  to  God  in  an  ecstatic 
manner  to  be  distinguished  as  different  from  ordinary 
speech.  It  was  prayer  offered  in  those  exuberant 
moods  of  soul  when  the  new  faith  found  common 
modes  of  expression  insufficient  for  its  exalted  con- 
dition. To  the  bystander  it  appeared  like  soliloquy. 
"  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto  men, 
but  unto  God  :  for  no  man  understandeth  ;  but  in  the 
Spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries.  He  that  speaketh  in 
a  tongue  edifieth  himself,  but  he  that  prophesieth 
edifieth  the  Church."  Therefore  it  was  unintelligible  to 
others  ;  could  be  compared  only  to  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment, a  pipe  or  harp  giving  no  distinction  in  sounds,  to 
a  trumpet  giving  an  uncertain  voice.  It  was  a  sign, 
being  marvellous,  but  only  to  unbelievers ;  believers 
gained  no  edification  from  it.  Paul  had  the  gift  himself 
in  even  eminent  degree,  but  he  did  not  greatly  value  it. 
"  I  thank  God,"  he  says,  "  I  speak  with  tongues  more 
than  you  all :  howbeit  in  the  Church  I  had  rather  speak 
five  words  with  my  understanding  that  I  might  instruct 
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others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue."    Still, 
this  mysterious  gift  in  one  man  must  have  produced 
impressions  sufficiently  definite  in  another  for  that  other 
to  be  able  to  interpret   it.     To  one  was  given  divers 
kinds  of  tongues,  on  another  was  bestowed  the  interpre- 
tation of  tongues.     "  If  any  man  speaketh  in  a  tongue 
let  it  be  by  two,  or  at  most  by  three,  and  that  in  turn  ; 
and  let  one  interpret :  but  if  there  be  no  interpreter  let 
him  keep  silence  in  the  Church,  and  let  him  speak  to 
himself  and  to  God."     Paul  had  drawn  from  this  source 
in  his  own  inner  life  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  not  un- 
attended  with  danger.     It    came    perilously   near    that 
mysterious    borderland    of  the   spiritual    nature   where 
excitement   oft    repeated  breaks  down    the   will-power 
and  generates  disease,  and  where  prayer  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  mere  phrenzy.  •  It  was  destined  to  pass 
away  after  doing  certain  needed  work  as  a  sign.     The 
attempt  Edward  Irving  made  to  revive  it  in  our  own 
century  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  a  conspicuous 
failure.     "  Whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease." 
The  fulness  of  the  Spirit  showed  itself  also  in  simpler 
and   more  didactic  forms.     "  What  shall    I    profit  you 
unless  I  speak  to  you  either  by  way  of  revelation,  or  of 
knowledge,  or  of  prophesying,  or  of  teaching  ?  "     "  To 
one  is  given  through  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  " — 
the  power  to  understand  and  expound  the  Divine  con- 
ception of  the  world,  its  progress,  God's  purpose  con- 
cerning   it,    and     the     regulation     of    human     life     in 
accordance  with  that   purpose  :  "  to  another  the  word 
of    knowledge   according   to    the    same    Spirit " — that 
higher    enlightenment  we  receive  through  Christ — the 
knowledge  of  the   glory   of   God    in   the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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2.  Such  were  the  conditions  of  Church  Hfe  and 
worship  at  Corinth  in  the  year  53  A.D.  as  we  gather 
them  from  Paul's  Epistle.  They  were  characterised  by 
many-sidedness,  by  great  fulness  and  variety  of  spiritual 
life  ;  but  also  b}-  phenomena  which  from  their  very 
nature  could  only  be  temporary.  It  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  those  more 
important  and  permanent  forms  of  the  Spirit's  action  on 
the  souls  of  men  which  belong  to  all  time  and  all  lands. 
Let  us  now,  while  still  keeping  to  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
pass  from  the  year  53  A.D.  to  the  year  95  A.D.,  from 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Epistle  of  Clement.  During  these 
two  and  fort}'  }'ears  a  whole  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  the  inevitable  change  in  Church  life  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  Tongues  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
Church  life  has  settled  down  into  more  ordinary 
grooves.  The  Church,  for  how  long  we  know  not,  has 
been  presided  over  by  presbyters  who  have  "  ministered 
unblameably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
peacefully  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  long  time  have 
borne  a  good  report  with  all."  But  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle,  and  indeed  as  the  occasion  of  its 
writing,  an  unworthy  revolt  had  sprung  up  against  these 
presbyters  on  the  part  of  some  in  the  Church.  "  We 
see  that  ye  have  displaced  certain  persons,  though  they 
were  living  honourably,  from  the  ministration  which  had 
been  respected  b\'  them  blamelessly."  "  It  is  shameful, 
dearl}-  beloved,  )^es  utterly  shameful  and  unworthy  of 
your  conduct  in  Christ,  that  it  should  be  reported  that 
the  very  stedfast  and  ancient  Church  of  the  Corinthians, 
for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  persons,  maketh  sedition 
against  its  presb}'ters."     "  It  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us, 
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if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts 
[to  '^h)pa\  of  the  episcopate  unblameably  and  hoHly." 
Their  good  name  has  been  tarnished  "  through  the 
unholy  sedition,  so  aHen  and  strange  to  the  Elect  of 
God,  which  a  few  headstrong  and  self-willed  persons 
have  kindled."  "  Men  were  stirred  up,  the  mean  against 
the  honourable,  the  ill-reputed  against  the  highly- 
reputed,  the  foolish  against  the  wise,  the  young  against 
the  elder.  For  this  cause  righteousness  and  peace  stand 
aloof."  Their  brethren  in  Rome  plead  with  them  to 
return  to  a  better  mind  :  "  For  Christ  is  with  them  that 
are  of  a  lowly  mind,  not  with  them  that  exalt  them- 
selves over  the  flock.  He  Himself  came  not  in  the 
pomp  of  arrogance  or  of  pride,  though  He  might  have 
done  so,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind."  Let  us  walk 
worthily  of  Him.  "  Let  us  rev^erence  our  rulers 
[TTjOorj-yov^Evot],  let  US  honour  our  presbyters."  "  We 
ought  to  do  all  things  in  order,  as  many  as  the  Master 
hath  commanded  us  to  perform  at  their  appointed 
seasons.  And  where  and  by  whom  He  would  have 
them  performed,  He  Himself  fixed  by  His  supreme 
will  :  that  all  things  being  done  with  piety  according 
to  His  good  pleasure  might  be  acceptable  to  His  will. 
They,  therefore,  that  make  their  offerings  at  the 
appointed  seasons  are  acceptable  and  blessed  ;  for  while 
they  follow  the  institutions  of  t'ie  Master  they  cannot 
go  wrong."  "  Who,  therefore,  is  noble  among  you  ? 
Let  him  say  :  '  If  by  reason  of  me  there  be  faction  and 
strife  and  divisions,  I  retire,  I  depart,  \\'hither  ye  will, 
and  I  do  that  which  is  ordered  by  the  people  :  only  let 
the  flock  of  Christ  be  at  peace  with  its  duly  appointed 
presbyters.' " 

The  drift  of  all   this  is  clear  enough,  and  also  the 
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form  of  Church  organisation  which  it  assumes.  We 
have  here  in  the  year  95  A.D.  a  self-governing  Churcli, 
over  which  there  are  rulers  described  by  the  same  term 
(rrpoir/oviiiivoi)  as  that  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Didache  to  those  itinerant  spiritual  leaders,  the 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  But  besides  these  rulers 
who  are  to  be  reverenced  there  are  also  presbyters  who 
are  to  be  honoured,  these  being  local  church  officers 
chosen  by  the  people  and  apparently  also  set  aside  by 
the  people,  presbyters  "  who  have  offered  the  gifts," 
that  is,  discharged  the  functions,  "  of  the  episcopate 
unblameably."  There  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  of 
Clement  to  indicate  that  up  to  this  point  at  least,  any 
one  presbyter  had  taken  precedence  of  the  rest  as 
presiding  bishop  or  pastor.  Here,  then,  we  have  what 
we  may  describe  as  the  second  stage  of  Church  organi- 
sation in  Corinth,  the  form  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

3.  Once  more  we  take  a  step  forward  of  half  a 
century  or  more  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  and  again 
we  find  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  interval.  About 
the  year  150  A.D.,  Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(H.  £.,  iv.  22),  tells  us  he  went  to  Corinth,  where  he 
found  Primus  taking  the  oversight  of  the  Church 
(tTTio-fcoTTEiioi'roc),  wlth  whom  he  had  familiar  conversation, 
passing  many  days  with  him  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Rome.  He  found  the  Church  at  Corinth  had 
continued  in  the  true  faith,  and  while  he  was  with 
Primus,  "  we  were  mutually  refreshed,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
true  doctrine."  Some  time  later  Primus  was  followed 
in  the  pastorate  of  this  Church  by  Dionysius  (H.  P., 
iv.  23J,  who  imparted  freely,  Eusebius  tells  us,  not 
only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  others  abroad  also,  the 
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blessings  of  his  disinterested  labours.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  public-spirited  man,  a  leader  among  the 
Churches,  being  most  useful  of  all  in  the  general  Epistles 
he  addressed  to  various  Churches — to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, instructing  them  in  the  true  religion  and  incul- 
cating peace  and  unity ;  to  the  Athenians,  urging  them 
to  the  faith  and  life  prescribed  by  the  Gospel  ;  to  the 
Nicomedians,  in  which  he  refutes  the  heresy  of  Marcion 
and  sets  forth  the  standard  of  truth  ;  and  also  to  the 
Church  at  Cortyna,  congratulating  Philip,  their  bishop, 
on  the  many  instances  of  fortitude  evinced  by  the 
Church  under  his  care.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Churches 
at  Amastris  and  Pontus,  mentioning  that  Bacchylides 
and  Elpistus  had  urged  him  to  write.  These  letters  do 
not  assume  any  authoritative  control  on  his  part  over 
these  Churches,  inasmuch  as  we  find  him  writing  also  to 
the  Church  in  Rome,  in  which  he  mentions  that  in  his 
own  Church  at  Corinth  they  still  continue  to  read 
Clement's  letter  of  seventy  years  ago,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  also  that  vv^iich  Soter,  the  Roman  pastor,  had 
sent  them  ;  and  he  commends  them  for  their  kindness 
in  sending  contributions  to  many  Churches  in  every  city. 
By  thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  want  and  sending 
to  the  brethren  condemned  to  the  mines  what  was 
necessary,  they  were,  as  Romans,  keeping  up  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  their  Roman  ancestors.  Nothing 
is  left  of  these  Epistles  of  Dionysius  beyond  the  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Eusebius,  who  places  him  in  his 
Chronicon  under  the  year  171  A.D.,  as  a  sacred  man 
celebrated  at  that  time.  But  they  were  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  authority  to  make  it  worth  while  to  interpolate 
them  and  thej^  are  interesting  as  throwing  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  they  were 
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written.  They  show,  for  example,  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Churches  to  read  letters  from  other  Churches  in 
public  assembly  and  to  maintain  brotherly  relations  with 
each  other.  But  the  point  to  be  specially  noted  is  that 
the  Churches  far  and  wide  have  pastors  or  bishops 
presiding  over  them.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  Asia 
Minor  as  the  Ignatian  Epistles  have  shown  us  at  an 
earlier  time,  but  also  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Athens,  Sparta, 
Xicomedia,  Cortyna,  and  the  Churches  in  Crete.  Still, 
even  at  this  time  (171  A.U.)  the  importance  of  the  pastor 
or  bishop  continues  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Church  over  which  he  presides.  i\ll  the  Epistles  of 
Dionysius,  including  that  to  Rome,  are  addressed  in 
each  case  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  pastor  ;  and  the  one 
to  Rome  shows  that  Soter's  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth,  like  the  earlier  one  of  Clement,  was  written  not 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Church  at  Rome  of 
which  he  was  pastor.  The  Epistles  of  Dionysius  may 
seem  to  be  an  exception,  being  written  in  his  own  name, 
he  using  the  first  person  singular,  but  this  is  explained 
by  his  telling  us  that  he  wrote  these  Epistles  at  the 
request  of  certain  brethren,  some  of  whom  he  names  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  not  communications  from  a  Church, 
but  from  an  individual. 

Thus,  then,  following  the  development  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  and  trying  as  far  as  we  can  to  keep  to  known 
and  assured  facts,  we  find  that  by  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  there  was  at  the 
head  of  this  Church  a  presiding  pastor  or  bishop,  and 
we  gather  from  his  letters  that  the  other  Churches  to 
which  these  letters  were  written  had  also  each  of  them 
a  presiding  pastor  or  bishop.  The  important  question 
now  arises    for  consideration — how  did  it  come    about 
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that  one  presbyter  began  to  take  precedence  of  the  rest 
and  to  occupy  the  position  of  presiding  pastor  or  bishop, 
and  what,  mainly,  were  the  forces  which  contributed  to 
this  result? 

I.  Dr.  Hatch's  theory,  as  to  how  the  change  probably 
came  about,  is  well  known.  He  makes  it  to  turn  very 
largely  upon  financial  considerations.  The  offerings  of 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  were  made, 
as  he  tells  us,  not  privately  but  publicly,  not  directly  to 
those  who  had  need,  but  to  the  presiding  officer  in  the 
general  assembl}-  of  the  brethren.  The  officer  thus 
presiding  received  the  offerings  and  then  and  there 
solemnly  dedicated  them  to  God,  uttering  over  them 
words  of  thanksgiving  and  benediction.  The  president 
thus  became  the  responsible  treasurer  of  the  Church,  and 
his  functions,  as  such,  were  of  great  importance.  He 
had  to  care  for  the  poor,  for  those  who  were  outcasts 
because  of  their  confession  of  faith,  for  those  who  were 
sent  to  prison  or  sold  into  captivity,  above  all  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  Church.  Then,  too,  there 
w'ere  brethren  from  other  Churches  passing  from  city  to 
city,  who  were  to  be  received  with  Christian  hospitality. 
All  this  involved  a  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  admini- 
stration, of  which  the  episkopos  or  presiding  presbyter 
was  the  pivot  and  centre  ;  and  while,  no  doubt,  there 
were  other  duties  to  be  discharged,  these  were  primar}^ 
and  fundamental.  In  support  of  this  view.  Dr.  Hatch 
mentions  an  inscription  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  by 
a  resolution  of  the  municipal  authority  the  episkopoi  of 
the  cit)'  are  directed  to  accept  of  a  certain  offer  and  to 
invest  the  money.  In  other  inscriptions  found  in  the 
Hauran  this  title  seems  to  be  used  of  the  financial 
officers  of  the  temple  of  the  gods. 
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Possibly  not  a  few  will  agree  with  Loening  that,  in 
this  argument  of  his,  Dr.  Hatch  is  dazzling  rather  than 
convincing.  This  writer  contends  that  the  Hauran 
inscription  is  too  vague  for  the  stress  laid  upon  it, 
and  he  quotes  Waddington  (iii.  147)  to  the  effect 
that  while  that  inscription  seems  to  show  that  the 
episkopoi  exercised  some  sort  of  surveillance  over  the 
revenues  of  the  temple,  the  expression  used  {ra  tov 
deov)  might  apply  to  certain  taxes  imposed  by  the 
episkopoi  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple.^  Kiihl  - 
also  maintains  with  great  force,  that  Hatch's  basis  is  not 
broad  enough  for  his  conclusions,  resting  as  they  do 
upon  one,  or  at  most  two  passages  where  the  episkopos 
acted  in  a  financial  capacity  ;  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
hold  that  the  episkopoi  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
quoted  were  permanent  officers  of  finance  ;  and  that  so 
general  a  name  does  not  suit  so  narrow  an  office.  This 
objection  urged  by  Kuhl  is  sustained  by  the  researches 
of  Foucart,3  who  found  the  episkopoi  to  be  those  officers 
who  had  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Greek  Associations.  In  another  case  on  which  Hatch 
relies,  where  episkopos  was  the  title  of  a  municipal  officer 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject  states,  it  would  rather 
seem  that  the  man  was  a  special  commissioner  sent  to 
reduce  conquered  cities  to  order ;  this,  therefore,  was  an 
exceptional  case  on  which  no  general  conclusion  can  be 
founded.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  examination  of  the  word  as 
found  in  the  LXX.  also  shows  that  it  had  more  than  a 
financial  significance.  In  some  instances  it  signifies 
"  inspectors,    superintendents,    taskmasters "    (2     Kings 

'  Die  Geiiieindeverfassu/ig  des  Urchristoithums ,  s.  22. 

-  Die  Geineindeordnung  in  den  Pastoralhriefcn.     Berlin,  1885. 

3  Les  Associations  Keligiettses  Chez  les  Grecs,  187 '5. 
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xi.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12,  17  ;  Isa.  Ix.  7).  In  others  it  is 
a  higher  title,  "  captains  "  or  "  presidents  "  (Nehem.  xi. 
9,  14,  22).  Of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  it  is  recorded  that, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  overthrow  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  he  appointed  episkopoi  over  all  the  people  to 
see  that  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  word,  therefore, 
has  a  wider  signification  than  Dr.  Hatch's  argument 
would  seem  to  imply. 

2.  Professor  Ramsay,^  while  not  ignoring  the  duty 
of  the  presiding  elder  or  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  care  for  the  material  wants  of  the  flock,  regards  the 
main  part  of  his  function,  as  lying  in  a  different  direction 
to  that  indicated  by  Dr.  Hatch.  With  him  the  central 
idea  in  the  development  of  the  episcopal  office  lay  in  the 
duty  of  each  community  to  maintain  communication 
with  other  communities.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
having  annihilated  all  possibility  of  one  localised  centre 
for  Christianity,  it  was  made  clear  that  the  unity  of  the 
Churches  must  henceforward  be  maintained  by  a  process 
of  intercommunication  and  brotherhood.  He  thinks  it 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  share  which  frequent 
intercourse  between  the  congregations,  from  a  very  early 
stage,  had  in  moulding  the  development  of  the  Church. 
Most  of  the  documents  in  the  New  Testament  are  the 
products  and  monuments  of  this  intercourse.  He  holds 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  to  be  genuine,  but  whether  genuine 
or  not,  they  bear  witness  to  a  state  of  things  known  to 
exist,  and  bring  out  into  strong  relief  the  close  relations 
existing  between  different  congregations.  Without  any 
power  of  legislation  or  external  authority,  there  was  real 
congregational  union  and  true  brotherly  intercourse. 
The  Epistles  represent   the   most   cordial   welcome   as 

'   Church  in  the  Koinan  Empire,  pp.,  361,  scq. 
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being  extended  to  Ignatius  all  along  the  route  he 
travelled.  He,  too,  sends  loving  messages  to  the 
Churches,  and  receives  the  deputations  sent  from  them 
to  meet  and  convoy  him.  These  and  similar  details 
presuppose  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's  affairs,  a 
regular  system  of  intercommunication,  and  brotherly 
union  of  the  closest  kind  along  the  great  routes  across 
the  Empire. 

All  this  being  so,  Professor  Ramsay  thinks  that  this 
close  connexion  could  not  be  maintained  by  mere 
unregulated  voluntary  efforts,  that  organised  action 
alone  would  be  able  to  keep  it  up.  It  was  work  to 
be  left  not  in  many  hands,  but  in  one.  Episkopos 
merely  means  overseer,  and  any  presbyter  to  whom 
a  definite  duty  was  assigned  by  his  brethren  would  be 
an  episkopos  for  the  occasion  ;  therefore,  any  presbyter 
might  become  an  episkopos  for  the  occasion,  and  he,  by 
proved  aptness  and  power  in  some  one  thing,  might 
come  to  have  executive  duties  often  assigned  to  him, 
and  in  this  way  the  tried  episkopos  would  tend  to 
become  permanent.  Still,  for  a  long  time  his  authority 
was  delegated,  and  his  influence  depended  not  so  much 
on  his  official  position  as  on  his  personal  qualities.  It 
became  his  duty  to  maintain  hospitality  towards  the 
brethren  coming  from  other  Churches,  and  to  compose 
the  letters  sent  in  the  Church's  name  to  sister  com- 
munities. Still,  in  the  earliest  time  his  position  was 
co-ordinate,  not  supreme.  He  was  simply  a  presbyter 
on  whom  certain  duties  had  been  imposed  ;  he  was  far 
removed  from  the  monarchical  bishop  of  A.D.  170  ;  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  anything  to  suggest  that  he 
exercised  any  authority  ex  officio  within  the  community. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Church,  and  the  letters 
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he  wrote  were  written,  like  Clement's  Epistle,  in  their 
name,  not  his,  and  their  contents  referred  solely  to  the 
brethren,  not  to  himself.  Even  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
Professor  Ramsay  sees  no  proof  that  the  bishops  were 
regarded  as  supreme  even  in  Asia.  What  Ignatius  says 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  respect  paid 
to  the  bishop  in  each  community  depended  on  his 
individual  character  rather  than  on  his  official  position. 

3.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  thus  pre- 
sented. The  presiding  elders  of  the  scattered  com- 
munities chosen,  as  they  were,  as  being  men  of 
character  and  position,  and  acting,  as  they  did,  as 
leaders  in  facing  the  storms  of  persecution  which  ever 
and  again  broke  over  the  hapless  suffering  brethren, 
they  would  naturally  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  various  Churches.  Still,  while  Professor 
Ramsay's  theory  jDrobably  thus  comes  nearer  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  than  that  of  Dr.  Hatch,  we  have  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  it  is  defective  in  an  important  sense.  For 
it  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  external  relations  of  the 
Churches,  and  too  little  on  the  internal  life  and  worship 
of  each  separate  Church.  Yet  the  latter  is  vital  and 
primary,  while  the  former,  though  important,  is 
secondary  and  subordinate.  The  permanent  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  the  Church,  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  efficient 
observance  of  public  worship  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Yet  there  were  causes  at  work  which  were 
beyond  all  human  control,  and  which  tended  to  place 
this  department  of  service  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
leaders  of  the  various  Churches. 

{a)  The  gradual  cessation  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  nearly  all 
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the  members  of  sucli  a  Church  as  that  at  Corinth,  for 
example,  would  necessarily  issue  in  the  brethren  at 
large  taking  a  less  prominent  and  active  part  in  the 
worship  and  instruction  of  the  Church.  The  special 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  were  intended  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  were  to  disappear  before  those  ordinar}' 
influences  which,  if  less  striking,  were  more  important 
and  more  permanently  influential.  Even  when  the 
extraordinar}-  charismata  were  at  their  highest  point 
of  affluence  the  apostle  sought  to  prepare  men's  minds 
for  a  time  when  these  would  cease  to  be.  He  taught 
that  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  is  better  than  to  speak 
it  in  many  tongues  ;  that  charity  is  greater  than 
intellectual  gifts  ;  and  that  faith  would  live  on  when 
prophecy  had  ceased.  When  this  change  had  come 
the  power  of  service  would  inevitably  pass,  as  to  its 
more  public  forms,  from  the  many  to  the  few. 

{b)  While  the  charismata  declined  among  the 
brethren  at  large,  the  same  cause  would  be  at  \vork 
affecting  the  spiritually  endowed  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  who  moved  about  among  all  the  Churches. 
These  prophets  were  probably  not  very  numerous  at 
any  time,  and  they  would  probably  be  growing  fewer 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Churches  were  increasing  in 
number.  More  and  more  those  functions  of  the  prophet 
which  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  would 
come  to  be  discharged  by  the  local  officers,  the  bishops 
and  deacons,  "  for  they  also  minister  to  you  the  ministr}' 
of  the  prophets  and  teachers."  The  future  was  on  the 
side  of  the  regular  and  permanent  authority  rather  than 
with  the  extemporaneous  and  enthusiastic.  But  the 
permanent  office  rose  in  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
temporar}-   institution  of  prophecy  declined.     Next   in 
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importance  to  the  apostles  in  the  Primitive  Church 
stood  the  Christian  prophets,  and  what  was  of  per- 
manent value  and  importance  in  the  work  of  the 
prophet  was  passed  on  to  the  bishop  or  pastor.  Thus, 
in  its  most  spiritual  element  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
never  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  "  Age  after  age 
has  seen  the  rise  of  great,  teachers,  alike  within  and 
without  the  ranks  of  the  regular  ministry — men  who 
were  dominated  by  a  sense  of  immediate  mission  from 
God,  and  filled  with  a  conviction  which  imparted  itself 
by  contagion  to  their  hearers.  Prophecy  as  an  institu- 
tion was  destined  to  pass  away,  leaving  those  of  its 
functions  which  were  vital  to  the  Church's  well-being  to 
be  discharged  as  a  rule  by  the  settled  Ministry,  which 
rose  to  its  full  height  only  on  its  rival's  fall."  ^ 

ic)  The  formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon, 
again,  had  a  decided,  though  indirect,  influence  in  the 
elevation  of  a  settled  ministry  in  the  Church.  On  the 
one  hand,  when  these  writings  became  a  recognised  and 
authoritative  standard  of  Divine  truth  they  gradually 
"  put  an  end  to  a  situation  where  it  was  possible  for  any 
Christian  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  to  give 
authoritative  disclosures  and  instruction  ; "  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessing  these,  the  permanent  leaders  of 
the  Church  were  enabled  to  unfold  and  enforce  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  with  assured  confidence.  It  is  not 
a  mere  coincidence  that  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  Canon  synchronised  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  gradual  elevation  of  one  presbyter  from  among 
the  rest  to  be  the  presiding  bishop  or  pastor  of  the 
Church.     At  the   beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 

'   I'rof.    J.    Arniitage    Robinson,    paper    on     'J'lic     Christian    Prophets, 
1S95. 
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second  centun'  both  processes  were  at  work  ;    at  the 
end  of  that  centur\-  both  processes  were  complete. 

While  in  the  way  thus  indicated  the  prophet  was 
merged  into  the  pastor,  and  the  pastor  succeeded  to 
the  function  of  the  prophet,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  germ  of  the  prophet's  function  was  to  be  found 
in  the  office  of  the  presbyter  or  bishop  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  presbyter  took  higher  rank  if  he  could  both 
teach  and  exhort  as  well  as  take  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  :  "  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially 
those  who  labour  in  the  Word  and  teaching."  He  is  to 
be  "  apt  to  teach,"  but  this  qualification  is  merely  given 
in  a  list  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  others  (r  Tim.  iii.  ^-J  ; 
V.  17).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  ancient  document 
worked  into  the  Apostolic  Canons  it  is  said  of  the  bishop 
that  "  it  is  good  if  he  is  educated,  in  a  position  to  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures,  but  if  he  is  unlearned,  then  he 
must  be  gentle  and  filled  with  love  to  all,  so  that  a 
bishop  should  never  be  as  one  accused  of  anything  by 
the  multitude."  When  we  come  to  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, that  is  to  such  portions  of  them  as  experts 
regard  as  being  genuinely  ante-Nicene,  we  find  that  a 
great  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  way  of  assimi- 
lating the  function  of  the  ruling  elders  to  that  of  the 
presiding  bishop  or  pastor.  "  The  bishop  to  be  ordained 
should  be  patient  and  gentle  in  his  admonitions,  well 
instructed  himself,  meditating  in  and  diligently  studying 
the  Lord's  books,  and  reading  them  frequently,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  carefully  to  interpret  the  Scriptures, 
expounding  the  gospel  in  correspondence  with  the 
prophets  and  with  the  law,  and  to  let  the  expositions 
from  the  law  and  the  prophets  correspond  to  the  gospel. 
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For  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  are  those  which  testify  of  me.'  ...  Re  careful, 
therefore,  O  bishop,  to  study  the  Word,  that  thou 
mayest  be  able  to  explain  everything  exactly,  and  that 
thou  mayest  copiously  nourish  thy  people  with  much 
doctrine  and  enlighten  them  with  the  light  of  the 
law"  (ii.   5). 

Thus  rose  as  a  permanent  office  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  important  functi(jn  of  the  Christian  pastor, 
"  not  out  of  the  apostolic  order  by  localisation,  but  out 
of  the  presbyteral  by  elevation  ;  and  the  title,  which 
originally  was  common  to  all,  came  at  length  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  chief  among  them.''^ 

It  is  here,  then,  in  the  transition  from  the  temporary 
to  the  permanent  forms  of  the  Spirit's  action,  that  we 
come  upon  the  great  epoch-making  change  in  Church 
organisation,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  always 
been  realised.  The  cessation  of  supernatural  charismata, 
the  withdrawal  of  those  special  gifts  which  from  Pente- 
cost onwards  had  played  so  important  a  part  in  Church 
life  and  worship,  would  necessarily  create  a  new  era  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  Other  changes  in  after-centuries 
were  brought  about  b}'  officials,  synods,  and  councils  of 
human  institution,  but  this,  as  it  were,  by  an  ordinance 
of  Heaven  itself  Not  that  spiritual  gifts  were  now  to 
cease.  They  were  as  needful  as  ever  "  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the 
building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ."  They  will  be 
needful  until  the  end,  "  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."     But  while  the  gifts  are  con- 

'   Dr.  Lighlf<jut.  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry,  jj.  194. 
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tinned,  their  form  is  changed.  Out  of  that  community 
of  spiritual  men  known  as  the  Church  there  were  to  be 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  men  endowed  for  service  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  those  whose  gifts  of  guidance,  edifi- 
cation, instruction,  persuasion,  and  conviction,  coming  to 
be  recognised  by  the  brotherhood,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  forefront  as  the  men  of  light  and  leading. 
These,  rather  than  the  diocesan  bishops  of  a  later  time, 
who  are  brought  but  little  into  contact  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  are  the  true  bishops  of  the 
Church,  doing  their  work  under  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  the  one  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls. 

The  Christian  pastor  or  bishop,  then,  while  succeed- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  ruling  presbyter  of  the  first 
century,  succeeds  also  to  the  function  of  the  prophet  of 
the  New  Testament  times,  even  as  the  A^ew  Testament 
prophet  succeeded  under  new  and  enlarged  conditions 
to  the  work  of  the  prophet  of  God  in  ancient  Israel. 
The  Jewish  priest  passed  altogether  away,  his  work 
being  consummated  and  superseded  by  that  of  the  great 
High  Priest,  who  has  passed  into  the  heavens.  But  the 
prophet  having  permanent  relation  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  human  life,  has,  of  necessity,  permanent  place  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  work  done  by  the  prophets  of 
God  in  Israel  is  one  that  needs  doing  in  every  age  and 
among  all  nations.  They  rebuked  evil  and  inspired  to 
good  ;  they  reminded  the  people  of  God's  purpose  con- 
cerning them,  and  were  the  corrective  of  that  prone- 
ness  to  superstition  so  often  seen  in  the  nation's  life. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  Israel's  ritual  always  remained 
Israel's  peril,  the  peril  of  relapsing  into  Paganism.  In 
the    path  of   a    people    drifting   again    and    again    into 
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idolatry,  with  its  attendant  unclcanness,  the  prophet 
confronted  them  and  said,  "  I  am  full  of  power  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgement,  and  of  might,  to 
declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his 
sin."  Over  against  the  priest  multiplying  ceremonies 
and  sacrifices  appeared  the  prophet,  saying,  "  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  It  was  Israel's 
salvation,  so  far  as  salvation  was  then  possible,  that  she 
had  men  among  her  who  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  general  infatuation,  but  who  looked 
facts  in  the  face,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  national 
life,  and  became  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  time.  The  prophets  did  this.  They  represented 
the  genius  of  the  Israelitish  spirit  in  its  purest  and 
grandest  forms,  and  long  even  after  its  political  annihila- 
tion, Israel  stood,  and  indeed  still  stands,  under  their 
influence.  I 

But  the  spiritual  work  of  the  prophet,  so  far  as  teach- 
ing is  concerned,  did  not  cease  when  he  himself  had 
ceased.  It  passed  over  into  the  synagogue.  Jewish 
tradition  speaks  of  the  institution  of  preaching  in  terms 
that  may  even  be  described  as  extravagant.  To  say 
that  it  glorified  God  and  brought  men  back  to  Him,  or 
that  it  quenched  the  soul's  thirst,  was  as  nothing.  A 
cit)'  weak  and  besieged,  but  delivered  b}'  the  wise  man 
in  it,  was  a  picture  from  the  life  of  the  benefit  the 
preacher  brought  to  his  hearers.  Upon  him  rested  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  his  office  conferred  upon  himself  as 
much  merit  as  if  he  had  laid  the  choicest  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.     In  both  the  Jerusalem  and 

'   Kittel's  Ilistory  of  the  Ilehreivs,  iii.  4,  65. 
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Babylon  Talmud  the  "  Sabbath-observance "  and  the 
Sabbath-sermon  are  identified.  ^ 

So  again  when  that  silence  of. the  prophet,  which  had 
lasted  for  centuries,  was  broken  at  length,  and  John 
the  Baptist  appeared,  it  was  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance  he  came.  He  was  a  voice  crying 
to  men's  consciences  with  direct  and  solemn  power. 
And  when  the  One  greater  even  than  he  appeared, 
our  Lord  Himself,  it  was  as  a  prophet  and  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  as  well  as  a  redeeming  Saviour.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  the  manifesto  of  His  king-- 
dom  ;  His  parables  were  revelations,  the  utterance  of 
things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  His 
chosen  disciples  were  charged  to  go  forth  and  teach  all 
nations  ;  His  Church  was  to  be  edified  by  the  truth  ;  the 
earliest  converts  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 
teaching.  When  these  apostles  went  forth  on  their 
world  -  mission  they  erected  no  altars,  assumed  no 
priestly  power,  enjoined  no  elaborate  ceremonies — they 
simply  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word.  The 
greatest  of  them  all,  the  man  of  Tarsus,  deliberately 
set  Christian  preaching  above  Christian  baptism.  Christ, 
said  he,  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
By  that  which  some  men  thought  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  to  save  them  that 
believe.  As  long  as  he  had  liberty  he  preached,  and 
when  liberty  was  denied  him  he  went  on  teaching  men 
by  those  Epistles  which  are  a  possession  for  ever  to 
the  Church  of  God. 

The  \\eapon  thus  prized  by  apostolic  men  has  ever 
been  a  weapon  of  power  in  the  Church's  warfare. 
When    preaching   gave   place   to   mere    ceremonialism, 

'  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  ofjesits  the  Messiah,  i.  446. 
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religion  degenerated  into  mere  superstition  ;  when 
teaching  went  down,  the  life  of  the  Church  went  down 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  living  men  pro- 
claimed a  living  message,  an  era  of  revival  began  to 
dawn.  This  is  true  all  along  the  line.  Even  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  when 
the  history  of  preaching  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  is  written,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  free  and 
fervent  exercise  of  this  office  is  one  of  the  most  cheering 
signs  in  an  age  clouded  with  many  shadows."  In 
a  time  which,  he  says,  was  a  melancholy  period  of 
almost  universal  corruption  and  torpor  in  the  life  of 
the  Church,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  been  manifesting  itself  in  the  worldliness  of 
the  clergy  and  the  debasement  of  the  people,  it  was  the 
preaching  of  the  Friars  which  stirred  the  stagnant  pool 
of  the  nation's  life  as  with  the  breath  of  God.  Men  like 
Bernardine  of  Siena,  Alberto  da  Sarteano,  Antonio  di 
Rimini,  Giovanni  di  Prato,  Antonio  di  Vercelli  among 
the  Franciscans  ;  and  Giovanni  di  Napoli,  Gabriele  Bar- 
letta,  and  especially  Girolamo  Savonarola  among  the 
Dominicans,  were  to  that  age  what  the  prophets  of 
old  were  to  Israel,  voices,  even  when  disregarded,  still 
pleading  for  God  and  the  right.  ^ 

With  true  instinct  the  Reformers  of  a  later  time 
also  made  powerful  use  of  the  living  voice.  By  this 
Wickliff  prepared  the  way  for  that  Reformation  which 
changed  the  face  of  England.  It  was  complained 
against  him  that  his  preachers  went  through  the 
realm  from  county  to  county  and  from  town  to  town, 
preaching  from  day  to  day,  not  only  in  churches  and 
churchyards,    but    also    in    market  -  places    and    public 

'  History  of  the  Popes,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Innsbruck,  1885. 
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thoroughfares.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  the  other 
Reformers  again  in  their  time,  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
in  theirs,  brought  in  a  new  era  by  giving  forth  the 
revealed  truth  of  God  with  the  persuasive  power  of  the 
living  voice.  This  stirs  the  world  as  no  mere  pageant, 
no  magic,  no  miracle,  ever  can. 

But    special    missions    and    movements,   from    their 
nature,  can  only  be  limited  in  their  action,  and  tempo- 
rary.    It  is  necessary  that  the  revelation  of  God  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon    human    life  universally   and 
continuously.     The  Church  of  God  is  to  be  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  sustaining  it  as  a  pillar  sustains 
the  roof,  or   a   foundation   the  building.     To    this    end 
there  must  be  an  abiding  ministry  of  truth,  delivering 
its  testimony  all  the  year  round  to  all  the  continually 
changing    generations    of    men.       Christianity    has    no 
priestly  caste,  but  as  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features 
it  has  a  ministry  of  reconciliation,  whose  work  shall  be 
continuous  till  our  Lord  shall  come  again.     "  The  idea 
of   a    distinct    use    of  human    life,  devoted,    as    to    its 
governing  and  engrossing  object,  to  a  perpetual  agres- 
sion against  human   ignorance  and  human   sin, — of  an 
occupation  as  definite  and  as  binding  as  a  soldier's,  in 
which  teaching,  comforting,  warning,  elevating   human 
souls,  should  have  the  place  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life, — of  a  call  and  mission  which  set  before  a  man  as  his 
appointed  work  in  the  world  the  communication,  to  all 
whom  he  could  reach,  of  the  grace  and  truth  and  peace 
of  Christ"^ — this  idea  first  took  abiding  shape  and  form 
when  the  functions  of  the  presbyter  and  of  the  prophet 
of  the  earliest  time  came  together  into  the  hands  of  one 
man,  that  man  thus  becoming  the  bishop  or  pastor  of 
the  local,  self-governing  Church. 

'   R.W.  Church,   'J'hc  l^iirposc  of  the  Christian  Minis/iy,  p.  127. 
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HIERARCHICAL   DEVELOPMENTS   IN    THE   CHURCH 

IN  the  course  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  form  taken  by 
primitive  Church  organisation  we  have  now  reached 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  We  have  found  the 
Churches  still  separate  and  self-governing,  each  with  its 
own  presiding  pastor  or  bishop,  to  whom  is  committed 
that  work  of  teaching  and  edifying  the  Church  once  dis- 
charged by  charismatic  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers. 
It  is  still  true,  to  use  Dr.  Hort's  words  of  the  earlier 
time,  that  "  each  local  Ecclesia  has  a  unity  of  its  own  ; 
each  is  a  body  of  Christ  and  a  sanctuary  of  God  :  but 
there  is  no  grouping  of  them  into  partial  wholes  or  into 
one  great  whole."  The  arrangement  was  simple  enough, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  as  effective  as  it  was  simple. 
The  Churches  had  no  codified  laws  beyond  that  sum- 
mary which  runs  all  law  into  love  of  God  and  man. 
They  had  no  visible  God  and  no  prescribed  ritual,  for 
their  God  was  within  them,  and  they  were  themselves 
sanctuary,  priests,  and  sacrifice.  Yet  they  went  forth  to 
reorganise  the  world  by  the  principle  and  example  of 
self-government,  based  upon  self-control  within  and  the 
extinction  of  the  selfish  will.  The  conditions  were  so 
simple  as,  to  some  minds,  to  seem  hopeless,  yet  they 
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were  the  very  pledge  of  vitality  and  ultimate  success.^ 
For  to  a  marvellous  extent  succeed  they  did.  In  that 
defence  of  the  Christians  which  Tertullian  addressed  to 
the  persecuting  rulers  of  the  Empire,  he  urges  them  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  and  consider  whether  they  are  not 
vainly  striving  to  drive  back  the  oncoming  waves  of  the 
sea.  "  The  outcry  is,"  he  says, "  that  the  State  is  filled  with 
Christians — that  they  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  citadels,  in 
the  islands ;  that  both  sexes,  every  age  and  condition, 
even  high  rank,  are  passing  over  to  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  "  {ApoL,  i.).  He  reminds  the  magistrates 
of  Carthage  that  when  Arrius  Antoninus  was  driving 
things  hard  in  the  province  of  Proconsular  Asia,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Christians  in  one  united  band  pre- 
sented themselves  before  his  judgement  seat.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  we  should  take  it  into  our  heads  to  do  the  same 
thing  here  in  Carthage,  what  would  you  make  of  so 
many  thousands,  of  such  a  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  persons  of  every  sex,  and  every  age  and  every 
rank  ?  How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be 
required  ?  You  would  decimate  the  city  and  would 
have  to  recognise  among  the  confessors  and  martyrs 
your  own  relatives  and  companions,  men  of  your  own 
order,  noble  ladies,  leading  persons,  kinsmen  or  friends 
of  those  of  your  own  circle.  We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
yet  we  have  filled  every  place  among  you — cities, 
islands,  fortresses,  towns,  market-places,  the  very  camp, 
tribes,  companies,  palace,  senate,  forum — we  have  left 
you  nothing  but  the  temples  of  your  gods."  These  are 
contemporary  statements,  made  by  a  man  who  had 
means  of  knowing,  they  were  made  to  public  authorities 
who  had  means  of  testing  their  accuracy,  and  they  lead 

'  Biinsen's  Hippolylus,  i.  1 51. 
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to  one  somewhat  obvious  reflection.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  nothing  but  an  organised  hierarchical  system 
could  have  preserved  Christianity  in  those  dark  and 
stormy  times  through  which  it  has  come  to  us.  But 
the  days  when  the  Church  advanced  to  spiritual  victory 
and  spread  among  the  nations  in  the  manner  Tertullian 
here  describes  were  days  when  the  great  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  running  their  course  ;  they 
were  also  days  when  the  Churches  were  separate  and 
self-gov^erning  and  when  diocesan  bishops  had  not  as 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  discover,  if  we  can,  how 
the  hierarchical  system  came  to  prevail,  and  how  these 
separate  Churches  lost  their  self-government  and  became 
the  great  organisation  known  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  shall  find  a  variety  of  causes  at  work  producing  this 
result,  some  of  them  worthy  and  honourable,  others  the 
reverse.  We  shall  have  to  consider  also  whether  all  the 
changes  that  were  made  carry,  of  necessity,  Divine 
authority  with  them,  such  as  that  all  subsequent  genera- 
tions must  needs  accept  them  as  part  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Dr.  Hort  was  of  opinion  that  we  find  the  jus 
divinuin  of  the  Church  in  the  lessons  of  history  and 
experience.  But  it  is  possible  to  read  these  lessons 
differently.  Even  Divinely  guided  men  are  not  always 
obedient  to  guidance,  and  have  sometimes  to  get  whole- 
some discipline  out  of  their  own  mistakes.  We  should 
have  to  accept  some  very  wild  conclusions  did  we  believe 
all  ecclesiastical  developments  to  be  Divine.  To  be 
authoritative  they  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Church,  not  a  reversal  of  its 
essence.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  far  clearer 
evidence  that  the  great  Church  systems  teach  what  is 
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essentially  different  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  than 
there  is  that  Christ  ever  promised  to  protect  any 
external  institution  from  falling  into  error.  We  ha\e 
better  means  of  access  to  Christ's  own  teaching  than 
we  have  evidence  of  the  Divine  character  of  any 
organisation  that  professes  to  speak  in   His  name. 

In  further  pursuing  our  inquir}%  we  shall  come  upon 
three  important  changes  in  Church  life  and  organisation: 
First,  the  change  of  emphasis  from  spiritual  life  to  ortho- 
dox doctrine  ;  Secotidly,  the  consequent  development 
of  clerical  claims  ;  and  Thirdly,  the  transition  from 
independence  in  the  several  Churches  to  centralised 
government. 

I. 

We  find  first  a  gradual  change  of  emphasis  from 
spi7'itual  life  to  orthodox  doctrine  as  the  cofidition  of 
Church  fellowship.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more 
spiritual  than  the  bond  of  union  at  first.  "  We  are,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  a  body  knit  together  as  such  by  a  common 
religious  feeling,  by  the  Divine  quality  of  discipline 
and  by  a  common  hope.  (^Corpus  sumus  de  conscientia 
religionis  et  disciplines  divinitate  et  spei  foedere^)  We 
meet  together  as  an  assembly  and  congregation  that, 
offering  up  prayer  to  God  as  with  united  force,  we  may 
wrestle  with  Him  in  supplications.  This  violence  God 
delights  in."  "  How  fittingly,"  says  he  again,  "  are  they 
called  and  counted  brothers  who  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  their  common  Father,  who  have 
drunk  in  one  spirit  of  holiness,  who  from  the  same 
abyss  of  a  common  ignorance  have  agonised  into  the 
same  light  of  truth  "  {ApoL,  39).  The  bond  of  brother- 
hood, therefore,  was  not  external,  mere  might  of  law, 
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but  internal — the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  dwelling  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  placed  all  in  immediate  communion 
with  Christ  the  Head.  In  process  of  time  this  basis 
of  fellowship  was  changed  for  another. 

Historians  are  agreed  that  the  first  assault  upon  the 
early  simplicity  came  from  the  side  of  the  Gnostics. 
It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  various  thinkers  of  this 
school.  The  best  of  them,  looked  at  on  their  best  side, 
may  be  described  as  men  earnestly  in  search  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  Ever  since  thoughtful  men  began  to 
face  themseh'es  and  that  system  of  the  universe  in  the 
midst  of  which  the}-  found  themselves,  they  have  felt  "the 
burthen  of  the  myster)-  .  .  .  the  heavy  and  the  weary 
weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  Confronting 
the  myster}'  it  was  inevitable  they  should  persist  in 
trying  to  solve  it.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  Gnosis. 
The  earliest  seeds  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
of  Indian  growth  and  to  have  been  carried  westward  by 
the  influence  of  that  vast  Buddhist  movement  which,  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  had  overspread  the  East  from 
Thibet  to  Ceylon.  The  general  name,  however,  is  used 
to  designate  various  sects  that  sprang  up  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  about  the  time  that  Chris- 
tianity set  forth  on  its  mission.  It  is  a  misleading  view 
of  Gnosticism  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  offshoot  and  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  the  mere  outcome  of  disappointed 
ambition  on  the  part  of  unworthy  apostates  from  the 
religion  of  Christ.  According  to  his  contemporary, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basilides  seems  never  to  have 
been  a  Christian.  Dying  in  Alexandria  (133  A.D.),  he 
was  succeeded  by  V^alentinus,  a  man  of  Jewish  parentage, 
brought  up  in  that  cit}',  and  whom  Irenaeus  describes  as 
the  chief  of  the  Gnostics.       In  Syria  other  sects  were 
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founded  about  the  same  time,  taking  their  names  from 
Marcion  and  Bardesanes,  both  Persians  by  origin,  and 
therefore  Magians  in  religion.  The  leading  Gnostics 
came  to  Christianity  with  opinions  already  formed, 
which  they  sought  to  graft  upon  it  ;  they  were  not 
apostates  from  it.  Origen,  who  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing,  tells  us  that 
not  only  people  of  the  labouring  class,  but  also  many 
from  the  cultured  classes  of  Greece,  came  to  see  some- 
thing honourable  in  Christianity,  and  sects  arose  not 
from  a  mere  love  of  controversy,  but  with  a  desire  to 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
these  sects  took  the  name  of  men  who  admired  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  its  essence,  but  from  various 
causes  had  arrived  at  different  conceptions  concerning 
it  {c.  Cels.,  iii.  12).  Speaking  of  these  men,  Jerome  said 
that  it  requires  a  gifted  man,  a  man  of  ardent  mind,  to 
construct  a  heresy,  and  such,  he  adds,  was  Valentinus, 
such  was  Marcion,  such  was  Bardesanes,  philosophers  to 
be  admired  for  their  intellectual  force.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  of  some  of  the  Gnostics,  and  however 
true  it  maybe  that  in  their  writings  the  most  sublimated 
spiritualism  enters  into  the  strangest  union  with  a  crass 
superstition  based  on  Oriental  cults,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  foremost  of  these  men  were  mere  ignorant  declaimers. 
They  have  been  described  as  the  theologians  of  the  first 
century,  the  first  to  transform  Christianity  into  a  system 
of  doctrine,  to  work  up  tradition  systematically,  and  to 
present  Christianity  as  an  absolute  religion  in  definite 
opposition  to  Judaism  and  other  religions.  Yet,  with 
all  their  ability  and  earnestness,  they  \\rought  havoc 
among  the  Christian  Churches  by  presenting  their 
own  speculations  concerning   the    universe   and    man's 
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life  as  on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  Divine 
Revelation.  Their  aim  was  to  found  Christianity, 
not  on  historical  facts,  but  on  ontological  ideas.  They 
further  claimed  to  have  received  special  revelations 
of  their  own.  Hippolytus  {Refut.,  vii.  8)  says  that 
Basilides  and  his  disciple  Isodorus  professed  to  have 
received  from  Matthias  secret  discourses  which  he, 
being  specially  instructed,  had  heard  from  the  Saviour — 
these  secret  discourses  as  a  matter  of  fact  being  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  amalgam  of  the  ethics  of  Aristotle 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Ideas  and  principles  utterly 
foreign  to  Christianity  were  imported  into  it,  so  that  it 
required  more  than  common  discernment  to  say  what 
was  true  Christianity  and  what  was  not.  It  was  hard  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  ordinary  Christian  and  the 
Gnostic  who  called  himself  a  Christian.  Moreover,  the 
better  sort  of  these  men  were  accompanied  by  a  left 
wing  who  crowned  the  image  of  Jesus  along  with  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  who 
again  shaded  off  into  a  motley  crowd  of  magicians, 
soothsayers,  sharpers,  and  jugglers  who,  under  the 
honoured  name  of  Christianity,  deceived  the  people 
with  their  unintelligible  formulae  and  scandalous  cere- 
monies. It  was  an  epoch-making  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  cannot  read  the  treatise 
"Against  Heresies  "  of  Irena^us,  or  the  "  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies"  by  Hippolytus,  without  realising  how 
acute  was  felt  to  be  the  danger  threatening  Christianity, 
and  how  important  it  was  to  make  the  line  between  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  perversions  and  adulterations 
of  these  men  sharp  and  clear.  At  a  time  when  copies 
of  New  Testament  books  could  onl}-  have  been  the 
possession  of  the  few,  ordinary  people  were  anxiousK' 
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asking   how  they  were    to   discern   between   what  was 
really   apostoHc    teaching   and    what    was    not.      The 
answer    made    to    this    inquiry  was   simple   and   direct. 
The  apostolic  teaching,  they  were  told,  is  that  which 
has   been    handed   down   in   the  Churches   planted    by 
apostoHc   men.      Irena^us,  in  the  preface  to   his   third 
book,    urges    his    friend    faithfully    and    strenuously    to 
resist  the  false  teachers  "  in  defence  of  the  only  true 
and    life-giving   faith   which   the  Church  has    received 
from  the  apostles  and  imparted  to  her  sons.     For  the 
Lord  of    all   gave  to    his  apostles    the   power  of   the 
Gospel,  through  whom  also  we  have  known  the  truth, 
that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God."    "  How  stands 
the  case  ?  "  asks  he,     "  Suppose  there  arise  a  dispute  on 
some  important  question  among  us,  should  we  not  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  Churches  with  which  the 
apostles  held  constant  intercourse,  and  learn  from  them 
what   is  certain    and  clear?"     Among  these  Churches 
there  is  definite  consensus   of  belief.       "  The  Church, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  even  to 
the    ends    of    the    earth,    has    from    the    apostles    and 
their   disciples    received    this    faith.    .  .  .    Though    the 
languages  of  the  world  are  different  the  tradition  is  one 
and  the  same.     The  Churches  which  have  been  planted 
in   Germany  do    not    believe   or  hand   down   anything 
different  ;  nor  do  those  in  Spain,  nor  those  in  Gaul,  nor 
those  in  the  East,  nor  those  in  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Libya, 
nor  those  which  have  been  established  in  the  central 
regions  of  the  world.     As  the  sun,  that  creature  of  God, 
is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  whole  world,  so  also 
the  preaching  of  the  truth  shineth  everywhere  and  en- 
lightens all  men  that  are  willing  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth"  (i.  10,  i,  2).     Also  about  the  year  150,  or 
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some  five-and-thirty  years  before  Irena^us  wrote  his 
great  work,  Hegesippus  tells  us  he  himself  made  a 
journey  of  inquiry  from  the  East,  by  way  of  Corinth, 
to  Rome,  and  everywhere  he  found  the  same  doctrine 
prevailing  among  the  Churches.  This  unanimity  he 
regarded  as  proof  that  these  Churches  possessed  the 
apostolic  tradition.  For,  as  Tertullian  afterwards  puts 
it — "  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  Churches,  and  they  so 
great,  would  all  have  gone  astray  into  one  and  the  same 
faith  ?  Error  runs  many  ways,  truth  but  one.  When, 
therefore,  that  which  is  deposited  among  many  is  found 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  this  unanimity  is  not  the  result 
of  error,  but  of  tradition." 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Church  should  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints,  should  lay  great  stress  upon  a  correct  belief  as  a 
condition  of  Christian  fellowship.  But  it  was  attended 
by  one  serious  danger  from  which  the  Church  did  not 
long  escape.  For  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
early  Christian  enthusiasm  had  begun  to  die  down, 
giving  place  to  a  more  reflective  piety,  and  too  often 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Church  was  shifted  from 
holiness  of  life  to  correctness  of  creed.  At  a  time 
when  Christian  men  had  to  contend  for  the  apostolic 
tradition  as  for  dear  life,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
orthodoxy  rather  than  spiritual  life  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  determining  test  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. If  a  man  assented  to  the  creed  the  more 
important  matter  of  a  new  life  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  for  granted.  And  as  it  is  easier  to  give  intel- 
lectual assent  to  a  proposition  than  to  enter  into  living 
union  with  Christ,  diminished  reality  naturally  brought 
spiritual  decline.     As  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  by  the 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  there  were  Churches 
where  mutual  recognition  and  brotherly  intercourse 
were  made  to  depend  on  assent  to  doctrinal  formula;. 
The  change  came  about  gradually,  of  course,  and 
varied  according  to  men  and  place,  but  it  did  come 
about  that,  without  inquiring  very  closely  into  the 
reality  of  a  great  spiritual  change,  if  a  man  gave  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  traditional  formula,  he  became 
entitled  to  the  salutation  of  peace,  the  title  of  brother, 
and  the  participation  of  hospitality.  In  this  way  there 
was  reached  what  has  been  described  as  "  the  most  fatal 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Christianity." 

II. 

Consequent  on  the  change  of  emphasis  from  life  to 
doctrine  came  tJie  developuient  of  clerical  claims. 

The  apostolic  tradition,  the  orthodox  faith,  having,  as 
we  have  seen,  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  breakwater 
against  the  on-coming  waves  of  Gnosticism,  it  was  felt 
important  to  have  it  made  secure  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  It  was  thought  this  could  best 
be  done  by  showing  that  there  was  not  only  a  consensus 
of  belief  among  the  Churches  referred  to,  but  that  these 
Churches  also  had  had  a  succession  of  pastors  going 
back  to  the  beginning  and  following  close  upon  each 
other  {ordo  episcoporuin  per  successionem  ah  initio 
decurrens).  As  early  as  between  181  and  189  A.D. 
Iren?eus  speaks  of  "that  tradition  which  originated 
from  the  apostles,  which  was  preserved  by  means 
of  the  succession  of  the  presbyters  in  the  Churches  " 
(iii.  2,  2)  ;  and  Tertullian  maintained  that  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  could  do  what  the  Gnostic  com- 
munities could  not — they  could  produce  their  original 
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records  ;  the}-  could  unfold  the  roll  of  their  pastors 
running  down  in  due  succession  from  the  beginning, 
in  such  manner  that  the  first  of  these  shall  be  able 
to  show  for  his  predecessor  some  apostle  or  some 
apostolic  man  who  continued  steadfast  with  the 
apostles  {De  Prcescr.,  32).  At  first  sight  this  might 
seem  as  clear  a  passage  as  the  strongest  believer  in 
the  modern  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  could 
desire.  But  an  examination  of  the  context  shows  at 
once  that  Tertullian's  point  is  not  that  some  super- 
natural commission  of  grace  or  authority  has  been 
handed  on  from  man  to  man,  but  that  the  apostolic 
tradition  goes  right  back  to  the  beginning,  and  because 
older  is  therefore  truer  than  the  Gnostic  heresy.  Imme- 
diately before  the  passage  just  referred  to  he  says  :  "  Let 
me  discuss  the  priority  of  truth  and  the  comparative 
lateness  of  falsehood.  .  .  From  the  actual  order  it 
becomes  clear  that  that  which  was  first  delivered  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  is  true,  whilst  that  is  strange  and  false 
which  was  afterwards  introduced.  This  opinion  will 
keep  its  ground  in  opposition  to  all  later  heresies"  (c.  31). 
If  these  Gnostics  venture  to  claim  that  they  go  back  to 
the  apostolic  age,  let  them,  he  says,  prove  it — ^let  them 
produce  their  original  records  ;  let  them  unfold  the  roll 
of  their  bishops  going  back  to  the  beginning.  Earlier 
still  he  had  spoken  of  the  actual  things  accomplished  : 
he  points  to  the  Gospel  preached,  to  the  sinners  who  had 
become  saints,  to  the  thousands  •  who  were  baptized,  to 
the  works  of  faith  which  had  been  wrought,  to  the 
spiritual  gifts  in  active  exerci.se,  to  the  ministries  of 
mercy  instituted,  and,  to  sum  up  the  w^hole,  to  the 
martyrs  crowned  ;  and  he  asks,  "  Where  was  Marcion 
then,  that  shipmaster  of  Pontus  ?    Where  was  \'alentinus 
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then,  the  disciple  of  Platonism  ?  These  men  lived  not 
so  long  ago,  as  late  indeed  as  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
People  are  still  living  who  remember  them,  their  own 
actual  disciples  and  successors,  who  cannot  therefore 
deny  that  these  men  were  but  of  yesterday."  Further, 
in  the  last  of  his  five  books  against  Marcion,  TertuUian 
mentions  that  in  his  "  Prescription  against  all  Heresies," 
that  is,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  he  had  fixed  his 
criterion  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  time,  claiming 
priority  as  the  test  of  truth,  and  alleging  lateness  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  heresy  (v.  19).  His  point  therefore 
was  that  the  truth  now  taught  was  the  truth  first  taught, 
and  this  fact  was  guaranteed  by  the  succession  of  pastors 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  {ah  initio). 

But  while  the  priority  of  the  apostolic  truth,  and 
therefore  its  genuineness,  was  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  succession  of  pastors,  by  way  of  making 
the  rule  of  faith  {regula  fidei)  more  absolutely  certain 
a  further  supposition  was  introduced.  It  came  to 
be  assumed  that  the  episkopoi  or  pastors  of  these 
Churches  had,  in  succeeding  to  their  office,  received 
some  special  supernatural  endowment  guaranteeing  the 
truth.  So  far  as  we  know  the  idea  first  appears  in 
Irenaius's  great  book  against  heresies  (iv.  26,  2,  5). 
"  Since  God,"  he  says,  "  hath  placed  in  the  Church,  first 
apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  there  where 
the  gifts  of  the  Lord  have  been  placed  it  behoves  us  to 
learn  the  truth,  that  is,  from  those  who  possess  that  suc- 
cession of  the  Church  which  is  from  the  apostles,  men 
of  blameless  lives  as  well  as  of  incorrupt  teaching.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  obey  the  presbyters  who  are  in 
the  Church,  those  who  possess  the  succession  from  the 
apostles,    those    who   together   with    the    succession    of 
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their  office  have  received  the  certain  gift  of  truth 
{cerium  veritatis  charisma)  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father." 

Probably  all  that  Irena^us  meant  by  this  was  that  the 
pastors  of  these  Churches  had  been  called  to  their  office 
as  being  men  endowed  by  the  Spirit  with  special  discern- 
ment in  spiritual  things.     But  one  step  prepares  the  way 
for  another,  and  some  five-and-thirty  years  later  we  find 
Callistus,  bishop  of  Rome  in  220  A.D.,  contending  that  the 
bishops  had  not  only  come  into  possession  of  apostolic 
truth    by    virtue    of  due   succession,  but    also    into  the 
place  of  government  and  full  authority  {potestas)  of  the 
apostles,  which  they  could  transmit  to  their  successors. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  contributing  influences,  but  so  far 
as  the  formulating  of  the  claim  to  Apostolical  Succession 
can  be  traced  to  one  man,  that  one  man  was  Callistus, 
who  was  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Rome  from  218  to  222 
A.D.,  in    succession  to  Zephyrinus.     The  discovery  and 
publication  in    1850  of  eight  out  of  the  ten  lost  books 
of  the  treatise  of  Hippolytus,  entitled  "The  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,"  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  generation 
between    190  and    220  A.D.,    a    period    which  has  been 
described    as    that    in    which    the    secularising    of    the 
Church  made  the  greatest  strides.     Bunsen  goes  so  far 
as    to    say    that    the    ninth    book    of  this    treatise    has 
doubled    our    knowledge  of   this  period.     The   account 
which   Hippolytus  here  gives  of  Callistus,  damaging  as 
it  is,  has  been  accepted  as  trustworthy  by  Bunsen  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  but  demurred  to  as  ex  parte  and 
prejudiced   by   Dr.    DoUinger.     What    Hippolytus   says 
about    Callistus    is    that    he    was    a    man    cunning    in 
wickedness,    subtle    where    deceit    was    concerned,    and 
impelled  by  a    restless    ambition.     At  the    end  of  the 
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second  century,  as  bank  manager  for  Carpophorus,  a 
Christian  man  of  influence  among  the  brethren,  he  was 
charged  with  embezzHng  the  money  entrusted  to  him 
b\'  the  Christians,  and  though  the  charge  was  not 
pressed  against  him,  he  was  subsequently,  under  the 
prefecture  of  Fuscianus,  scourged  and  sent  as  a  convict 
to  the  mines  of  Sardinia.  On  his  release,  finding  his 
way  to  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzo)  he  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zephyrinus,  and,  being  the  stronger 
man  of  the  two,  acquired  complete  ascendency  over 
him.  On  the  death  of  Victor  in  202  A.D.  Zephyrinus 
succeeded  as  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  whither 
Callistus  went  with  him,  and  here  for  the  next  sixteen 
years  the  two  were  in  closest  relationship,  Callistus 
acting  as  coadjutor  to  Zephyrinus.  What  may  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Rome  at  this  time 
we  do  not  know,  but  Hippolytus  gives  us  a  poor  account 
of  their  bishop.  He  describes  Zephyrinus  as  a  stupid 
and  illiterate  person  who,  being  fond  of  money  and 
accessible  to  bribes,  was  played  upon  by  Callistus,  who 
did  with  him  what  he  liked,  shaped  his  policy,  and 
eventuall}-  contrived  to  succeed  him.  Having,  in  218 
A.D.,  climbed  into  the  place  of  Zephyrinus,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Callistus  grew  with  his  position.  Among 
other  things  he  claimed  the  right  to  forgive  sins  b)- 
virtue  of  his  office.  Up  to  his  time  the  Church  up- 
held her  title  to  be  considered  a  fellowship  of  saints. 
Sinners  of  the  grosser  sort  came  under  public  disci- 
pline. Penitents  were  restored  to  fellowship  only  afte»* 
public  confession  of  sin.  Tertullian  describes  these 
penitents  as  casting  themselves  before  the  brethren  and 
beseeching  them  to  pray  for  them.  The  darker  forms 
of     sin     were     severely    dealt    with.       Whoremongers, 
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adulterers,  murderers,  idolaters,  were  refused  re-admis- 
sion to  the  Church,  and  by  stern  judgement  upon  evil 
the  boundary-line  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
was  faithfully  maintained.  Callistus,  by  way  of 
strengthening  his  own  party,  set  about  changing  all 
that.  As  a  right  appertaining  to  the  bishops  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  that  is,  as  possessed  of  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  the  keys,  he  claimed  to  be  able  to 
forgive  sins  and  to  re-admit  men  of  gross  and  evil 
lives  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Hippolytus  says 
of  him  (ix.  7)  :  "  He  first  invented  the  device  of  con- 
niving with  men  in  regard  to  sensual  indulgence  by 
saying  that  all  had  their  sins  forgiven  by  himself"  He 
further  daringly  declared  that  "  if  a  bishop  were  guilty 
of  any  sin,  even  that  unto  death,  he  ought  not  to  be 
deposed."  Like  some  others  since  his  time,  Callistus 
sought  to  justify  lax  procedure  by  perversions  of 
Scripture.  Did  not  the  apostle  say,  "  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  Did  not  Christ 
say,  "  Let  the  tares  grow  along  with  the  wheat,"  and 
does  not  this  mean  let  sinners  remain  in  the  Church  ? 
Was  not  Noah's  ark  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  and  did 
it  not  contain  dogs  and  wolves  and  ravens — all  things 
clean  and  unclean  ?  In  regard  to  this  man  Callistus, 
and  his  time  Harnack  says  significantly  :  "  The  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  episcopal  constitution  coincided 
with  the  introduction  of  the  unlimited  right  to  forgive 
sins."  The  claim  thus  made  was,  however,  not  per- 
mitted to  go  undisputed.  Tertullian  maintained  that 
with  the  Church  as  a  whole,  not  the  bishops,  was  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose  :  "  For  the  entire  Church  is 
properly  and  principally  the  Spirit  Himself.  He  com- 
bines that  Church  which  the  Lord  has  made  to  consist 
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in  three.  From  that  time  forward  every  company  who 
have  combined  to<jether  in  the  faith  is  accounted  a 
Church  from  its  Author  and  Consecrator.  Thus  the 
Church,  it  is  true,  will  forgive  sins,  but  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  Spirit  by  means  of  a  spiritual  man;  not 
the  Church  which  consists  of  a  number  of  bishops.  For 
the  right  and  arbitrament  is  the  Lord's  not  the  servant's, 
God's  Himself,  not  the  priest's"  (^De pudic,  xxi).  In  the 
same  treatise  he  explains  what  he  understood  to  be 
meant  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  of  loosing 
and  binding  spoken  of  by  Christ  to  Peter.  He  held 
that  what  followed  showed  what  was  meant.  When 
Peter  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  he 
was  the  first  to  unbar  the  entrance  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom  in  which  was  "  loosed  "  those  sins  which  afore- 
time were  "  bound  "  in  accordance  with  true  salvation. 
He  "  bound  "  Ananias  with  the  bond  of  death,  and  the 
lame  man  at  the  temple  gate  he  "  loosed "  from  the 
infirmity  of  a  lifetime.  So  again  he  "  loosed  "  Gentile 
believers  from  the  narrowing  observances  of  the  Jewish 
law  by  protesting  against  the  imposition  upon  them  of 
a  yoke  which  neither  the  Jews  themselves  nor  their 
fathers  were  able  to  bear.  "This  sentence,"  adds 
Tertullian,  "  both  '  loosed  '  those  parts  of  the  law  which 
were  abandoned,  and  '  bound '  those  which  were  re- 
served. Hence  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding 
committed  to  Peter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  serious 
sins  of  believers." 

Still,  in  spite  of  prote.sts  from  men  like  Tertullian  and 
the  Montanists  generally,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  which 
we  infer  from  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  novel  claim  made  b}'  Callistus  was  for  long 
scarcely  heard  of  in  some  Churches,  this  claim  once  made 
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fell  in  with  the  growing  ecclesiastical  temper  of  the 
time,  and  began  to  be  taken  up  and  asserted  by  others. 
In  a  Council  of  eighty-seven  bishops  held  at  Carthage 
in  256  A.D.,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  re-baptism  of 
those  who  came  over  from  heretical  communities,  we 
find  the  claim  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
Clarus  of  Mascula,  a  city  of  Numidia.  "  The  judge- 
ment of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  sufficiently  plain,"  he 
said,  "  when  He  sent  His  apostles  and  accorded  to 
them  alone  the  power  given  to  Him  by  His  Father  ; 
and  to  them  we  have  succeeded,  governing  the  Lord's 
Church  with  the  same  power."  These  eighty-seven 
bishops  were  all  unanimous  in  asserting  that  baptism 
administered  by  bishops  in  the  Church  carried  with  it 
the  effectual  remission  of  sins,  but  administered  by 
others  outside  was  entirely  destitute  of  any  such  result. 
Some  of  these  brethren  had  a  very  direct  way  of  coming 
to  the  point.  Ouintus  of  Aggya  said  :  He  can  give 
something  who  has  something,  but  what  can  heretics 
give  who  it  is  plain  have  nothing?  Secundinus  of 
Carpi  asked  :  "  Are  heretics  Christians  or  not  ?  If  they 
are  Christians  why  are  they  not  in  the  Church  ?  If 
they  are  not  Christians  how  come  they  to  make 
Christians  ? "  ^  Those  who  thus  spoke  were  African 
bishops,  but  these  opinions  were  not  confined  to  them. 
Far  away  to  the  north,  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was 
Firmilian,  who  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Cyprian  about 
the  action  of  Stephen  of  Rome  plainly  asserts  that 
"  the  power  of  remitting  sins  was  given  to  the  apostles 
and  to  the  Churches  which  they,  sent  by  Christ, 
established,  and  to  the  bishops  who  succeeded  to  them 
by  vicarious  ordination  "  {ordinatione  vicaria),  that  is,  as 

'  Seventh  Council  of  Carthage,  Routh's  KeliquiiC  Sacnc,  iii.  130  S(]. 
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one  person  succeeds  another  in    his   office  {Epp.  Cjp., 

75). 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  not  only  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  was  claimed,  but  also  a  much  more  im- 
portant power.  The  idea  had  now  gained  a  footing  in 
the  Church,  and  was  well  on  its  way  to  universal  accep- 
tance, that  the  bishops  had  also  succeeded  to  the  power 
of  the  apostles  to  confer  spiritual  gifts,  to  bestow  super- 
natural grace  by  ordination  or  confirmation,  so  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Spirit  entered  into  the  souls  of 
others.  This  acceptance,  however,  was  only  gradually 
accorded.  The  power  to  forgive  sins  was  not  formally 
recognised  till  about  the  fifth  century,  while  the  com- 
pletest  form  of  the  more  advanced  claim,  to  be  able  to 
pass  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  confer  supernatural 
grace,  is  not  found  till  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  "It  was  received  as  a  doctrine  by  tlie 
Council  of  Paris  in  A.D.  829 ;  it  forms  the  basis  of 
several  arguments  in  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  ; 
it  passed  at  length  into  the  ordinals ;  and  it  still 
survives."  ^ 

III. 

The  gradual  assent  to  the  supernatural  claims  of  the 
clergy  prepared  the  way  for  a  gradual  transitioti  fj-oin 
self-government  to  centralisation  in  the  Churches. 

Milman  described  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution 
(A.D.  249-251)  as  the  birth  epoch  of  Latin  Christianity, 
and  Cyprian  as  its  true  parent.  Certainly,  if  the  more 
advanced  conception  of  Apostolical  Succession  may  be 
traced  to  Callistus  of  Rome,  the  developed  idea  of  the 
Episcopate  as  the  centre  of  Unity  in  the  Church  may 

■  Dr.  Hatch's  Bai/ipioit  Ixctttre,  p.  109. 
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be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage; 
and  though  they  were  widely  different  men  the  one  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  other.  Cyprian,  perhaps  the 
most  influential  Church  leader  of  his  time,  remained  a 
heathen  till  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-six  ; 
and  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  a  Christian  when  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Carthage.  The  circumstances  attending  his  election 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  maintenance  of  unity 
an  all-important  question  in  Church  life.  For  five  of 
the  presbyters  of  his  Church  resisted  his  appointment, 
were  never  reconciled  to  it,  and  before  long  set  up  a 
rival  bishop  in  the  person  of  Fortunatus,  in  which  act 
they  were  joined  by  several  African  bishops  who  were 
at  variance  with  their  colleagues.  Desiring  to  bring 
over  to  their  side  Cornelius,  the  bishop  of  the  important 
Church  in  that  city,  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome  bring- 
ing certain  charges  against  Cyprian.  This  called  forth 
a  vehement  letter  from  Cyprian  to  Cornelius  {Ep.  54J 
urging  him  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  Church  as 
founded  on  the  union  of  the  bishops.  He  reminds  him 
that  the  origin  of  heresies  and  schisms  is  the  spirit  of 
disobedience  to  God's  priest,  and  that  men  like  these 
opponents  of  his  do  not  consider  that  there  is  one  priest, 
for  the  time  priest  in  the  Church,  and  for  the  time  judge 
in  place  of  Christ  {Judex  vice  Chrisii),  whom  the  whole 
fraternity  ought  to  obey.  He  writes,  he  says,  as  a  man 
provoked,  grieved,  constrained.  For  he  had  been  chosen 
in  time  of  peace  by  the  suffrage  of  the  entire  people,  had 
been  faithfully  linked  with  his  colleagues,  approved  by 
his  flock  during  a  four  years'  pastorate,  and  in  time  of 
trouble  had  been  demanded  in  the  circus  "  for  the  lions" 
bv  the  clamours  of  the  heathen.     Was  it  right  that  he 
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should  be  superseded  b)-  Fortunatus,  a  mere  standard- 
bearer  of  sedition,  who  had  been  set  apart  by  five 
bishops  brought  to  Carthage  for  the  purpose,  and  this 
through  the  action  of  men  who  had  set  up  for  them- 
selves a  conventicle  outside  the  Church  and  opposed  to 
the  Church  ?  Were  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  the 
faithful  and  uncorrupted  majesty  of  the  people  within, 
and  the  priestly  authorit)-  and  power  to  be  set  aside 
that  those  without  might  judge  concerning  a  ruler 
within: — heretics  judging  a  Christian,  lapsed  men  one 
who  is  faithful,  a  criminal  his  judge,  the  sacrilegious  a 
priest?  We  can  only  infer  what  the  charges  were 
which  these  men  brought  against  Cyprian  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Pupianus,  one  of  his  opponents,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  reasonable  man,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  high  consideration  among  the  Christians  as 
having  witnessed  a  good  confession  even  under  torture. 
It  appears  Pupianus  had  told  Cyprian  that  he  felt 
scruples  which  must  be  removed  before  he  could  hold 
communion  with  him  as  a  bishop  ;  he  plainly  sa}'s  that 
the  Church  had  been  scattered  by  his  action,  and 
reminds  him  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  be 
lowly-minded,  for  both  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
were.  Cyprian  retorts  that  as  to  lowliness  of  mind 
Pupianus  himself  displays  considerable  arrogance  of 
soul  in  thus  calling  rulers  and  priests  to  his  judgement- 
seat.  As  to  the  Church  being  scattered  by  him,  they 
are  the  Church  who  are  a  people  united  to  the  priest, 
the  flock  which  adheres  to  its  pastor,  and  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church  and  the 
Church  in  the  bishop,  and  that  if  any  one  be  not  with 
the  bishop  he  is  not  in  the  Church.  In  this  autocratic 
spirit  Cyprian  met  the  opposition  to  himself. 
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This  secession  at  Carthage  was  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed by  that  at  Rome  which  was  led  b)'  Novatian, 
and  which  was  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  lax 
reception  again  into  the  Church  of  those  who  had  fallen 
back  into  idolatr}-  during  the  time  of  persecution. 
Novatian  may  be  described  as  a  puritan  contending 
for  the  purit}-  of  the  Church  against  the  decay  of 
discipline.  Of  strong  convictions  and  ardent  in  their 
assertion,  those  who  took  the  same  views  placed  him 
at  their  head,  and  compelled  him  against  his  will  to 
assume  the  position  of  rival  bishop  to  Cornelius.  Both 
parties  naturally  sought  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  leading  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage.  So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned  Cyprian 
as  bishop  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  Cornelius  and  denounced  Novatian  as  a  disturber  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  one  who  set  himself  against 
a  bishop  regularly  chosen  and  appointed  b}-  God  Him- 
self On  the  other  hand  Novatian  maintained,  that 
since  purit}'  and  holiness  are  essential  marks  of  a  true 
Church,  every  community  which  neglects  the  right  use 
of  discipline  and  tolerates  gross  sins  in  its  members,  in 
that  very  fact  ceases  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  forfeits  its 
rights  and  pri\'ileges.  It  is  not  schism  but  a  simple 
duty  to  separate  from  such  a  community,  for  the  Church 
is  a  holy  Church  only  when  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood are  living  pure  and  righteous  lives.  In  reply  to 
this  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  maintained  that  the  Church 
is  pure  and  holy  apart  from  its  members,  in  that  it  is 
carried  on  and  sustained  by  a  succession  of  bishops, 
deriving  its  predicates  of  purity  and  holiness  from  that 
notion. 

The  Unity  of  the  Church  thus  became  the   burning 
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question  of  the  time,  and  it  was  then  and  under  these 
circumstances  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise 
^'  De  Unitate  Ecclesije."  Up  to  this  point  all  separations 
had  been  on  the  ground  of  doctrine,  this  of  Novatian 
was  a  question  of  discipline  and  organisation.  Hitherto 
if  a  man  held  the  apostolic  faith  he  belonged  to  the 
Church,  now  it  was  established  that  a  man  must  not  only 
be  a  Christian  and  accept  the  apostolic  tradition,  he 
must  first  and  foremost  be  obedient  to  the  bishop. 
Without  the  latter  the  former  counted  for  nothing.  In 
the  treatise  referred  to  Cyprian  places  the  centre  of 
Unity  for  the  Church,  not  in  the  possession  of  a  common 
life  of  the  Spirit,  or  in  the  holding  of  the  apostolic 
tradition  of  truth,  but  in  the  cohesion  of  the  bishops. 
He  held  that  what  the  bishop  was  in  the  individual 
Church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  that  the  whole  body  of 
bishops  was  to  the  universal  Church.  The  episcopate,  he 
.says,  is  one,  each  part  of  which  is  held  by  each  one'  for 
the  whole.  The  Church  also  is  one  which  is  spread 
abroad  far  and  Vv^ide  into  a  multitude  by  an  increase  of 
fruitfulnes.s.  As  there  are  many  rays  from  the  sun  yet 
but  one  light,  many  branches  on  a  tree  yet  but  one 
tenacious  root,  many  streams  from  one  spring,  yet  is 
unity  preserved  in  the  source  ;  so  if  you  separate  a 
ray  from  the  sun  its  light  is  gone,  or  a  branch  from 
the  tree  its  fruit  is  gone,  or  a  stream  from  its  fountain 
its  waters  are  dried  up.  In  like  manner  whoever 
is  separated  from  the  Church  is  separated  from  the 
promises  of  the  Church  ;  who  forsakes  the  Church 
of  Christ  attains  not  to  the  rewards  of  Christ  ;  he  is 
a  stranger,  he  is  profane,  he  is  an  enemy.  He  can 
no  longer  have  God  for  his  father  who  has  not  the 
Church  for  his   mother.     The   Lord  says,  "  I  and  the 
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Father  are  one,"  and  it  is  written  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — "  And  these  Three  are 
One."  Does  any  one  believe  that  this  unity  which  thus 
comes  from  the  Divine  strength  and  coheres  in  celestial 
sacraments  can  be  divided  in  the  Church  and  separated 
b}'  the  parting  asunder  of  opposing  wills  ?  He  who 
does  not  hold  this  unity  does  not  hold  God's  law,  does 
not  hold  the  faith  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  does  not 
hold  life  and  salvation. 

Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
a  proper  obedience  to  the  duly  constituted  ecclesiastical 
authorit}'.  A  man  ma\-  be  of  pure  life,  of  sound  faith, 
ma}-  even  surrender  his  life  rather  than  his  faith,  yet  it 
profits  him  nothing  :  the  stain  is  not  even  washed  away 
by  blood,  the  inexpiable  and  grave  fault  of  discord  is 
not  even  purged  away  by  suffering.  He  cannot  be 
a  martyr  who  is  not  in  the  Church  ;  he  cannot  attain 
to  the  kingdom  who  forsakes  that  which  shall  reign 
there.  They  cannot  dwell  with  God  who  are  not  of 
one  mind  with  God's  Church.  The}-  may  be  given  to 
the  flames  or  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  that  act  of 
devotion  will  }-et  not  be  the  crown  of  faith,  but  the 
punishment  of  perfidy  ;  not  the  glorious  ending  of 
religious  valour,  but  the  destruction  of  despair.  Does 
he  think  he  has  Christ  who  acts  in  opposition  to 
Christ's  priests,  who  separates  himself  from  the  com- 
pany of  His  clerus  and  people  ?  He  bears  arms  against 
the  Church,  he  fights  against  the  Divine  Order ;  an 
enem}-  of  the  altar,  a  rebel  against  Christ's  sacrifice,  for 
the  faith  faithless,  for  religion  profane,  a  disobedient 
servant,  an  impious  son,  a  hostile  brother  !  Despising 
the  bishops  and  forsaking  God's  priests,  he  dares  to  set 
up    another    altar,    to    make    another    pra}-er    with    un- 
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authorised  words,  to  profane  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
offering  by  false  sacrifices — does  he  not  know  that  he 
who  strives  against  God's  appointment  will  be  punished 
for  his  daring  by  Divine  visitation  ? 

Thus,    by   the    middle    of    the    third    century    (251 
A.D.),   Cyprian  had   advanced   the    claims    of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  about  as  far  as  they  can  well  be  carried. 
As  we  read  all  this  we  feel  that  we  have  travelled  far 
from  the  days  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  the  Didache  ; 
far  also  from  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  ; 
far,  indeed,  even  from  the  days  of  Tertullian,  whom  yet 
Cyprian  professed  to  call  master.     And  now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  What  precisely  did  Cyprian  mean  by  making 
the  Unity  of  the  Church  consist  in  the   Unity  of  the 
Episcopate?     It  was  only  five  years  before  that,  as  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  he  had  come  over  from  paganism 
with  all  its  associations  and  its  organisation  of  priests. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  his  "  De  Unitate  "  in  the  heat  of  the 
Novatian  controversy,  when  personal  issues  were  being 
keenly  contested.     Did   he  mean  all  that  he  seems  to 
mean  ?      The   late    Archbishop    Benson,   in    a    Life    of 
Cyprian,  on  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  engaged, 
more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  gives  us  what  he  regards 
as   Cyprian's   meaning  and   Cyprian's    position    on    the 
question    before  us.'     Dr.   Benson   first    calls    attention 
to   the  jjlace   the  pastor   or   bishop  of  each   individual 
Church   had  come  to  occupy  in  Cyprian's   time  in  the 
view  both  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  outside  world. 
As    a    congregational     pastor    he    was     chief    of    the 
Christian  society  ;  the  confiscation  of  his  property  was 
the  first,  for  a  time  the  only,  edict  of  persecuting  magis- 

'    Cyprian:   his   f.ijr,   his    '/iiiics,   ami  his    Work,    by   E.    W.    lienson. 
-Macmillan,   1897. 
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trates  ;  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders  his  presidential 
chair  was  already  the  symbol  of  his  authority  ;  he  was 
specially  the  preacher  in  his  Church,  the  chief  in- 
structor ;  he  was  principal  arbitrator  in  disputes  ;  as  to 
morals  and  discipline,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  he  was 
judge  in  Christ's  stead  of  disqualifications  for  com- 
munion, propriety  of  restoration,  suitableness  for  office. 
Having  given  us  this  description  of  what  a  bishop  was 
in  Cyprian's  time  to  his  own  congregation,  which  he 
calls  his  diocese.  Dr.  Benson  proceeds  to  ask  :  "  Was 
there  anything  which  for  the  whole  Church  Catholic 
corresponded  to  the  bishop's  position  in  respect  of  his 
own  diocese  ?  The  Cypvianic  answer  is  absolutely 
clear  :  What  the  bishop  was  to  his  own  diocese  that 
the  whole  united  body  of  bishops  was  to  the  whole 
Church."  He  explains  that  when  our  Lord  gave  His 
commission  to  Peter  alone,  in  that  fact  He  indicated 
the  oneness  or  unity  of  the  commission  itself:  "  So  ever 
since,  this  tangible  bond  of  the  Church's  Unity  i,s  her 
one  United  Episcopate,  an  apostleship  universal,  yet 
only  one — the  authority  of  every  bishop  perfect  in  itself 
and  independent,  yet  not  forming,  with  all  the  others, 
a  mere  agglomeration  of  powers,  but  being  a  tenure 
upon  a  totality  like  that  of  a  shareholder  in  some  joint 
property."  Having  thus  given  us  what  he  holds  to  be 
Cyprian's  meaning.  Dr.  Benson  asks  :  Was  Cyprian 
an  Expounder  or  an  Inventor  of  the  Oneness  of  the 
Church  ?  and  he  describes  Cyprian's  relation  to  the 
evolution  of  the  episcopal  idea  thus  :  "  Cyprian  formu- 
lated the  'Theory'  as  Brahe,  Copernicus,  or  Newton 
gave  the  'Theory'  of  the  Solar  System.  He  'con- 
structed the  Hypothesis,'  he  '  superinduced  the  con- 
ception upon  the  facts.'     The  conception  was  that  the 
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one  undivided  episcopate  constituted  not  the  authority 
only,  but  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  Then  that  followed 
which  follows  always  in  Science.  The  conception  is 
a  secret  which,  once  uttered,  cannot  be  recalled,  even 
though  it  be  despised  by  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted. 
As  soon  as  the  leading  term  of  a  new  theory  has  been 
pronounced  and  understood,  all  the  phenomena  change 
their  aspect.  There  is  a  standard  to  which  we  cannot 
help  referring  them."  He  further  says  of  this  theory  of 
an  undivided  episcopate :  "  still  that  is  the  '  Theory ' 
which  underlies  Christendom  to-day." 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  just  as  there  were 
certain  ascertained  facts  in  the  starry  heavens  out  of 
which  Newton  deduced  his  theory  of  the  Solar  System, 
so  there  were  certain  Scriptural  revelations  from  which 
Cyprian  deduced  his  episcopal  theory  of  Church  organi- 
sation. The  point  to  be  inquired  into  is,  Do  Scripture 
teachings  sustain  Cyprian's  theory  as  effectually  as 
astronomical  facts  sustain  Newton's  ?  Dr.  Benson 
found  in  Cyprian's  writings  from  the  first  the  idea  of 
the  Church  Universal — an  Ideal  more  complex  or  more 
abstract  than  that  of  parishes  or  individual  congrega- 
tions. The  use  of  the  term  "P^cclesia"  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  a  "  congregation  "  or  "  diocese  "  is,  he  says, 
not  earlier  than  its  broader,  aggregate  sense  as  meaning 
the  "  Whole  Body  of  the  Faithful."  To  show  that  this 
is  the  case,  he  gives  the  following  references  to  Cyprian's 
works:  Testimonies  i.  19,  20,  ii.  19;  De  Habitu  Vir- 
ginmii  3,  10;  Epistles,  x.  5,  i.  i,  2,  iii.  3,  ii.  2.  When 
we  turn  to  these  we  find  they  speak  of  the  Israel  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  Kcclesia  of  God  ;  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  the  Apocalypse  meaning  by  seven  a  perfect 
whole ;  and   of  the  comparison  of  the  Church    as  the 
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Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife.  This  is  the  conception  in  all 
the  references  given — the  Church  as  one  united  whole, 
the  one  universal  Ecclesia  of  which  Paul  speaks  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  first  Roman  Captivity.  No  doubt 
Cyprian  held  this  view  from  the  time  he  became  a 
Christian,  for  the  unity  of  all  believers  is  one  of  the 
great  regnant  thoughts  of  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  surely 
a  long  step  to  take  in  advance  to  suppose  that  the  Unity 
of  the  Whole  Body  of  the  Faithful  consists  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Whole  Body  of  Bishops.  This  is  precisely  the 
point  to  be  proved  if  Cyprian's  "  Theory "  is  to  be 
worth  anything  at  all. 

Against  this  theory  that  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
consists  in  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  is 
the  simple  fact  that,  even  according  to  Cyprian's  own 
writings,  the  bishop  derives  his  authority  from  the 
people,  and  is  very  far  from  being  an  absolute  autocratic 
official.  Writing  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of  his  own 
Church  at  Carthage  while  away  from  them,  he  says 
{Ep.  V.) :  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  by  myself, 
since  from  the  outset  of  my  pastorate  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  nothing  on  my  own  private  opinion  without 
your  advice  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people." 
Again,  he  places  the  ultimate  power  over  the  bishop 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  says  {Ep.  Ixvii.)  : 
''  A  people  obedient  to  the  Lord's  precepts  and  fearing 
God  ought  to  separate  themselves  from  a  sinful  prelate 
{praeposittis),  and  not  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
offerings  of  a  sacrilegious  priest,  especially  since  they 
themselves  have  the  power  of  choosing  worthy  priests 
{sacerdotes),  or  of  rejecting  unworthy  ones." 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  Unity  of  the  Bishops  them- 
selves,  we    find    that    no    one  of  them  has  a  right  to 

18 
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assume  authority  over  another  ;  every  bishop  f^overns 
his  Church  in  his  own  way,  and  there  need  be  nothing 
like  uniformity  among  them.  Cyprian  himself  presided 
at  the  Seventh  Council  of  Carthage  held  in  A.D.  256. 
In  opening  that  Council  he  said  :  "  None  of  us  sets 
himself  up  to  be  a  bishop  of  bishops  {episcopus  episco- 
poruiii),  nor  by  tyrannical  terror  does  any  compel  his 
colleague  to  the  necessity  of  obedience  ;  since  every 
bishop,  according  to  the  allowance  of  his  liberty  and 
power,  has  his  own  proper  right  of  judgement,  and  can 
no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he  himself  can 
judge  another."  There  were  therefore  to  be  no  arch- 
bishops and  no  Lincoln  Judgements  as  in  later  days. 
There  was  also  to  be  no  Act  of  Uniformit}-.  Speaking 
in  one  of  his  Epistles  (j5/'.  71)  of  some  bishops  who 
still  retained  certain  things  in  their  Churches  peculiar 
to  themselves,  he  says  :  "  In  this  case  we  neither  do 
violence  to,  nor  impose  a  law  upon  anj'  one,  since 
each  ruler  has  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  the 
exercise  of  freedom,  as  he  will  give  account  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Lord." 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that,  so  far  from  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  being  dependent  on  the  con- 
federated unity  of  the  Episcopate,  there  was  never 
a  time  when  all  Christian  Churches  of  acknowledged 
orthodoxy,  and  even  of  episcopal  organisation,  were 
within  that  confederation.  Cyprian's  theory  never 
actually  corresponded  to  the  facts.  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  tells  of  meeting  with  whole  Churches  in 
Arsinoe  (a.D.  260-268)  who  stood  apart  from  the  main 
body,  whose  presbyters  and  teachers  of  the  brethren  in 
the  villages  he  called  together,  and  of  who.se  constancy, 
sincerity,   docility,   and    intelligence   he   speaks    in  the 
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highest  terms. I  We  may  also  recall  the  case  of  the 
Novatians,  who  had  separated  from  the  older  Church  in 
Rome  on  the  ground  of  purity  of  communion.  There 
is  a  treatise  by  Novatian  himself  on  the  Trinity,  and 
there  are  other  proofs  manifold  that  they  held,  even 
more  faithfully  than  the  Church  the}'  separated  from, 
to  the  apostolic  faith.  Acesius,  a  Novatian  bishop  in 
Constantinople,  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  was  invited  by  him  to  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  accepted  the  Nicene  Creed  unconditionally,  saying 
that  it  embodied  the  universal  belief  since  the  time  of 
the  apostles. 2  If  any  of  these  people  returned  to  the 
general  bod\'  of  the  Church  they  were  received  without 
re-baptism,  and  the  Council  of  Nica^a  directed  that  if  in 
any  city  or  village  there  existed  only  Novatian  clergy, 
they  were  to  retain  their  offices,  so  that  a  Novatian 
bishop  of  an  entirely  Novatian  district  remained  a 
regular  bishop  when  he  re-entered  the  older  Church. 
As  late  as  A.D.  383  also,  the  Emperor,  while  forbidding 
other  sectaries,  allowed  the  Novatians  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  their  churches,  to  hold  their  services,  and  to 
ordain  their  ministers.  Thej^  were  indeed  a  great 
Church  confederation,  and  claimed  the  title  "  Ecclesia 
Catholica."  They  possessed  many  churches  in  Rome 
itself,  which  were  attended  by  large  congregations.  In 
Constantinople,  too,  they  had  numerous  following ;  for 
under  Chrysanthus,  their  bishop,  who  had  formerly  held 
military  appointment  at  the  palace,  was  subsequently 
Governor  of  Italy  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
British  Isles,  their  Churches  were  established  and 
greatly    augmented.     Socrates    tells    us    also    of    Paul, 

'  Eiiselj.,  H.  E.,  vii.  24. 

-  Socrates,  H.  E.,  i.  10,  Sozomeii,  i.  22. 
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another  of  their  bishops,  who  died  in  438  A.D.,  and 
who  was  held  in  such  universal  esteem  that  all  sections 
of  the  Church  seemed  united  at  his  funeral,  attending 
his  body  to  the  tomb  chanting  psalms  together.  As 
a  community  of  Churches  they  were  so  numerous  and 
widespread  as  to  form  a  considerable  rival  body  to 
those  who  called  themselves  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  East  they  had  Churches  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Empire,  with  a  regular  succession  of  bishops 
renowned  for  their  piety.  They  had  Churches  even 
in  Scythia  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor  they  are  said  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  the  community  which  called  itself 
the  Catholic  Church.  Epiphanius  says  that  in  Thya- 
tira  for  more  than  a  century  the  Christians  in  that  city 
were  all  Novatians.  Augustine  also  is  our  authority 
for  saying  that  they  were  widely  spread  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy 
and  Spain  they  had  taken  root  as  firmly  as  in  Phrygia 
and  central  Asia  Minor.  And  they  were  not  only 
widespread,  but  also  long-lived,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  as  late  as  A.D.  692  they  are  mentioned  in  the  95th 
canon  of  the  Trullan  (Ouinsext)  Council.  Neander 
was  of  opinion  that  along  the  line  of  Priscillianism, 
Adoptianism,  and  Claudius  of  Turin  there  may  be  a 
point  of  contact  between  these  Novatians  of  primitive 
times  and  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

If  we  knew  all  we  should  probably  find  many  other 
bishops  or  pastors  besides  those  of  the  Novatians,  and 
thousands  of  sincere  Christians  who,  either  from  remote- 
ness or  other  causes,  remained  aloof  from  any  such 
confederation  as  is  implied  in  the  Unity  of  the  Episco- 
pate, who  yet  were  quite  as  Christian  and  apostolic  in 
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their  faith  as  were  those  who  found  place  within  it. 
And  if  we  come  still  farther  down,  the  separation 
between  the  Church  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West, 
which  after  centuries  of  time  is  as  wide  as  it  ever  was, 
shows  how  little  reality  of  spiritual  sort  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  Unity  of  Bishops  as  the  basis  of  the  Unity 
of  Christendom.  It  never  has,  with  anything  like  suffi- 
ciency, represented  the  greater,  Diviner  unity  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  a  mere  expression  the 
spiritual  significance  of  which  evaporates  the  more 
closely  we  look  into  it. 

Thus  much  may  be  conceded  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century  the  bishops  of  certain  Churches 
came  to  form  themselves  into  a  close  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  refusing  recognition  to  all  outsiders. 
Claiming  the  Church  they  represented  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  claimed  also 
that  all  the  arrangements  made  by  them  from  time 
to  time,  their  functions,  institutions  and  liturgies  were, 
from  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived,  holy 
and  apostolic.  When  this  confederation,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Xovatians,  was  the  one  chosen  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  as  the  Church  to  be  united 
with  and  supported  by  the  State,  their  Councils  ceased 
to  be  merely  deliberative,  but  became  legislative,  and 
were  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  In  this 
process  the  self-governing  power  of  the  Churches  was 
lost  in  the  centralised  power  of  those  bishops  who  met 
in  Council  and  determined  under  what  conditions  and 
with  what  discipline  of  penance  the  people  should  be 
governed.  The  canons  of  these  Councils  have  been 
described  as  the  milestones  marking  the  line  of 
advance  along  the  road  over  which  ecclesiastical  power 
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increased  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  lost. 
Formerly,  as  in  the  days  of  Clement  of  Rome,  all 
communications  were  between  Church  and  Church ; 
eventually  they  were  between  bishop  and  bishop  ;  and 
when  the  bishops  met  in  Council,  no  longer  as  mere 
representatives,  but  as  absolute  rulers,  and  their 
decisions  were  registered  and  enforced  by  the  State, 
the  transition  from  self-government  to  centralised  power 
may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

That  this  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  spiri- 
tual religion  may  well  be  doubted.  Though  some  have 
professed  to  regard  Church  Councils  as  the  organs  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  Church,  their  mode  of  procedure  has  not 
always  presented  the  most  edifying  spectacle.  Some 
of  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of  them  when 
possessed  of  legislative  power,  have  had  least  faith  in 
them.  Said  Gregory  Nazianzen  :  "  I  am  so  constituted 
that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread  every  assembly  of 
bishops.  I  salute  them  afar  off,  since  I  know  how 
troublesome  they  are.  For  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
good  end  of  any  of  them,  never  been  at  a  .synod  which 
did  more  for  the  suppression  than  it  did  for  the  increase 
of  evils  ;  for  an  indescribable  thirst  for  contention  and 
for  rule  prevails  in  them."  ^  To  this  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  the  testimony  of  a  prominent  churchman 
of  our  own  time,  who  was  also  an  eminent  ecclesiastical 
historian  :  "  A  General  Council,"  says  Dean  Milman. 
"  is  a  field  of  battle  in  which  a  long  train  of  animosities 
and  hostilities  is  to  come  to  an  issue.  Men,  therefore, 
meet  with  all  the  excitement,  the  estrangement,  the 
jealousy,    the   antipathy    engendered    by   a    fierce   and 

'  Ep.  ad  Procop.,  55. 
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obstinate  controversy.  They  meet  to  triumph  over 
their  adversaries,  rather  than  dispassionately  to  investi- 
gate truth.  Eacli  is  committed  to  his  opinions,  each 
exasperated  by  opposition,  each  supported  by  a  host 
of  intractable  followers,  each  probably  with  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  that 
importance  seems  to  increase,  since  it  has  demanded  the 
decision  of  a  general  assembly  of  Christendom."  ^ 

'  Latin  Christianity,  i.  156. 
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THE  Archbishop  of  York  recently  controverted  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  it  was  a 
human  addition  to  the  body  of  divinely  revealed  truth. 
He  held  that  "  nothing  but  a  special  revelation  from 
God  could  have  made  known  to  mankind  a  fact  which 
could  only  be  one  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  His  Divine 
operation."  This  dogma,  he  declared,  "  is  no  part  of  the 
truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  the  Church. 
It  is  a  new  gospel,  a  new  order  of  humanity;  it  is  some- 
thing added  to  the  words  of  the  Book."  '  May  we  not 
say  that  this  vigorous  utterance  is  as  true  of  the  episcopal 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  as  of  the  papal  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  For  the  mysterious 
transmission  of  supernatural  grace  along  an  official  line 
of  priests,  if  it  be  a  fact,  must  also  be  one  of  the  secrets 
of  God  which  could  only  be  made  known  by  special 
revelation  from  God.  It  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
faith  ;  if  it  be  a  gospel,  "  it  is  a  new  gospel,  a  new  order 
of  humanity,  something  added  to  the  words  of  the 
Book."     While  on  the  one  hand  this  doctrine   is    pro- 

'  Sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  July  i,  1897.     Opening  of  the  fourth 
Lambeth  Conference. 
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mulgated  without  special  authority  from  heaven,  on 
the  other  we  can  see  how  the  merest  human  influences 
account  for  its  appearance,  how  it  grew  up  as  other 
errors  have  grown  up,  one  misconception  preparing  tlie 
way  for  another,  and  one  departure  from  the  right . 
bringing  others  in  its  train.  When  acceptance  of  an 
intellectual  creed,  or  a  mere  Church  system,  became 
a  substitute  for  spiritual  life  as  a  qualification  for  Church 
fellowship  ;  when  the  power  of  the  clergy  had  steadily 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  self-government 
on  the  part  of  the  laity ;  and  when  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  was  made  to  consist  in  the  Unity  of  the  Episco- 
pate rather  than  in  common  participation  of  a  Divine 
life,  the  Church  was  well  on  its  way  towards  that 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  system  from  which  the  Refor- 
mation at  length  brought  deliverance. 

When  we  pass,  as  we  do  now,  from  the  third  century 
to  the  fourth,  we  enter  upon  that  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  she  not  only  ceased  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Empire,  but  even  entered 
into  close  alliance  of  friendship  with  them.  Naturally 
a  change  so  momentous  profoundly  affected  the  fortunes 
of  the  Church.  Some  will  contend  that  it  affected  them 
for  good,  bringing  Christianity  into  wider  fields  of  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  Church  was  seriously  secularised,  and  the 
priestly  spirit  greatly  intensified  by  this  alliance.  In 
showing  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  the 
resulting  changes  were  altogether  the  outcome  of  evil 
design  and  priestly  ambition,  or  their  consequences  evil 
and  only  evil.  Though  as  time  went  on  the  ideals  of 
the  New  Testament  were  left  far  behind,  this  should  not 
prevent  us  from  recognising  the  good  that  mingled  with 
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the  evil,  or  from  seeing  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  history,  conflicting  forces  were 
made  to  work  out  certain  beneficial  results.  In  spite 
of  its  serious  corruption  and  its  growing  superstition 
the  Imperial  Church  rendered  important  services  to 
humanity.  What  it  might  have  done  if  it  had  remained 
pure  and  true  to  its  own  spiritual  principles  can  only  be 
surmised  now,  but  with  all  its  drawbacks  it  did  much 
to  educate  and  discipline  the  wild  strength  of  nations 
that  now  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  so  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  modern  civilisation.  It  guided  the 
youth  of  these  nations  ;  by  canonical  law  and  church 
regulation  it  habituated  them  to  legal  order  and  pre- 
pared them  for  settled  habits  and  peaceful  industry. 
In  spite  of  many  serious  evils  also  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  Western  Church  advanced  beyond  the  Eastern 
in  that  it  did  not  conceive  of  Christianity  as  mere  matter 
of  knowledge  or  of  speculation,  but  as  that  which  con- 
cerned the  will.  It  was  thus  raised  above  mere  theory 
into  a  Divine  rule  of  life  for  all  nations,  and  its  ethics 
received  a  higher  significance.  Its  mistake  consisted  in 
identifying  that  canon  law  which  was  its  own  creation 
with  the  Divine  law,  and  in  its  confounding  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  and  its  rulers  with  the  supremacy 
of  God  over  the  hearts  and  inmost  souls  of  men.  It 
must  be  an  evil  thing  when  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
the  Church  has  to  make  known  to  the  people  are  simply 
transformed  into  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  power  and 
hierarchical  rule. 

The  evils  of  ecclesiasticism,  it  must  be  further  re- 
membered, were  kept  in  check  and  to  some  extent 
neutralised,  by  the  power  of  personal  Christian  life.  So 
Divine  a  thing  is  the  Church  of  God  that  as  in  the  first 
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three  centuries  desjjotism  could  not  crush  it,  so  neither 
in  after  time  could  corruption  wholly  destroy  it.  The 
heavenh'  fire  was  kept  burning  on  the  altar  of  lowly 
hearts  e\en  when  evil  and  unscrupulous  men  were 
working  havoc  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church.  The 
true  victories  of  the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  Jiaut politique  of  worldly  and  ambitious  ecclesiastics. 
Again  and  again  when  the  times  have  been  evil  that 
breath  of  God  which  blows  where  it  lists  has  brought 
freshness  to  stagnant  places  and  created  lives  beautiful 
with  the  beauty  of  Christ.  The  religion  of  the  people 
has  often  saved  the  Church  from  the  irreligion  of  its 
rulers.  Upon  the  rock  of  Christian  lives,  not  upon 
Church  organisation,  our  Lord  has  founded  that  Church 
of  His  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 
We  now  pass  to  consider  what  further  influences  were 
at  work,  from  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Church  onwards, 
strengthening  and  intensifying  the  priestly  idea  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

I. 

The  first  influence  of  this  kind  we  ha\'e  to  notice  is 
that  which  resulted  from  the  Union  of  the  Church  with 
the  Empire.  Probably  at  the  time  this  union  seemed 
both  natural  and  desirable.  To  men  whose  lives  had 
been  desolated  by  the  awful  cruelties  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  who  were  only  too  familiar  with  the 
sad  story  of  the  long  list  of  other  persecutions  by  which 
that  was  preceded,  it  must  have  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  had  taken  the  much- 
suffering  Church  to  his  favour  and  protection.  "When 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were 
like  unto  them  that  dream."     Even  we,  who  have  only 
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read  the  stor}-  which  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
sent  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  of  fearful  suffering 
endured  with  heroic  fortitude  ;  or  that  other  record  also 
preserved  by  Eusebius  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine — even 
we  may  realise  to  some  extent  the  sense  of  relief  and 
overmastering  joy  ushered  in  by  the  new  era  of  religious 
freedom.  But  we  must  ourselves  have  lived  through 
those  awful  days  fully  to  sympathise  with  Eusebius  as 
he  exultingly  exclaims  :  "  Now  a  bright  and  splendid 
day,  with  no  overshadowing  cloud,  irradiated  the 
Churches  in  the  whole  world  with  its  celestial  light  ! " 

Then,  too,  there  was  nothing  specially  novel  or 
startling  to  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
thought  of  ministers  of  religion  being  taken  into 
favour  and  invested  with  special  functions  by  the 
State.  For  in  the  religious  system  of  Ancient  Rome 
the  hierarchy  was  the  State  itself  in  its  religious 
capacity.  There  was  no  conflict  between  an  order  of 
priests  and  the  officers  of  the  Republic,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  those  officers  themselves,  as  the}'  reached 
certain  stages,  became  ministers  of  the  gods,  and  were 
clothed  ex  officio  with  a  certain  sacred  character.  But 
though  the  association  of  religion  with  State  policy 
was  not  unfamiliar,  it  was  no  less  fraught  with  evil 
results  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  was  no  longer 
left  free  to  develop  herself  outwardly  from  her  own 
inward  principle,  and  she  came  under  the  temptation 
of  employing  worldly  force  for  the  accomplishment  of 
spiritual  ends.  The  worst  forms  of  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  alliance  did  not  show  themselves  till  those 
later  centuries  when  the  princes  of  the  Prankish 
Empire  acquired  a  dominating  influence  over  the 
Church.     The}-   did    so    by  claiming   to    nominate    the 
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bishops  who  by  that  time  had,  according  to  the 
existing  polity,  the  entire  governance  of  the  Church 
in  their  hands  ;  and  thus  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
obtained  their  places  the  bishops  became  subservient 
to  the  princes.  Still,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of 
State  connexion,  its  consequences  began  to  be  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  Church  constitution,  and  its  influence 
in  various  ways  reached  to  the  whole  course  and 
shaping  of  the  Church  development.  To  begin  with, 
the  further  organisation  of  the  Church  was  carried 
out  simply  on  the  lines  of  the  Empire — that  is  to  say, 
it  was  conformed  to  the  existing  secular  system.  As 
Gregorovius  has  described  it,  the  new  Church  was  in 
her  outward  form  a  Latin  creation,  having  the  Empire 
for  her  type.^  The  second  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  developed  the  fourth  and  sixth  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Nica^a  as  to  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  conforming  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  arrangements.  From  the  time 
<jf  Constantine  onwards  the  Imperial  State  was  divided 
into  Praifectures  and  Dioeceses,  and  the  Imperial  Church 
into  Patriarchates  and  Dioeceses.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople  cor- 
responded to  the  Praetorian  Prefects  of  the  East,  of 
Illyricum,  of  Italy,  and  of  Gaul  ;  while  the  bishops 
corresponded  to  the  Vicarii  or  Vice- Prefects  of  the 
DicEceses  into  which  the  Prasfectures  were  sub-divided. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  "diocese,"  which  was  at  first 
a  political  term,  began  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  signi- 
fication. 

It  followed  naturally  from  this  that  Churches  secured 

'  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  tlie  .]Jiit<i/e  A^i^es,  l)y  j-'erdinand  (jic- 
jrorovius,  vol.  i.  p.  Ii. 
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precedence   and    importance   not    from    spiritual    pre- 
eminence, but  according  to  their  civic  greatness.     The 
28th  canon  of  the    Council    of   Chalcedon    recognised 
the  maxim   that  "  the  city  which  was  honoured  with 
the  sovereignty  and  the  Senate  should  also  be  magni- 
fied   in    ecclesiastical    matters."      When    Damasus,    as 
bishop  of   Rome,  in  378  A.D.   petitioned   the  Emperor 
Gratian    to   give   to  him  a   wider   jurisdiction   than   he 
had  hitherto  possessed,  Gratian   readily  consented,  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  due  to  him  as  Emperor  that 
his  bishop   should  hold  a  higher  dignity  and  position 
than    the   rest    of    bishops,    and    he   enacted   that   all 
metropolitans  of  the  Western  Empire  and  all  bishops 
who  chose  were  to  be  tried  before  the  bishop  of   the 
Imperial  city ;  and  that  all  civil  officers  of  the  Empire 
were  to  bring  the  metropolitans  to   Rome  by  force    if 
they   resisted    his    decree.      Constantinople,    the    rival 
Imperial  city,  made  similar  request.      In  445   Leo  had 
obtained  from  Valentinian  a  confirmation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  derived  from  Gratian's  law,  by  which 
the   bishop   of    Rome   further   extended    his  authority 
over  five  dioceses  not  his  before;    and  in   451,  or  six 
years    later,    the    Church   of    Constantinople,    by   the 
28th    canon    of    the   Council    of    Chalcedon,    obtained 
permission    to    exercise    authority    over    Pontus,    Asia, 
and  Thrace.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was 
nothing  specially  sacred  or  authoritatively  Divine  in  all 
this.       It    was    simply    a    political    arrangement.       The 
Church  followed  the  lines  of  the  Empire  in  its  organi- 
sation ;     of   that    Church    the    universal    Emperor  was 
the    recognised    head,    and   the   CEcumenical    Councils 
which    gave    it    unity  were   summoned  under   Imperial 
authority.     The  clergy  acknowledged  the  Emperor  to 
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be  their  highest  judge,  and  none  ventured  to  call  in 
question  his  supreme  authority.  The  Imperial  laws, 
even  when  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church,  were 
received  by  the  bishops  with  implicit  obedience,  and 
publicly  read  by  them  in  the  churches.  Because  they 
had  been  anointed,  the  later  Emperors  seriously  laid 
claim  to  priestly  dignity.  "  Both  king  and  priest  am 
I,"  wrote  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  Gregory  II.  Power  on 
the  one  side  too  often  secured  subserviency  on  the 
other.  The  fact  that  the  Emperor  exercised  great 
influence  in  filling  up  the  most  important  bishoprics, 
in  even  deposing  and  appointing  bishops  without  further 
ceremony,  gave  him  largely  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  the  submission  of  the  clergy.^ 

While  these  close  relations  between  Church  and  State 
acted  in  several  ways  to  the  deterioration  of  the  spiritual 
idea,  what  we  are  specially  concerned  with  now  is  their 
influence  in  fostering  the  priestly  pretensions  of  the 
clergy.  The  tendency  already  at  work  to  regard  the 
ministers  of  religion  as  a  separate  class  and  caste 
became  greatly  strengthened  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
State  taken  the  Church  under  its  protection  than  it 
granted  to  her  ministers  those  important  immunities 
which  had  been  previously  enjoyed  by  the  priesthood  of 
the  heathen  temples.  The  purpose  of  this,  as  stated  by 
Constantine  himself  to  Anulinus,  one  of  his  pro-consuls, 
seemed  commendable  enough  on  the  surface.  "It  is  my 
will,"  he  says,  "  that  these  men  within  the  province 
entrusted  to  thee  in  the  Catholic  Church  over  which 
Caecilianus  presides,  who  give  their  services  to  this  holy 
religion,  and  whom  they  commonly  call  clergy,  shall  be 
held  totally  free  and  exempt  from  all  public  offices  to 

'  Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  422-3. 
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the  end  that  they  may  not  by  any  error  or  sacrilegious 
deviation  be  drawn  away  from  the  service  due  to  the 
Divinity,  but  rather  may  devote  themselves  to  their 
proper  law  without  any  molestation  "  (Euseb.,  H.  E., 
X.  7).  Though  subsequent  edicts  did  not  exempt  ecclesi- 
astics from  burdens  which  fell  upon  them  as  landowners 
when  they  possessed  estates,  they  were  freed  from  some 
of  the  public  imposts  and  municipal  burdens,  besides 
having  granted  to  them  a  stated  allowance  of  corn 
from  the  public  granaries.  This  had  a  twofold  result — 
utterly  worldly  and  unspiritual  men  came  into  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  for  the  most  worldly  reasons,  and  the 
clergy  themselves  were  more  and  more  separated  as  a 
class  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  Eusebius,  who 
was  always  ready  to  eulogise  Constantine  and  his  policy, 
could  not  help  saying  that  among  the  grievous  evils  of 
the  time,  of  which  he  himself  was  eye-witness,  was  the 
indescribable  hypocrisy  of  those  who  gave  themselves 
out  as  Christians  merely  to  obtain  some  worldly  advan- 
tage. For  the  sake  of  escaping  burdensome  offices  of 
State,  which  often  entailed  upon  their  holder  ruinous 
personal  expenditure,  men  utterly  unsuitable  for  the 
position  sought  ordination  in  the  Church.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  State  made  some  of  the  higher  offices  of 
the  Church  prizes  not  to  be  despised.  Prjetextus,  a 
pagan  magistrate,  sarcastically  told  Bishop  Damasus 
that  he  would  turn  Christian  himself  if  he  might  have 
the  bishopric  of  Rome.  This  had  become  a  prize  so 
much  to  be  coveted,  that  men  considered  respectable 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  armed  factions  to  gain 
and  win  it  at  the  price  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  execu- 
tions. On  the  occasion  of  the  bloody  contest  between 
Damasus  and  Ursicinus  concerning  the  episcopal  chair 
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in  Rome,  the  historian  Ammianus  MarcelHnus  remarked 
— "  When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  civic  Hfe,  I  can 
understand  these  men  in  the  desire  to  attain  their 
object,  striving  with  all  the  strength  of  their  party ; 
since,  could  they  attain  their  end,  they  might  be  sure 
of  becoming  rich  through  the  presents  of  matrons,  of 
driving  in  lofty  carriages,  of  dressing  in  splendid 
garments,  of  having  such  sumptuous  meals  that  their 
tables  surpass  those  of  princes  "  (xxvii.  c.  3J.  Jerome,, 
too,  in  a  celebrated  letter  of  his  {Ep.  22),  has  described 
the  clerical  manners  of  the  time  with  a  pen  which 
Juvenal  might  envy. 

The  result  of  all  this — the  immunities  granted  to  the 
clergy,  freeing  them  from  burdensome  and  costly  service; 
the  increase  of  their  wealth  ;  the  placing  them  under 
ecclesiastical  judges  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts  ;  and  the  gradual  enforcement  of 
celibacy — made  of  them  a  separate  caste  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  caste  feeling  naturally  intensified 
priestly  pretension  and  created  a  widening  gulf  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  influence  of  this  could 
not  but  be  harmful  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Church.  Guizot  has  remarked  that  the  separation  of 
the  governing  and  the  governed,  the  non-influence  of 
the  governed  in  their  government,  is  more  disastrous  in 
its  effect  upon  the  religious  than  it  is  upon  the  political 
life  of  a  people.  For  there  are  greater  interests  at  stake 
— the  reason,  the  conscience,  future  destiny — all  that  is 
most  near,  most  individual,  and  most  free.  Evils  great 
enough  may  result  when  a  man  abandons  to  an  external 
authority  the  direction  of  his  material  interests  and  his 
temporal  destiny;  but  when  it  extends  to  the  conscience, 
the  thought,  the  internal  existence,  to  the  abdication  of 
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self-government,  the  delivering  oneself  to  a  foreign 
power,  this  amounts  to  moral  suicide,  a  servitude  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  that  of  the  body  or  the  soul.^ 
Strangely  enough,  Harnack  contends ^  that  when  the 
rights  of  the  people  had  been  usurped  by  the  clergy  a 
Church  had  been  created  within  which  the  pious  layman 
could  find  a  holy  place  of  peace  and  edification.  With 
priestly  strife  he  had  then  nothing  to  do,  and  the  religion 
of  the  laity  attained  freedom  in  proportion  as  it  became 
impossible  for  them  to  take  part  in  the  establishment 
and  guardianship  of  the  official  Church  system.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  apply  this  principle  to  political  life  to 
see  how  fallacious  it  is.  It  would  then  follow  that  when 
a  people  are  deprived  of  all  political  rights  and  are 
handed  over  to  despotism,  benevolent  or  otherwise,  they 
are  under  more  healthful  civil  conditions  than  when 
enjoying  the  educating  and  elevating  influences  of 
self-government.  "  From  the  root  of  a  protectorship 
upsprings  a  tyrant,"  was  a  discovery  made  by  the 
political  experience  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  is  a  dis- 
covery often  re-discovered  in  later  times.  It  is  a 
serious  evil  to  a  nation  when  political  questions  vitally 
affecting  the  nation's  life  are  denied  free  discussion, 
and  are  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  an  evil  more  serious  still  when  Christian  men  take 
part  in  Church  life  merely  as  spectators  ;  when  the  idea 
practically  prevails  that  the  great  questions  of  theology 
and  the  spiritual  life  are  the  privileged  domain  of  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  function  of  the  laity  is  simply  to 
hear  and  to  obey.  This  feeling,  the  result  of  priestcraft 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  idle  indifference  on  the  other, 

'  Hist,  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  Led.   vi. 
-  Hist,  of  Dogma,  ii.  127. 
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has  worked  irreparable  mischief  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  has  created  a  debased  spiritual  condition  from 
which  there  is  only  slow  and  painful  recovery. 

Further,  the  State  did  much  to  strengthen  the  priestly 
pretensions  of  the  clergy  by  forcibly  repressing  all 
opinions  and  teachings  contrary  to  those  of  the  prevail- 
ing Church.  Of  course  the  Church,  of  itself,  as  it 
became  more  centralised,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  all  dissentients  from  its  doctrine  and  discipline, 
but  that  pressure  naturally  became  more  urgent  and 
intense  when  the  State  proceeded  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  synods  and  councils  by  means  of  the  civil 
power.  This  enforcement  was  not  much  felt  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine  and  his  sons  ;  for  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Licinius,  proclaimed  full  toleration 
for  all  religions,  protected  even  heathen  priests  in  their 
prerogatives,  and  still  retained  for  himself,  as  Emperor, 
the  heathen  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  In  this 
policy  he  was  followed  by  Jovian,  by  Valentine  I.  in 
the  West,  and  Valens  in  the  East.  Gratian  was  the  first 
to  decline  the  Pontificial  title  ;  he  also,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  Senate,  removed  the  altar  of  Victory  from  the 
Senate  House  and  all  privileges  from  pagan  worship  ; 
it  was  Theodosius  I.,  however,  who  brought  firm  even 
pressure  to  bear  both  against  heresy  and  heathenism, 
and  by  fifteen  repressive  edicts  in  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  reign  determined  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  of 
religious  life  and  worship.  In  392  a.d.  he  set  about 
the  extermination  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Empire 
by  force.  He  enacted  that  any  one  daring  to  kill  or 
sacrifice  a  victim,  or  derive  auguries  by  the  accustomed 
rites,   should  be  held    to    be   guilty   of  treason.  ^     His 

'    Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  lo,  12. 
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son  Honorius  went  still  further.  In  408,  addressing 
Olympius,  Master  of  the  Offices,  he  said  :  ^  "  We  forbid 
those  who  are  enemies  of  the  Catholic  sect  to  serve  as 
soldiers  in  our  palace.  We  will  have  no  connexion  of 
any  kind  with  any  man  who  differs  from  us  in  faith." 

One  does  not  need  to  sympathise  with  heathenism  in 
order  to  sympathise  with  heathen  men  who,  trained  from 
childhood  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome,  refused  to  be 
made  Christians  by  coercion  instead  of  conviction.  Cases 
like  that  of  Generidus  present  the  persecuted  heathen  in 
a  more  dignified  attitude  than  the  persecuting  Christian. 
A  brave  and  honest  soldier  who  still  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  when  the  law  was  passed 
forbidding  one  not  a  Christian  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor,  Generidus  handed  back  his  belt,  the 
emblem  of  military  office,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
But  a  desperate  crisis  came  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor,  under  pressure  of  which  he  entreated  Gener- 
idus to  return  and  take  the  command  of  troops  in 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  This  officer  replied  by  re- 
minding Honorius  of  the  law  which  forbade  a  heathen 
like  himself  to  serve  the  State.  Honorius  said  at  once 
that  while  the  law  must  remain  in  force  special  ex- 
emption should  be  made  in  his  favour.  "  Not  so," 
rejoined  the  soldier ;  "  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  insult 
thus  put  upon  my  brave  heathen  comrades.  Restore 
them  to  the  rank  which  they  have  forfeited  because 
they  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  or  else 
lay  no  commands  on  me."  ^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  case  of  heathen  men  and 
heretics  who  denied  the  faith  of  Christ  that  the  power  of 

'   Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  54,  5. 

-  Zosimus,  Hist.  Roman  Emperors,  v.  46. 
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the  State  gave  support  to  the  dominant  Church.  There 
is  a  case  on  record  where  a  number  of  Christian  Churches 
in  Africa  held  that  the  rest  of  the  Churches  with  which 
they  had  been  in  association  were  too  lax  in  their  terms 
of  communion.  Their  contention  was  simply  for  greater 
purity  in  Church  fellowship,  and  their  soundness  in  the 
faith  was  beyond  question.  They  tried  first  to  convince 
their  brethren  in  the  associated  Churches,  but  failing  in 
this  they  finally  resolved  to  secede  and  meet  together  as 
a  separate  confederation,  the  basis  of  which  should  be 
greater  purity  of  life  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hatch  has  said,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  State  they  might  have  lasted  as  a 
separate  confederation  to  the  present  day  (^B.  L.,  179). 
All  similar  divergences  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
In  408  A.D.  an  edict  went  forth  that  no  one  who  dissents 
from  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  shall  have  leave 
to  hold  his  meetings  within  any  city,  or  in  any  secret 
place  in  our  dominions.  If  he  attempts  it,  the  place  of 
meeting  shall  be  confiscated  and  he  himself  driven  into 
exile.i  In  410  the  order  was  given,  "  Let  the  houses  of 
prayer  be  utterly  removed  within  which  the  superstitious 
heretics  have  furtively  crept  to  celebrate  their  rites,  and 
let  all  enemies  of  the  holy  law  know  that  they  will  be 
punished  with  proscription  and  death  if  they  shall  any 
longer  attempt  in  the  abominable  rashness  of  their  guilt 
to  meet  together  in  public."  -^  Nor  were  these  mere  idle 
words.  Under  the  name  of  heresy  was  included  the  least 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  larger 
confederation  which  the  State  had  chosen  to  uphold. 
The  churches  of  such  persons  were  confiscated  and 
often   their  private  property  also  ;  they  were  made  in- 

'  Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  5,  45. 
=  Ibid.,  xvi.  5,  51. 
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capable  of  bequeathing  or  receiving  money  by  will  ; 
they  or  their  teachers  were  banished  from  cities  by  law, 
and  even  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission 
which  Jovian  had  given  them  to  hold  assemblies  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  punished  by  deportation  ;  they 
were  sometimes  branded  as  "  infames,"  were  fined  and 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  State  ;  their  books 
were  sought  and  burnt,  one  edict  making  concealment 
of  these  a  capital  offence  ;  while  provincial  judges  and 
governors  were  fined  if  they  showed  favour  or  lenity  to 
the  accused.  As  late  as  729  A.D.  the  Emperor  Leo  I. 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Montanists  to  embrace  the 
creed  of  the  dominant  Church,  but  so  devoted  were 
they  to  their  faith  that,  rather  than  yield,  they  as- 
sembled in  a  building,  and  having  set  it  on  fire, 
perished  in  the  flames.^  Yet  the  Montanists,  notwith- 
standing some  enthusiastic  opinions  held  by  them, 
were  much  better  Christians  than  many  of  their 
persecutors,  and  much  nearer  in  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice to  apostolic  times.  Even  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  once  acknowledged  the  prophetic  gifts  of  their 
leaders  and  had  bestowed  his  peace  on  their  Churches 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia ;  and  the  saintly  confessors  of 
Lyons  and  Vienna  openly  advocated  their  cause  and 
published  the  letters  of  their  martyrs.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  enthusiastic  opinions  of  the  Montanists,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  real  reason  for  seeking 
to  stamp  them  out  was  their  maintaining  that  the 
dominant  Church  was  far  from  being  composed  of 
Christian  men  and  that  the  true  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  was  a  hierarchy  of  the    saved    and    spiritually 

'  History  of  the  Later   A'onian   Empire,    Ijy  J.    B.    Bury,   >[.A.,   1S89, 
ii.  423. 
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enlightened.  Men  with  such  opinions  naturally  came 
into  conflict  with  ecclesiastics  who  principally  aimed 
at  securing  a  firm  footing  in  the  world,  and  regarded 
the  possession  of  the  Divine  force  of  Christianity  as 
guaranteed  by  the  transmission  and  succession  of 
bishops.  The  Montanists  taught  that  it  is  not  the 
grace  that  is  communicated  by  office  that  is  the 
essentia  of  the  Church,  but  the  piety  of  the  individual 
members  who  receive  spiritual  guidance.  A  man,  they 
said,  might  be  in  office  and  yet  be  a  merely  psychical 
person,  or  only  spiritual  in  the  narrowest  sense,  whereas 
it  is  the  spiritual  man  who  is  the  only  rightful  possessor 
of  the  power  of  the  keys.^  Other  reasons  have  been 
industriously  given  for  the  treatment  they  received, 
but  these  anti-hierarchical  opinions  of  theirs  really  con- 
stituted the  head  and  front  of  their  offending.  As  Dr. 
Hatch  has  said,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  struggles  for 
purity  of  life  the  party  which  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  ancient  ideal  was  treated   as  schismatical.^ 

As  much  has  been  made  of  the  continuity  and 
solidarity  of  that  which  calls  itself  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  may  be  well  to  show  somewhat  further 
that  long  before  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  or  of 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  long  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  was  sought  to  be  maintained  by  ruthless  re- 
pression of  all  attempts  at  Church  reform  and  all 
endeavours  after  greater  simplicity  and  purity  in 
Church  life.  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila,  whom  Gibbon  des- 

'  Die    Gcschichle    des    AIontanisDiiis,  von    G.    Nathanael    Bonwetsch, 
Erlangen,  1887,  pp.  13,  116. 
-  Hibhert  Lecture,  p.  164. 
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cribed  as  a  man  who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth 
and  fortune  by  the  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and 
learning.  Not  finding  the  Church  of  his  own  day 
sufficiently  pure  from  the  world,  he  established  meet- 
ings among  his  followers,  not  with  the  view,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  separating  them  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
of  raising  them  to  a  higher  level  of  Christian  life.  As 
these  conventicles  drew  some  away  from  services  else- 
where they  gave  great  offence  to  those  in  authority,  and 
Hyginus,  bishop  of  Cordova,  laid  an  information  before 
the  metropolitan,  Idacius  of  Merida.  Thereupon  a 
Council,  at  which  twelve  bishops  attended,  was  held 
at  Saragossa  (380  A.D.)  to  consider  the  matter  of  these 
irregular  proceedings.  At  this  Council  eight  canons 
were  passed,  not  imputing  false  doctrine  on  the  part 
of  the  Priscillianists,  but  censuring  the  meetings,  and 
eventually  a  rescript  was  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Gratian  banishing  the  offenders  from  the  Empire. 
Under  the  succeeding  Emperor,  Priscillian  and  two  of 
his  followers  were  put  to  death  by  the  sword.  These 
three  martyrs  of  385  A.D.  stand  out  in  history  as  the 
first  Christians  who  suffered  death  for  their  opinions  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-Christians.  But  neither  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  nor  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor, 
nor  the  sword  of  the  executioner  succeeded  in  imme- 
diately crushing  out  these  opinions.  Priscillianism 
ramified  into  Aquitaine,  and  though  it  never  took 
deep  root  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  spread  through 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  cities, 
and  in  spite  of  persecution  lingered  on  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Besides    Montanists   and    Priscillianists,  those   early 
times   saw  another  body  of  men,  the  Paulicians,  who 
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also  were  charged  with  erroneous  opinions,  but  whose 
real  offence  seems  to  have  been  their  opposition  to  the 
priestly  claims  and  the  hierarchical  organisation  of  the 
dominant  Church.  They  also  held  their  ground,  with 
more  or  less  of  success,  for  three  centuries  at  least  (668- 
976  A.D.).  They  took  their  rise  somewhat  as  follows. 
A  teacher  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  belonging  to 
•some  Gnostic  sect,  happened  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  to  come  into  possession  of  a  complete  copy  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  reading  of  this,  especially  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind  and  led  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  reformer  both 
of  his  own  sect  and  of  the  larger  Church.  It  was  the 
special  devotion  of  this  man  and  his  followers  to  the 
teachings  of  the  apostle  which  led  to  their  being  called 
Paulicians  ;  and  it  was  by  the  Christianity  drawn  from 
these  writings  mainly,  but  apprehended  under  the  form 
of  Gnostic  dualism,  that  they  from  that  time  onward 
were  led  to  aim  at  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and 
the  restoration  of  apostolic  doctrine.  Constantine's  suc- 
cessor was  Sergius,  a  young  villager  of  Galatia,  who 
meeting  with  a  woman  who  belonged  to  the  Paulicians, 
was  asked  by  her  if  he  had  ever  read  the  Gospels.  He 
replied  he  had  not,  for  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  too  exalted  for  laymen,  and  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  clergy.  She  on  the  contrary  main- 
tained that  the  Scriptures  were  intended  for  all  men, 
and  were  open  to  all,  for  God  wills  that  all  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  clergy  kept 
back  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Word  from  the  laity 
lest  they  should  find  out  how  many  corruptions  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Church.  This  conversation 
led  Sergius,  as  Constantine  had  been  led  before  him,  to 
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a  diligent  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  to  a  consecration  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
to  the  mission  of  restoring  the  life  and  manner  of  the 
Church  to  apostolic  simplicity.  He  and  his  followers 
contended  that  multiplied  rites  and  ceremonies  had 
stifled  the  true  life  of  religion,  and  they  protested  against 
the  superstition  of  relying  on  the  magical  effect  of 
external  forms  and  sacraments.  Indeed,  like  George 
Fox  and  his  followers  in  much  later  days,  they  rejected 
the  outward  celebration  of  the  sacraments  altogether, 
holding  that  the  true  baptism  was  that  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  the  true  eating  of  the  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  consisted  in  coming  into  vital  union  with 
Him  through  His  teachings  and  His  Word,  which  were 
His  true  flesh  and  blood.  They  eschewed  the  name  of 
temples  for  their  places  of  assembly,  simply  calling  them 
places  of  prayer.  They  especially  regarded  the  Christian 
priesthood  as  they  saw  it  in  the  Church,  founded  upon 
the  pattern  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most corruptions  of  the  Christian  element ;  and  they 
held  that  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  that 
it  made  no  distinctions  between  clergy  and  laity,  but 
sought  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship  of  life  among 
all  men. 

The  numbers  of  these  men  eventually  became  for- 
midable. With  varying  fortunes  they  spread  through 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  by  way  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus  they  passed  into  Europe  ;  they 
crossed  the  Balkans  into  Bulgaria,  and  along  the 
Danube  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria  into  Germany  ; 
by  Lombardy  into  Switzerland  and  France ;  and  by 
the  Mediterranean  to  Venice,  Ital}-,  and  Sicily.  The 
ecclesiastical  authorities  took  alarm  and  resolved    that 
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no  quarter  should  be  given  to  such  men  or  to  such 
obnoxious  opinions.  JRoyal  commissioners  were  sent 
against  them  whose  measures  of  severity  have  been 
described  by  the  Byzantine  chroniclers  as  memorable 
triumphs.  They  made  converts  to  Catholicism  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  Sultan  has  made  con- 
verts to  Islam  in  these  later  days.  Those  who  resisted 
the  Imperial  invitation  to  ecclesiastical  union  were  plied 
with  the  usual  arguments.  We  read  of  hanging,  cruci- 
fying, beheading,  drowning.  It  is  calculated  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  people  perished  at 
the  hand  of  their  persecutors.  When  we  are  told  of  the 
solid  unity  of  the  hierarchical  Church,  and  of  its  con- 
tinuity through  centuries,  we  recall  the  methods  by 
which  that  unity  was  forced  upon  the  nations,  and  that 
continuity  maintained.  Recalling  these  methods,  we 
can  see  nothing  in  them  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  nothing 
that  gives  the  priest  a  moral  and  spiritual  right  to 
demand  that  all  men  shall  acknowledge  his  authority 
and  recognise  the  divinity  of  his  claim. 

II. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  stimulating  effect  on  tlie 
growth  of  priestly  ideas  in  the  Church  through  the  contact 
of  the  Church  with  Paganism  on  the  one  side,  and 
Gnosticism  on  the  other.  As  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  there  were 
introduced  marble  columns  from  the  heathen  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  as  in  the  basement  of  the  church  of 
San  Clemente  in  Rome  there  is  still  to  be  seen  an  altar 
to  Mithras  ;  and  as  on  the  chair  claimed  to  be  that  of 
St.  Peter  there  were  found,  when  it  was  uncovered  some 
tiiirty  years  ago,  diminutive  arabesques    descriptive   of 
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centaurs,  and  ivory  panels  on  which  were  engraved  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  so  in  the  Church  itself  after  its 
alliance  with  the  Empire,  along  with  the  substance  of 
the  Christian  faith  there  came  to  be  large  admixtures 
of  pagan  superstition.  For,  though  the  Empire  nomi- 
nally became  Christian  under  Constantine,  paganism 
lingered  on  for  generations,  and  while  transformed  it 
never  altogether  died  out.  Even  the  emperors  of  the 
family  of  Constantine,  though  presiding  over  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  and  settling  disputed  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  did  not  refuse  to  bow  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Rimmon,  and  they  so  far  honoured  the 
fanatical  heathenism  of  Old  Rome  as  to  accept  some  of 
the  titles  and  even  perform  some  of  the  sacrificial  rites 
which  had  marked  the  semi-religious  character  of  the 
heathen  emperors  who  had  preceded  them.  Around 
the  person  of  the  Emperor,  among  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Court,  believers  in  the  old  religion  as  well  as  the 
new,  pagans  as  well  as  Christians  were  to  be  found 
together.  As  we  gather  from  the  memorable  treatise  of 
Pope  Gelasius,  addressed  to  Andromachus,  head  of  the 
Senate  and  defender  of  the  heathen  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia,  so  obstinately  did  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  religion  still  linger  among  the  aristocracy,  and 
so  deeply  rooted  was  paganism  among  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  that  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the 
supposed  conversion  of  the  Empire  consuls  could  still 
be  found  who  observed  the  omens  of  the  sacred  hens, 
the  auguries  and  other  ancient  ceremonies  which  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers  had  associated  with  their 
office.  A  strong  minority  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
took  no  more  kindly  to  the  religion  of  Christ  than  did 
the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem.     A  God  whom  they  would 
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have  to  worship  in  common  with  the  plebs  was  an 
ofifence  to  their  pride  ;  and  the  democratic  principles 
of  Christianity,  the  ideas  of  equaHty,  freedom  and 
brotherhood  which  threw  down  the  barriers  between 
master  and  slaves  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  were  at 
variance  with  their  life-long  prepossessions  and  preju- 
dices. The  intellectual  circles  of  Rome,  the  authors 
and  rhetoricians  clung  to  their  old  associations  with  the 
ancient  literature  and  philosophy  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  faith. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  (379-395  A.D.), 
many  of  the  small  band  of  literary  men  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  superstitions.  Ammianus  MarcelHnus,  Zosimus, 
Priscus,  and  possibly  also  Procopius,  the  chief  historians 
of  the  period,  were  all  pagans.^  Even  when  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  men  of  this  class  were  either 
half  ashamed  or  half  afraid  to  avow  their  change  of 
faith.  Augustine  in  his  "  Confessions "  (viii.  3,  4) 
describes  the  attitude  of  Victorinus,  a  man  skilled  in 
the  liberal  sciences,  the  instructor  of  many  noble 
senators,  and  of  so  much  reputation  that  his  statue  was 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  Having  searched  into 
the  Christian  writings  he  "  said  to  Simplicianus  (not 
openly  but  privately  as  a  friend),  '  Understand  I 
am  a  Christian.'  Whereto  he  answered,  '  I  will  not 
believe  it,  nor  will  I  rank  you  among  Christians  unless 
I  see  you  in  the  Church  of  Christ'  The  other  in  banter 
replied,  '  Do  walls  then  make  Christians  ?  '  "  He  often 
said  he  was  already  a  Christian  yet  as  often  declined  to 
avow  himself;  "for,"  says  Augustine,  "he  feared  to 
offend  his  friends,  proud  d?emon-worshippers,  from  the 

'   I  lodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  ii.  568. 
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heiijht  of  whose  Babylonian    dignity  he   supposed    the 
weight  of  enmity  would  fall  upon  him." 

Even  Christian  men  could  not  altogether  shake  off 
the  glamour  of  the  old  system,  its  culture,  its  charm, 
and  its  early  associations  ;  they  were  still  conscious  of 
a  certain  hankering  after  the  classical  art  whose  subject- 
matter  was  pagan  myth  and  pagan  history.  Augustine 
felt  the  thrill,  but  felt  also  a  secret  misgiving  that  the 
thrill  was  sinful.  Jerome  could  not  resist  the  fascination 
of  the  old  writers  even  when  he  felt  that  they  might  be 
harmful  to  his  Christian  faith  ;  and  one  German  us  had 
to  confess  with  many  tears  that  often  while  he  was 
engaged  in  pra}'er  the  old  heroes  and  heroines  would 
pass  into  his  soul,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient 
gods  disarranged  his  thoughts  of  the  God  in  whom  he 
had  come  to  believe.^  As  late  as  467  A. I).,  amidst  the 
festivities  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Anthemius, 
historians  have  told  us  how  the  pagan  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia  with  all  its  indecencies  was  actually  cele- 
brated under  the  eyes  of  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  before 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 
Down  to  the  days  of  Chrysostom  ('390  A.i).),  Antioch, 
where  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  contained 
as  many  believers  in  Jupiter  as  in  Christ.  At  Rome 
even  the  drastic  laws  of  Theodosius  had  failed  to  sup- 
press either  the  pagan  cult  or  the  pagan  party  in  the 
city.  The  frequent  edicts  commanding  the  temples  to 
be  closed  and  the  altars  and  images  to  be  removed 
clearly  show  that  throughout  the  provinces,  pagan 
shrines  and  pagan  observances  still  lived  on.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  Imperial  edict  which  prohibited  heathen 
sacrifices,  sacrificial  priests  isacerdotes)  were  appointed 

'  Ijiiry's  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i. 
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in  the  fifth  century  ;  the  chapels  of  the  compitalian 
Lares  still  stood  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  and  the 
Christian  poet  Prudentius  complained  that  Rome  had 
not  one  but  several  thousand  genii  whose  portraits  and 
s}'mbols  were  to  be  found  over  doors  of  houses  and 
baths,  and  in  every  corner  of  the  city.  In  392  A.l).  the 
Senate,  taking  advantage  of  the  murder  of  Valentinian, 
temporarily  restored  the  ancient  religion.  The  statue  of 
Jupiter,  which  had  been  thrown  down,  once  more  stood 
erect,  the  altar  of  Victory  was  once  more  placed  in  the 
Curia,  the  ancient  ceremonies  were  again  celebrated  in 
Rome,  and  in  394  the  Consul  Flaminius  publich" 
attended  the  festivals  of  Isis,  the  Magna  Mater,  and  the 
Lustration  of  the  city.  The  term  pagan  ("  paganus," 
villager)  indicates,  of  course,  that  the  ancient  cult 
lingered  longest  in  rural  places,  in  lonely  glens  and 
unfrequented  pasture  lands.  But  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  to  choose  between  rustic  and  citizen 
in  the  matter.  The  life  of  St.  Barbatus  describes  the 
people  of  Benevento,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that 
name,  though  calling  themselves  baptized  Christians, 
yet  as  given  over  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions, 
worshipping  the  image  of  the  viper  and  devoutly  paying- 
homage  to  a  "  sacrilegious  "  tree  not  far  from  the  walls 
of  their  city.  The  childish  credulity  of  idle  Naples 
[otiosa  o'edidit  Neapolis)  of  which  Horace  spoke  centuries 
ago  remains  indeed  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  Gregory  the  Great,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Epistles,  was  still  engaged  in  rooting  out  paganism  from 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
He  finds  it  necessary  to  rebuke  landowners,  some  of 
them  even  bishops,  who  allowed  their  peasants  to  con- 
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tinue  in  heathenism,  and  official  persons  who  were  bribed 
into  conniving  at  it.  The  feast  of  Bota  in  honour  of 
Pan  and  of  Brumalia  in  honour  of  Bacchus  were  still 
observed,  and  at  the  gathering  in  of  the  vintage  the  god 
Dionysius  was  still  invoked.  As  late  as  the  Council  of 
692  A.D.  it  was  still  necessary  strictly  to  prohibit  the 
heathen  custom  of  kindling  illuminating  fires  in  front  of 
houses  and  shops  and  leaping  over  the  flames.  Thus 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  Empire  was 
supposed  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  the  old  religion 
still  lived  on,  with  its  tenacious  belief  in  priests  and 
sacrifices,  omens  and  auguries.  It  not  only  lived  on 
among  its  own  votaries,  but  it  profoundly  affected  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  persecuting  edicts  of  Theodosius 
and  Honorius  forced  crowds  of  heathen  men  and  women 
into  the  Church  who  brought  their  superstitions  with 
them,  and  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
then  superstitious  indeed.  Ghosts  and  genii  peopled 
their  imagination  ;  tales  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  marvel- 
lous transformations,  prodigies  and  apparitions  fill  the 
literature  of  the  period.  It  is  in  such  soil  that  priestcraft 
attains  its  rankest  growth.  These  believers  in  priests 
and  sacrifices,  flamens  and  augurs,  forced  into  Chris- 
tianity while  still  clinging  to  all  their  heathen  associa- 
tions, had  much  to  do  with  the  turning  of  Christian 
presbyters  into  something  not  very  unlike  to  pagan 
priests. 

Then,  too,  by  way  of  conciliating  the  heathen,  large 
concessions,  well  meant  but  disastrous  in  their  result, 
were  made  by  the  Church  itself.  Every  concession 
thus  made  to  superstition  was  so  much  ground  per- 
manent!)' lost,  while  the  feeble  protests  and  cautions 
by    which    these   concessions    were   accompanied    were 
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soon  forgotten  ;  if  indeed  they  were  always  thus 
accompanied,  which  is  doubtful.  For  the  official 
guardians  of  the  truth  were  themselves  in  sore  need 
of  guardianship.  The  ministry  of  the  Church  had 
undergone  a  process  of  deterioration.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  reminded  us  of  the  great  contrast 
between  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  and  that 
of  the  earlier  period,  h^rom  being  the  champion  of 
education  it  became  more  and  more  its  opponent, 
looking  on  culture,  literature,  and  art  with  growing 
disfavour.  Its  bishops  were  worse  educated,  or  scarcely 
educated  at  all.  At  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  held 
in  448  A.D.,  a  Phrygian  bishop,  Elias  of  Hadrianopolis, 
was  unable  to  sign  his  own  name  {eo  quod  nesciavi 
litems).^  Others,  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,  betrayed 
their  credulity  by  their  proneness  to  rely  on  spurious 
authorities  like  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  believe  any 
strange  story  that  seemed  to  favour  religion  or  make 
for  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  majority  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prodigies,  and  even  men  of  master  minds, 
like  Gregory  the  Great,  as  we  gather  from  the  four 
volumes  of  his  dialogues,  showed  a  credulity  which  to 
us  in  these  days  is  simply  astounding. 

The  worship  of  relics  was  fully  developed  already  in 
Gregory's  time,  attracting  pilgrims  from  far  and  near. 
Filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  or  shavings  of  iron 
from  the  fabulous  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence,  were  worn 
round  the  neck  as  amulets  ;  the  dogma  of  purgatory 
dates  from  the  days  of  Gregory,  and  it  was  he  who 
gave  to  the  service  of  the  Mass  nearly  the  same  form  it 
still  bears  in  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  next  century 
after  his  a  pope  and  a  patriarch  believed  in  the  power 

'   Ci/ics  and  Bishoprics  o^  JVirvi^ia,  p.  509. 
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of  painted  Virgins  to  heal  the  sick  and  the  maimed,  and 
to  exude  unearthly  balsams,  and  men  did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  the  legends  that  certain  pictures,  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration,  had  been  manufactured  in  the 
workshops  of  heaven. ^ 

As  captured  Greece  enslaved  her  conqueror,  so  did 
heathenism  the  Church.  In  pagan  temples  the  altars 
were  illuminated  with  candles  ;  the  more  honoured 
the  shrine,  the  greater  the  multitude  of  tapers.  The 
Christians  of  the  earlier  time  laughed  at  this  folly. 
"■  Their  gods,"  said  Lactantius  (vi.  2),  "  stand  in  need 
of  lights  that  they  may  not  be  in  darkness.  If  they 
would  contemplate  that  heavenly  light  which  we  call 
the  sun,  they  would  see  at  once  that  God  has  no  need 
of  their  candles,  who  has  Himself  given  so  clear  and 
bright  a  light  for  the  use  of  man.  The  light  He  requires 
of  us  is  of  another  kind — the  light  of  the  mind."  Two 
centuries  after  Lactantius  wrote  thus.  Christians  had 
begun  to  copy  pagans,  and  were  burning  candles  on 
their  own  altars  in  the  daylight.  In  the  Early  Church 
there  was  no  Host,  that  is,  no  sacrificial  victim,  uplifted 
for  adoration.  "  Shall  I  offer  victims  and  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord,"  asks  the  Roman  Christian  in  Minucius  Felix, 
"  when  the  victim  fit  for  sacrifice  is  a  good  disposition 
and  a  pure  mind  and  a  sincere  conscience  ?  He  who 
cultivates  justice  makes  offerings  to  God  ;  he  who 
abstains  from  fraudulent  dealing  propitiates  God  ;  he 
who  saves  his  brother  from  danger  slaughters  the  most 
acceptable  victim.  These  are  our  sacrifices,  these  our 
rites  in  the  worship  of  God."  The  uplifting  and  adora- 
tion of  the  hostia — the  sacrificial  victim — comes  not 
from  Christian,  but  from  pagan  thought.     One  has  only 

'  Bury's  Hist,  of  the  Later  Koman  Einpii-e,  ii.  3S7. 
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to  read  the  account  by  Apuleius  {Metaiii.^  xi.)  of  priests 
and  processions,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  in  the  last 
age  of  paganism,  to  understand  how  the  Host  came  to 
be  Hfted  up  in  church,  or  carried  in  procession  in  golden 
pyx  or  monstrance,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  influence  of  non- 
Christian  faiths  upon  the  Christian  Church  which  re- 
quires consideration — that,  namely,  arising  from  the 
Greek  Mysteries^  and  coining  into  the  Church  from  the 
side  of  Gnosticism.^  In  entering  upon  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realise,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
\\hen  ceremonies  began  more  and  more  to  dominate 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  age  of  mysteries 
and  mystic  tendencies.  While  superstition  of  the 
grosser  kind  already  alluded  to  prevailed  mainly  in  the 
West,  these  subtler  tendencies  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
East,  and  were  one  side  of  that  Hellenising  process  by 
which  the  Church  was  so  profoundly  affected.  From 
a  time  prior  to  that  of  Herodotus  down  to  the  year  396 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  temple  at  Eleusis  was 
destroyed  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  the  Greek  Mysteries 
were  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  and  great  splen- 
dour. One  cannot  even  now  stand  on  the  plateau  of 
Eleusis  in  the  midst  of  those  magnificent  ruins  of  its 
great  temple,  which  have  been  excavated  since  1882,  or 
look  out  from  its  noble  portico  of  Doric  columns  across 
the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Salamis  without  feeling  how 
much  there  was  in  the  surroundings  to  lend  impressive- 

'  Das  an/ ike  Mysterioiweseii  in  seinein  Einjiuss  aiif  das  C/iris/en/iiiii, 
von  Gustav  Anrich.  Gottingen,  1894.  The  Eleitsinian  Mysteries,  a 
Study  of  Religious  History,  by  Francois  Lenormant,  Cont.  Rez'.,  vols, 
xxxvii.  and  xxxviii. ,  1880.  The  Influence  of  the  Mysteries  upon  Christian 
Usa^i^^es,  by  Dr.  Hatch  (Hibbert  Lecture,  1888),  pp.  283-309.  Mysteries, 
by  Prof.  Ramsay,  Encvcl.  Brit. 
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ness  to  a  celebration  which  continued  through  so  many 
centuries.  Serious  authorities  speak  respectfully  of 
these  mysteries.  Cicero,  who  in  his  time  was  one  of 
the  initiated,  held  that  they  taught  their  votaries  to  live 
happily  and  to  die  with  a  fairer  hope.  They  were 
believed  in  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  educated  intellects 
in  successive  generations,  and  have  been  described  as 
one  great  attempt  made  by  the  Hellenic  genius  to  con- 
struct for  itself  a  religion  that  should  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  thought  and  civilisation  in  Greece.  Un- 
like the  common  religion  of  the  people,  they  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  deeper  questions  which  troubled  the 
minds  of  more  thoughtful  men — the  questions  of  sin, 
of  a  future  life,  and  of  the  punishment  of  guilt.  There 
were  the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries.  At  the 
greater  mysteries  there  were  purifications  in  the  waters 
from  which  those  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  come  up  new  men  as  from 
a  laver  of  regeneration,  the  purification  being  followed 
by  a  sacrifice  called  the  "  sacrifice  of  salvation."  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  mysteries  the  initiated  were  led  in 
the  darkness  of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  with  great  splendour  was  enacted  the 
drama  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  meant  to  signify  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Earth  through  its  yearly  periods.  It  was  the 
drama  of  Nature  enacted  year  by  year  as  every  winter 
turns  to  spring,  the  drama  of  human  life  in  its  course, 
the  soul  rising  from  a  lower  self  to  a  higher,  death 
giving  place  to  life.  The  significance  of  these  cere- 
monies (never  seen  but  by  the  initiated),  the  point  they 
had  in  common  both  with  the  ceremonies  of  Gnosticism 
and  those  of  the  C'atholic  Church,  was  that  they  were 
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supposed  to  confer  purit}-  of  soul  and  secure  salvation. 
Sopater  taught  that  this  initiation  established  kinship 
with  the  Divine  nature,  secured  immortality  and  a 
joyful  resurrection.  The  author  of  the  Homeric  H\'mn 
{In  Cer.,  480-2)  exclaims  at  its  close  :  "  Happy  is  he 
amonij  men  who  has  seen  the  mysteries  ;  but  he  who  is 
not  initiated,  who  does  not  participate  in  the  sacred 
rites,  will  not  enjoy  the  same  destiny  after  his  death  in 
the  abodes  of  darkness."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  ancient  mysteries  were  consciously  and  directl}- 
imitated  b}'  the  Church  ;  at  the  same  time  their 
influence  upon  it  was  very  real,  though  it  only  came 
through  the  medium  of  Gnosticism,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  half-way  house  between  the  pagan  temple  and 
the  Christian  Church.  In  common  with  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  Gnosticism  had  it.^  ceremonies,  by  means 
of  which  it  promised  to  give  to  the  initiated  that  purifi- 
cation which  was  deemed  essential  to  immortality,  and 
to  secure  to  them  a  joyful  resurrection  in  the  after-life. 
We  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  systems  classed  together 
under  the  term  Gnosticism,  from  the  fact  that  our 
information  comes  mainly  from  the  writings  of  oppo- 
nents who  undertook  to  refute  its  heresies.  One  original 
treatise— the  "  Pistis  Sophia" — has,  however,  come 
down  to  us,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  derive  our 
evidence  mainly  from  that.' 

■  The  only  MS.  of  the  "  Pistis  Sophia  "  known  to  exist  was  bought  l)y 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Askew  some  time 
last  century  \_Aifd/.  MSS.,  51 14].  Where  he  found  it  or  bought  it,  or 
when  the  Museum  authorities  acquired  it,  is  not  known.  It  is  a  Coptic 
MS.  in  the  Thebaic  dialect,  written  in  double  columns  on  vellum,  and  is 
in  good  preservation.  Woide,  whose  knowledge  on  such  matters  was 
considerable,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it,  which  he  did  in  1778  in 
Cramer's  Beitriige  zitr  Beforderitng  theologisrher  Kcuutuisst  (iii.   82  sq.). 
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From  this  document  we  find  how  much  stress  was 
laid  upon  ceremonies  and  mysteries  by  the  Gnostics. 
The  author  asserts  the  necessity  of  the  mysteries  to 
salvation,  and  that  the  work  of  Christ  consists  solely  in 
having  brought  these  mysteries  into  the  world.  As 
with  the  Greek  Mysteries,  their  general  aim  was  to 
procure  eternal  life  and  blessedness  for  man,  and  the 
degree  of  blessedness  in  a  future  life  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  attained  in  this.  Jesus  is  made  to  say  to 
His  disciples  :  "  Cease  not  day  and  night  to  seek  until 
ye  have  found  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  light, 
which  will  purify  you  and  transform  you  into  pure  light, 
that  ye  may  be  brought  to  the  kingdom  of  light."  "  It 
is  because  of  sin  that  I  have  brought  these  mysteries 
into  the  world,  for  the  remission  of  all  sins  which  have 
been  committed  from  the  beginning."  No  matter  what 
a  man  may  be,  if  he  has  not  gone  through  the  cere- 
monies there  is  no  hope  for  him  :  "  I  say  unto  you,  even 
though  a  righteous  man  have  not  committed  any  sin  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  take  him  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  because  the  sign  of  the  kingdom  of  the  mysteries 

No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  it  again  till  1847,  when  Ed.  Dulaurier  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  it,  with  two  specimens  of  the  text  in  a  French  trans- 
lation, in  the  Journal  Asiatiqiie  of  that  year  (pp.  534-548).  The  first 
thorough  investigation  of  the  work  was  made  by  K.  R.  Kostlin  in  Kaur 
and  Zeller's   Thcologische  Jahrbi'tcher  for  1854  (pp.    1-104  ;    137- 196). 

In  1 85 1  a  complete  edition  of  the  Coptic  text,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
was  prepared  by  M.  G.  Schwartze,  and  edited  by  i'etermann  (Berlin),  the 
Latin  translation  being  again  issued  separately  in  1853.  The  Coptic  is 
held  to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  original,  many  of  the  Greek  terms 
being  retained  in  it.  Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  B.A.,  .\LR.A.S.,  who  has 
recently  published  an  English  translation  of  Schwartze's  Latin  version, 
with  an  Introduction,  for  the  Theosophical  Society  (Lond.,  1896),  is  of 
opinion  that  the  original  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Apocalypse  of 
Sophia,  composed  by  \'alentinus,  and  that  the  "  Pistis  Sophia"  was  com- 
piled in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  in  Alexandria. 
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is  not  with  him.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
a  soul  into  the  light  without  the  mysteries  of  light." 
These  mysteries  help  the  soul  to  escape  the  cosmic 
powers  between  earth  and  the  pleroma :  "  He  who 
shall  accomplish  that  first  mystery  of  the  ineffable 
in  all  its  configurations  and  all  its  types,  after  this 
at  any  moment  when  he  shall  name  that  mystery 
he  shall  be  saved  from  all  that  might  have  befallen 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  fate.  In  that  moment 
he  shall  depart  from  the  body  of  the  matter  of  the 
rulers  and  his  soul  shall  become  a  great  light  stream, 
it  shall  soar  into  the  height."  Mary  is  represented  as 
asking  Jesus,  "  Do  the  mysteries  of  the  baptisms  cause 
the  sins  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  of  wrath 
to  disappear  so  that  they  forget  them  ?  "  To  which  He 
replies:  "These  workmen  are  ever  in  the  judgement, 
seizing  and  rebuking  every  soul  that  sinneth  and  that 
hath  received  no  mystery  ;  they  keep  them  in  chaos  and 
chastise  them  ;  but  these  receivers  of  wrath  cannot  go 
beyond  chaos,  so  as  to  enter  into  the  orders  which  are 
higher  than  chaos."  The  baptized,  therefore,  are  safe. 
*'  When  a  man  receiveth  the  mysteries  of  the  baptisms, 
those  mysteries  become  a  mighty  fire,  exceedingly  fierce, 
which  burnetii  up  sins  ;  they  enter  into  the  soul  occultly 
and  devour  all  the  sins  which  the  spiritual  counterfeit 
hath  implanted  in  it."  Hearing  this,  Mary  exclaims, 
"  Now  I  can  interpret  Thy  former  words,  '  I  am  come  to 
send  fire  on  the  earth  ! '  " 

While  the  Gnostics  thus  regarded  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation as  a  necessary  condition  of  immortality  and  a 
joyful  resurrection,  and  believed  that  such  purification 
was  secured  by  baptism,  they  associated  magical  and 
mechanical   ideas   with   the   Eucharist   also,  and   trans- 
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formed  this  into  a  mystery.  According  both  to  Irenaeus 
(vi.  34)  and  Hippolytus  (i.  13,  2)  the  Marcosians  beHeved 
in  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  at  the  word  of 
invocation,  holding  that  some  kind  of  grace  dropped 
down  at  that  moment  into  the  cup  of  wine,  giving  it 
special  powers,  and  that  to  obtain  this  mercy  those 
present  must  hasten  to  drink.  Both  these  writers  assert 
there  was  deliberate  deception  ;  that  Marcus,  the  leader, 
taking  the  cup  of  white  wine  infused  some  drug  into  it, 
and  prolonging  the  Eucharistic  prayer  to  more  than  its 
usual  length,  to  give  time  for  its  operation,  changed  the 
colour  of  the  wine  to  purple  or  red,  thus  leading  his 
followers  to  believe  that  some  supernatural  grace  had 
descended,  giving  to  the  potion  its  blood-red  potency. 
Incomprehensible  sounds  were  heard,  words  spoken, 
and  signs  made,  all  derived  from  the  magica  scientia 
of  the  period.  The  practice  also  of  fasting  before  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  Porphyrius,  was  by  the  Gnostics 
associated  with  the  idea  of  daemon  powers  :  "  When 
we  eat,  evil  daemons  come  into  the  body :  we  must 
therefore  abstain  from  food  before  the  sacraments  to 
drive  them  away."  The  Valentinians  held  that  bread, 
oil  for  anointing,  and  baptismal  water,  while  remaining 
outwardly  the  same,  after  being  exorcised  by  invoca- 
tion received  the  power  of  imparting  holiness.  Lipsius 
quotes  such  prayers  as  these :  "  Come,  water  from  the 
living  waters,  power  of  salvation  from  yonder  power 
.  .  .  come  and  dwell  in  these  waters  that  herewith  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  imparted  ;  "  "  in  Thy 
name,  O  Jesus,  may  the  power  of  grace  and  thanks- 
giving come  and  dwell  in  this  bread,  so  that  all  souls 
that  partake  thereof  may  be  renewed,  and  their  sins 
forgiven."  ^     Thus  the  communication  of  spiritual  blcss- 

■  Apokr.  Aposteli;,:^.,  i.  ly^^,  34O. 
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inf(  was  regarded  as  a '  physical  process,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Gnosticism  was,  in  an  important  sense, 
an  anticipation  of  later  Church  developments,  and  that 
there  were  manifold  correspondences  between  them. 
Time  brought  man)'  changes.  The  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  second  century  were  characterised  by  a 
moral  conception  of  Christianity,  but  from  the  fourth 
century  onwards — that  is,  from  the  time  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  persecuting  edicts  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  the  heathen  into  the  Church — we  find 
an  increasingl}'  elaborate  system  of  mysterious  cere- 
monies, and  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  especiallj- 
became  important  connecting-links  in  the  Hellenising 
of  Christianity.! 

Apart  from  Gnosticism,  there  were  tendencies  in  the 
Church  itself,  especially  in  Alexandria,  which  greatly 
helped  the  process.  The  literary  tendency  to  allegorical 
treatment  of  Scripture,  the  finding  of  an  occult  meaning 
in  the  plainest  statement,  accompanied  b)-  the  remark, 
"  the  initiated  understand  this,"  and  the  growing  up  of 
that  disciplini  arcana  which  turned  Gospel  facts  into 
secret  m}'steries,  necessitating  jealous  exclusion  of  the 
uninitiated  and  .symbola  or  pass-w^ords  for  others,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  all  the  innovations  which  Gnosticism 
brought  in.  In  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  sacra- 
ment," which  regarded  the  holy  thing  as  a  secret, 
unapproachable,  inconceivable,  a  long  step  was  taken 
in  the  treatment  of  Gospel  truths  as  mysteries.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Alexandrian  conception  of  religion 
as  we  find  it  in  Clement,  and  his  successor  Origen, 
should  affect  those  acts  of  worship  which  were  supposed 
to  veil  mysterious  truths.     The  act  must  be  performed, 

'  Anricli,  Das  ant  ike  Mysterionvesen. 
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even  though  the  performer  may  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  it.  All  must  comply,  says  Origen,  bending 
the  knee  and  turning  to  the  east,  even  though  they  do 
not  understand.  The  ritual  of  the  Lord's  Supper  took 
on  an  air  of  mystery  it  had  not  at  first,  and  began 
to  excite  such  feelings  as  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  Mysteries,  but  foreign  to  the  early  Christian 
celebration.  There  came  also  to  be  some  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  taking  the  elements  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body.  This 
which  had  been  first  hinted  at  by  Ignatius,  Iren^eus, 
and  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  by  the  fourth  century 
had  become  generally  accepted,  and  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  developed  in  the  crudest  way.  It  was  this  idea 
which  gave  birth  to  the  practice  of  administering  the 
sacrament  to  those  who  were  at  the  point  of  death  as 
a  viatieuni  mortis,  and  even  sometimes  to  those  who 
were  actually  dead. 

Once  this  kind  of  thing  had  begun  to  prevail  the 
door  was  opened  to  many  other  practices  associated 
with  heathen  mysteries  and  superstitions.  If  the  un- 
initiated among  the' heathen  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  their  crime  was  punished 
with  death ;  so,  too,  if  the  uninitiated  among  the 
Christians  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  they  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  everlasting  guilt.  Out  of  this 
came  the  further  thought  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
altar-space  both  in  the  temple  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  Christian  Church.  The  heathen  temple  at  Samo- 
thrace,  as  recent  excavations  have  shown,  had  its  semi- 
circular apse,  that  at  Hierapolis  and  that  at  Eleusis 
their  sacred  da'i's,  which  only  the  chosen  priests  might 
tread,  long  before  there  was  an  apse  or  railed-off  altar- 
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space  sacred  to  the  clergy  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  custom  of  carrying  h'ghted  candles  or  torches  in 
Christian  processions  had  begun  by  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  these  had  been  used  time  out  of  mind 
in  almost  all  the  heathen  mysteries.  The  watchings 
through  Easter  night,  followed  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Churches,  also  find  their  parallel  in  these  mysteries. 
The  rogation  or  gang-week  of  the  Christian  Church, 
consisting  of  processions  through  the  fields  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  really,  if  traced  far 
enough  back,  a  continuation  of  the  ambervalia  of  those 
^ratres  arvales  who  led  a  sacrificial  victim  three  times 
round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put  into  the 
corn.  In  the  month  of  January,  year  by  year,  the 
dwellers  in  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood  send  their 
horses,  asses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony,  where,  for  a  small  gratuity,  they  are 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  blessed  by  a  surpliced 
priest.  In  this  they  are  but  following  the  custom  of 
their  heathen  ancestors,  who  had  their  cattle  and  sheep 
lustrated  at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  that  is,  sprinkled 
with  water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  to 
preserve  them  from  accident,  contagion,  and  disease. 
Finally,  the  Italian  peasant  who  puts  his  faith  in  this 
Madonna  or  that,  in  the  San  Cristoforo  of  one  village, 
or  the  San  Lorenzo  of  another,  is  only  filling  up  with 
new  saints  that  ancient  Pantheon  of  the  gods  whom 
his  fathers  worshipped.  The  names  are  changed,  the 
underl}'ing  ideas  of  polytheism  remain  much  the 
same. 
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THE  DEVELOrMENT  OF  THE  PAPACY 

IN  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  Apostol- 
ical Succession  a  prominent  place,  of  necessity,  must 
be  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  the  highest 
claim  of  all,  to  apostolic  grace  and  power,  is  that  made 
by  the  Pope.  He  claims  not  merely,  as  other  bishops, 
to  be  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  but  to  be  the  direct 
successor  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
such  Christ's  special  vicar  and  vicegerent  upon  earth. 
The  present  Pope,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  recent 
Encyclical,  has  emphasised  this  claim  in  a  very  decisive 
way.  He  declares  that  if  other  bishops  deliberately 
secede  from  Peter  and  his  successors,  they  are  by  that 
very  fact  deprived  of  the  right  and  power  of  ruling  ; 
that  the  Episcopal  Order  separated  from  the  Papacy 
becomes  nothing  better  than  a  mere  lawless  and  dis- 
orderly crowd.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  inquire 
how  far  this  claim  is  historically  valid,  and  on  what 
foundation  it  rests.  For  all  other  claims  to  Apostolical 
Succession  hang  by  this.  If  this  is  not  valid  neither 
are  they.  The  Anglican  Church,  of  necessity,  derives 
through  the  Roman,  therefore  for  all  its  bishops  and 
priests  the  Pope  becomes  the  fo7is  et  origo  of  whatever 
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priestly  power  and  sacramental  grace  they  are  supposed 
to  possess. 

The  first  fact  which  meets  us  in  our  inquiry  is  that  at 
the  outset  the  Bishop  of  Rome  derived  his  importance 
from  the  Church,  not  the  Church  from  the  bishop.  The 
Church  was  in  all  probability  founded  by  those 
'  sojourners  from  Rome "  who  were  converted  at  Pen- 
tecost, and  it  came  to  have  an  honourable  primacy  of 
spiritual  life  and  Christian  character  before  any  mention 
is  made  of  a  bishop  as  presiding  over  it.  It  had,  there- 
fore, been  in  existence  some  twenty  years  when  the 
apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says  of  it:  "I 
thank  my  God  that  your  faith  is  proclaimed  throughout 
the  whole  world "  (i.  8j  ;  "  your  obedience  is  come 
abroad  unto  all  men "  (xvi.  19);  "I  am  persuaded  of 
you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  yourselves  are  full  of  good- 
ness, filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to  admonish 
one  another  "  (xv.  14).  The  Christian  reputation  thus 
early  won  seems  to  have  been  long  maintained.  Sixty 
years  later  Ignatius  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also 
addresses  this  community  as  a  "  Church  that  is  beloved 
and  enlightened,  .  .  .  even  her  that  hath  the  presidency 
in  the  country  of  the  region  of  the  Romans,  being  worthy 
of  God,  w^orthy  of  honour,  worthy  of  felicitation,  worthy 
of  praise,  worthy  of  success,  worthy  in  purity,  and  having 
the  presidency  of  love,  walking  in  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
bearing  the  Father's  name."  Again,  about  half  a  century 
later  still,  Dionysius,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
bears  the  same  honourable  testimony  to  their  Christian 
zeal  and  consistency  of  life.  Writing  to  the  Church  in 
Rome  he  says  :  "  For  this  practice  has  prevailed  with 
you  from  the  very  beginning,  to  do  good  to  all  the 
brethren    in  every  way,  and  to   send   contributions    to 
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many  Churches  in  every  city.  Thus  refreshing  the 
needy  in  their  want,  and  furnishing  to  the  brethren 
condemned  to  the  mines  what  was  necessary,  by  these 
contributions  which  ye  have  been  accustomed  to  send 
from  the  beginning,  you  preserve  as  Romans  the  prac- 
tices of  your  ancestors  the  Romans,  which  was  not  only 
observed  by  your  bishop  Soter,  but  also  increased,  as  he 
not  only  furnished  great  supplies  to  the  saints,  but  also 
encouraged  the  brethren  that  came  from  abroad,  as  a 
loving  father  his  children,  with  consolatory  words." 
Eusebius  (iv.  23),  quoting  this  letter  of  Dionysius,  adds 
that  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  therein  commended, 
had  been  retained  down  to  the  persecution  in  his  own 
time,  that  is  down  to  the  year  300. 

Thus  this  Roman  Church  early  became  the  foremost 
Church  in  Christendom,  and  acquired  influence  in  the 
most  legitimate  way,  by  Christian  character  and  brotherly 
service.  In  the  mere  matter  of  numbers  it  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  Tacitus  describes  the  Christians  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Nero  as  a  "  vast  multitude  "  {Ann.  xv.  44). 
Not  only  were  they  numerous,  but  faithful  also,  standing 
firm  to  their  principles  in  that  awful  time  of  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution.  Some  of  their  brethren,  sewn  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs, 
others  crucified,  and  yet  others  wrapped  in  tar-cloth  and 
set  on  fire  as  living  torches  to  illuminate  the  Emperor's 
gardens,  yet  the  main  body  still  remained  steadfast.  The 
fiery  storm  through  which  they  had  to  pass  only  made 
their  fortitude  and  fidelity  the  more  conspicuous.  And 
while  they  thus  stood  loyally  by  their  Master,  in  after 
days,  as  Dionysius  tells  us,  they  stood  loyally  also  by 
their  brethren  in  tribulation  in  other  cities,  sending 
financial  help  to  those  imprisoned  or  condemned  to  the 
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mines,  and    also   to   smaller  Churches  struggling  with 
difficulties.     Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  writing  to  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  refers  to  "  all  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
which  at  different  times  you  supplied  with  necessaries, 
Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  and  V>\\.\\yx\\d.''  {Euseb.  vii.  5);  and 
as  late  as  the  fourth  century  Basil  speaks  gratefully  of 
Roman  help  sent  to  Cappadocia  "  to  redeem  captives  " 
{^Ep.  70).     The   Roman  Church,  too,  from   her   position 
and  wealth,  naturally  became  a  bureau  of  intelligence 
and  a  centre  of  communication  for  the  universal  brother- 
hood.     There  were  members  in  her  fellowship  who  had 
come  from  various  Churches  in  many  lands  ;  brethren 
also  who  were  temporarily  in   Rome  were   received   to 
hospitality  ;  news  from  all  the  Churches  came  to  Rome 
as   to   a  universal   centre  ;  and,  as   we   learn    from    the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  when  there  was  dissension  or  trouble 
of  any    kind,    the     Roman     Christians    sent    brotherly 
letters    by    honoured    brethren,    seeking    to    reconcile 
differences  and  restore  peace.     When  great  questions  of 
Church  doctrine  or  Church  discipline  arose,  the  weaker 
Churches   naturally  turned   to   their  stronger   sister  for 
counsel  and  guidance.     Thus  gradually  influence  came 
to   this  Church   as   influence   always  comes  when   men 
sincerely,  and  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  are  trying  to 
bear    one    another's  burdens,  and    so    fulfil   the    law  of 
Christ.     Beyond  doubt    the    Roman   Church  possessed 
an   acknowledged   primacy,  but,  as   Harnack  has  said, 
"  it  was   the    primacy  of  active   participation  and    ful- 
filled duty." 

Two  things  are,  however,  to  be  specially  noted  about 
this  primacy  :  first,  it  was  the  primacy  of  the  Church, 
not  merely  of  its  bishop,  the  creation  of  the  faith  and 
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love,  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  whole  brotherhood  ; 
and  next,  it  was  a  primacy  yielded  freely  out  of  respect 
and  esteem,  not  demanded  as  a  legal  right.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Victor  (189-199  A.D.)  was  the  first  bishop  to 
claim  authorit}-  for  himself  apart  from  the  Church.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  first  who  is  known  to  have  had  relations  with 
the  Imperial  Court.  His  claim  to  something  like 
universal  dominion  was  made  in  connexion  with  the 
Easter  question.  Contrary  to  the  custom  elsewhere, 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  Easter  on  the 
14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  whether  it  fell  on  a  Sunday  or 
not.  Victor  wrote  to  them,  apparently  in  terms  which 
they  resented,  rebuking  them  for  this.  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  replied  that,  in  acting  as  they  did, 
they  were  but  following  the  ancient  Scriptural  usage, 
and  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats.  "  Upon 
this,  Victor  the  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  forth- 
with endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  Churches  of  all  Asia, 
together  with  neighbouring  Churches  as  heterodox,  from 
the  common  unity.  And  he  published  abroad  by  letters 
and  proclaimed  that  all  the  brethren  there  are  wholly 
excommunicate"  {Etcseb.  v.  24).  This  was  a  new 
departure,  a  transition  from  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
Church  to  the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  bishop  of 
the  Church.  As  such  it  was  resented  not  merely  by 
Polycrates,  whom  it  affected,  but  also  by  Irenaeus. 
This  eminent  Church  father  wrote  to  Victor  in  the 
name  of  the  Churches  of  Gaul,  and  extracts  from  his 
letter  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  He  himself, 
he  says,  agreed  with  Victor  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  but  he  plainly  tells  him  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  right  in  thus  cuttinfj  off  whole  Churches  of  God  who 
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observed  what  they  regarded  as  the  tradition  of  an 
ancient  custom.  He  reminds  him,  too,  how  differently 
his  predecessors  had  acted  :  "  those  presbyters  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Church  before  Soter,  and  over  which  you 
now  preside."  Speaking  thus  of  all  the  bishops  of  Rome 
down  to  the  year  189,  as  simple  presbyters,  not  as  popes, 
Irenaeus  says  that  though  they  did  not  observe  Easter 
after  the  Asian  manner,  they  were  not  the  less  in  peace 
with  those  from  Churches  where  it  was  so  kept,  neither 
did  they  at  any  time  cast  off  any  merely  on  this  point 
of  ritual.  This  narrative  of  Eusebius  may  be  regarded 
as  more  than  usually  significant.  It  would  seem  that 
the  first  time  a  bishop  of  Rome  separated  himself  from 
the  Church  in  his  action,  and  played  the  pope  on  his 
own  account,  he  was  openly  rebuked  by  men  so  con- 
spicuously eminent  in  the  Church  as  Polycrates,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  East,  and  Irenaeus  the  bishop 
of  Ly.ons  in  the  West. 

Victor  was  succeeded  by  the  weak  and  foolish 
Zephyrinus  in  199,  and  he  again  by  Callistus  in  218 
A.D.  It  was  this  last-mentioned  bishop,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  who  first  formulated  the  theory 
of  Apostolical  Succession,  and  laid  claim  to  the  power 
of  forgiving  sins.  The  power  thus  claimed  by  Victor 
in  190,  and  strengthened  by  Callistus  in  220,  received 
further  advancement  by  Cyprian's  theory  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Episcopate  enunciated  in  251.  In  accordance 
with  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  each  bishop  is  regarded 
as  not  merely  the  bishop  of  this  or  that  single  com- 
munity, but  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  at  large,  a  joint 
shareholder  in  a  universal  episcopate.  But  then  the 
question  arose,  how  can  unity  be  secured  in  the  Church 
with  such  a  plurality  of  rulers?     If  Cyprian's  theory  is 
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to  be  made  to  work,  it  must  be  carried  a  step  further. 
Thus  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  in  several  senses 
every  bishop  is  a  successor  of  Peter,  and  therefore  to 
every  bishop  belongs  the  episcopate  of  Peter.  But 
Peter's  episcopal  throne,  the  throne  upon  which  the 
whole  Church  rests,  has  its  foundation  at  Rome,  Rome 
is  therefore  the  ecclesia  principalis,  the  Mother  Church 
and  root  of  the  entire  Christendom.  And  since  every 
bishop  shares  Peter's  Episcopate,  upon  that  episcopal 
throne  sits  not  merely  the  Roman  bishop,  but  every 
bishop.  The  throne  of  Peter  is  the  one  episcopal  throne 
of  Christendom.  It  has  become  necessary  to  multiply 
that  throne  because  the  Churches  have  multiplied  ;  still 
through  that  very  process  of  multiplication  each  several 
bishop  has  come  to  possess  the  Roman  episcopate. 
Through  this  identity  of  the  Episcopate  universal 
Christendom  becomes  an  undivided  community,  and  of 
the  world  episcopate  of  Peter  every  bishop  possesses  an 
undivided  portion. ^  This  idea  of  unity  is  ingenious, 
but  it  is  not  the  Scriptural  idea,  and  no  man  can 
honestly  claim  for  it  that  it  came  into  the  world  by 
Divine  re\'elation.  A  mere  afterthought  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  a  system,  it  carries  with  it  no  more  authority 
than  that  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  invented  it. 

The  process  by  which  the  lesser  Churches  became 
subject  to  the  greater,  and  the  greater  to  the  authority 
of  Rome,  was  a  gradual  work  of  time,  and  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  influences.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  the  number  of  predominant  communities 
and  bishops  was  still  comparatively  small.  In  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  part  of  Africa  there  was  only  one  leading 
congregation,  that  of   Alexandria,  and  in   West  Africa 

'   Kinhenrccht,  von  Rudolph  Sohni,  ss.  345-6.      Leipzig,  1892. 
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that  of  Carthage.  In  Italy  there  was  only  Rome,  while 
in  Spain  no  single  congregation  occupied  a  position  of 
pre-eminence,  and  in  Gaul  only  that  of  Lyons.  In  the 
Greek-speaking  East  influential  congregations  were  more 
thickly  scattered.  We  find  them  at  Corinth,  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Caisarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Caisarea  in  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  and  at  Antioch.  Each 
of  these  leading  Churches  acquired  influence  over  the 
smaller  communities  around  them,  but  as  yet  there  was 
nothing  like  a  complete  network  of  provincial  organi- 
sation, no  legally  established  privileges,  or  formal  control 
of  one  Church  by  another.  The  period  of  this  further 
development  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  long  breathing- 
time  of  more  than  forty  years  between  the  end  of  the 
Valerian  persecution  and  the  beginning  of  that  under 
Diocletian,  (260-303  A.l).)^  Eusebius  (viii.  i)  gives  us 
a  vivid  description  of  this  time  with  its  lights  and 
shadows.  During  these  forty  years,  he  says,  the  heathen 
emperors  even  entrusted  Christian  men  with  the 
government  of  provinces  and  laid  no  commands  upon 
them  as  to  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Officials  in  the 
Imperial  palaces,  and  even  the  emperors  themselves, 
allowed  their  servants  liberty  to  declare  their  religion 
freely.  Privileges  were  granted  to  the  officers  of  the 
Churches  everywhere,  these  officers  being  also  treated 
with  great  deference  by  the  rulers  and  governors 
of  the  State.  The  natural  result  of  this  change  after 
the  death  of  Valerian  was  seen  in  large  accessions  to 
the  Christian  congregations  in  the  Empire.  "  Who," 
exclaims  Eusebius,  "  can  describe  those  vast  numbers  of 
men  that  flocked  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  multitudes 
that  came  crowding  in  from  every  city,  the  magnificent 

'  Sohm,  ss.  368-9. 
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congregations  in  the  houses  of  prayer  ?  "     The  places  of 
worship  were  not  large  enough  to  contain  the  numbers 
that    came,  and    new  and    spacious    edifices   had   to   be 
erected    in    all    directions.     But    human   nature    cannot 
long  bear  up  under  continued  prosperity.     The  brighter 
the  light  the  darker  the  shadow  which  it  casts.     Conflict 
within  the  Church  succeeded  to  persecution  from  without 
and    was    more    spiritually    disastrous.     Says    Eusebius 
sadly,   "  b}-   reason    of  excessive    liberty   we    sank    into 
negligence    and   sloth."     Like   the   first    disciples,  there 
came     strifes     among     them     as     to    who     should     be 
greatest;  men  were  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
Church,  for    official    place    and    power,  "  assailing   each 
other   with   words   as    with    darts    and    spears,    prelate 
inveighing  against  prelate  and  people  rising  up  against 
people."      Eusebius    mourns    over   it   all  and   seems   to 
anticipate  the  lament  of  Gregory  Nazianzen   at   Con- 
stantinople, a  century  later  :  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  cries 
he,  "  there  were  no  primacy,  no  eminence  of  place,  no 
tyrannical  precedence  of  rank  ;  that  we  might  be  known 
by  eminence  of  virtue  alone  !  "    "Some  that  appeared  to 
be  our  pastors,  deserting  the  law  of  piety,  were  inflamed 
against   each    other    with    mutual    strifes,   accumulating 
quarrels    and    rivalries,    anxious     only    to    assert    the 
government  as  a  kind   of  sovereignty  for   themselves." 
In  this  way  the  original  equality  of  all  congregations  and 
all   bishops,  which  had   been   hitherto   maintained   as  a 
fundamental  principle,  came  to  give  place  to  something 
very    different.      An    elaborate    organisation    arose,    a 
.systematically  ranged    and   legally  united  ecclesiastical 
body. 

The  process  of  absorption  of  the  lesser  Churches  by 
the  greater  was  of  course  onl}'  gradual.     First  a  finger 
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was  seized,  then  the  hand,  then  the  arm,  and  then  the 
whole  body.  There  was  a  sort  of  friendly  arrangement 
at  first  that  leading  congregations  and  their  bishops 
should  have  some  part  in  choosing  and  recognising 
bishops  for  the  smaller  communities.  This  was  not  a 
formal  or  legally  defined  recognition,  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  the  separate  communities,  in 
principle,  still  retained  their  freedom.  When  they  had 
elected  a  bishop  the  result  was  simply  communicated  to 
the  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  leading  community 
without  any  express  confirmation  being  asked  for  or 
granted.  But  in  the  period  of  inner  conflict  in  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  two  things  happened.  First  the  bishop 
of  the  leading  community  claimed  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing the  election  of  a  pastor  in  the  smaller  Church  and 
also  of  confirming  it,  a  choice  made  without  this  con- 
currence coming  to  be  regarded  as  invalid.  Next,  when 
a  smaller  Church  became  vacant,  a  larger  community 
with  its  bishop  would  claim  the  right  of  filling  up  the 
vacancy  themselves,  and  following  upon  the  right  to 
elect,  the  right  also  to  dismiss.  Under  the  plea  of 
rendering  assistance  they  went  so  far  as  to  elect  a  bishop 
or  pastor  in  their  own  congregation  and  sent  him  to  the 
vacant  Church  without  its  being  allowed  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  Of  course  there  were  instances 
when  this  interference  was  resented  and  when  the  Church 
refused  to  accept  the  bishop  appointed  for  them.  In 
this  way  arose  conflict  between  one  community  and 
another  and  between  one  bishop  and  another.  ^  Still 
the  practice  obtained,  and  so  one  bishop  came  to  have 
judicial    supremacy   over    other    bishops.      Evidence    of 

'  .Sohm,  370-1. 
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this  may  be  gathered  from  the  i8th  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Ancyra  held  in  the  year  314,  and  Eusebius, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  eighth  book,  refers  sorrowfully  to 
the  unlawful  ambitions  of  those  heads  of  the  Churches 
who  from  being  shepherds  of  the  intelligent  flocks  of 
Christ  became  lords  over  God's  heritage.  He  prefers, 
he  says,  to  draw  the  veil  of  silence  over  the  ambitious 
aspirings  to  office,  and  the  injudicious,  unlawful  ordina-. 
tions  which  took  place. 

It  was  the  great  Council  of  Nicaea — the  first  Council 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  after  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  Empire — which  gave  formal  sanction 
to  this  mode  of  proceeding  and  turned  custom  into  law. 
This  Imperial  synod,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  this 
CEcumenical  Council  of  A.D.  325,  had  for  its  main  object 
the  settlement  of  the  great  dogmatic  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  Christ ;  but  it  also  entered  upon 
the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  the 
action  it  took  on  this  matter  marks  the  transitional  stage 
in  the  attainment  of  supremacy  by  one  bishop  over 
another.  For  the  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion it  laid  down,  and  made  authoritative  by  canons  4 
and  5,  was  that  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  should  have  authority,  as 
metropolitan,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  Churches 
in  the  province.  Previously  the  custom  had  been,  in  the 
case  of  the  election  of  a  bishop  for  any  of  the  Churches, 
that  it  was  deemed  sufficient  if  three  bishops  were  present 
at  the  synod  called  for  election.  The  change  now 
introduced  by  the  Council  was  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  bishops,  if  not  present  at  the  synod,  should  after- 
wards express  their  concurrence  in  the  election  before 
the  ordination  could  be  proceeded  with.     If  two  or  three 
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of  these  bishops  should  refuse  their  consent  this  would 
not  invalidate  the  election,  provided  that  a  majority 
consented.  But  if  the  metropolitan  objected,  his  objec- 
tion alone  was  fatal  to  the  election.  With  him  rested 
the  riijht  of  confirmation  or  veto,  and  without  his  consent 
no  one  could  be  ordained  as  a  bishop  in  the  province. 
This  right  of  confirmation  or  veto  was  the  only  right 
granted  by  the  Council  to  the  metropolitan  as  such,  and 
nothing  was  said  about  giving  him  power  of  ordination. 
This  right,  however,  as  a  new  departure,  had  far-reaching 
results.  For  not  long  before,  Diocletian  by  a  process  of 
sub-division  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
pro\'inces  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  Church  the  metro- 
politans of  all  the  smaller  provinces  thus  created  became 
possessed  of  metropolitan  rights. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  the  larger  capital  towns 
of  entire  great  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
were  already  Churches  which  had  attained  a  special  pre- 
eminence and  dignity,  either  from  their  civic  importance, 
or  because  Christianity  had  extended  itself  from  them 
in  wider  circles.  The  sixth  canon  of  Nic^ea  simply 
confirmed  this  already  existing  pre-eminence.  The 
Churches  mentioned  are  those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  the  Churches  of  the  three  great  capitals  of 
the  Roman  Einpire.  The  canon  runs  thus:  "Let  the 
ancient  customs  prevail — namely,  those  in  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  Penta]:)olis — that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  have 
authority  (t^owo-mv)  over  these,  since  the  same  is 
customary  for  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Likewise  in  the 
case  of  Antioch  and  other  provinces,  let  the  privileges 
{to.  Trpe<Tj^e!a)  be  secured  to  the  Churches."  Some  higher 
rank  was  clearly  intended,  and  as  the  political  officers  of 
these  larger  provinces  were  st}'led  Exarchs,  the  bishops 
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or  metropolitans  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministrations were  styled  Exarchs  also,  choice,  however, 
being  subsequently  made  of  the  more  ecclesiastical  title 
of  PatriarcJi.  Some  years  later,  when  the  city  of 
Byzantium  had,  under  the  name  of  Constantinople, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  East,  and  the  second  capital  of  the  entire  Roman 
world,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  this  Church,  as  the 
Church  of  the  second  Imperial  residence,  should  receive  the 
rank  of  a  Patriarchate  also.  Accordingly,  at  the  second 
CEcumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  A.D.  381, 
it  was  decided  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should 
take  rank  next  after  the  bishop  of  Rome,  not  for  any 
ecclesiastical  reason,  but  simply  because  Constantinople, 
as  the  Eastern  seat  of  government,  was  New  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  following  century  (451 
A.D.),  by  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  confirmed  this  decision 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  pre-eminence  was 
accorded  purely  on  political  grounds.  The  canon  runs 
thus  :  "  The  fathers  rightly  conceded  that  rank  to  the 
episcopate  of  Old  Rome  because  it  was  the  Imperial  city, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  [at  Constantinople] 
being  moved  with  the  same  intention,  gave  equal  privi- 
leges to  the  holy  seat  of  New  Rome  [Constantinople], 
judging  with  reason  that  the  city  which  was  honoured 
with  the  sovereignty  and  senate  and  enjoyed  equal 
privileges  with  the  elder  Imperial  Rome,  should  also  be 
magnified  like  her  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  being  the 
second  after  her." 

Returning  now  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  we  can  see  that  from  it  certain  important  infer- 
ences clearly  follow:  (i)  That  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  which  had  extended  to  districts  beyond 
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his  own  province,  needed  no  confirmation  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  ;  it  was  evidently  already  accepted  in  the 
Church.  In  this  respect  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  (2)  That  these 
two  last-mentioned  Churches  had  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  Council  the  authority  which  custom  had  already 
assigned  to  them,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  already  enjoyed  similar  authority,  his  position 
being  taken  as  the  model  for  theirs.  (3)  Since  that 
position  was  .thus  taken  as  the  model  for  theirs,  and 
since  the  authority  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  was 
restricted  to  a  certain  definite  area,  it  follows  further 
that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  also 
restricted  to  a  certain  definite  area,  an  area  the  extent 
of  which  was  determined  by  custom.  Rufinus,  writing 
some  seventy-five  years  later  than  the  Nicasan  Council, 
explains  its  sixth  canon  as  meaning  that  "  at  Alexandria 
and  in  the  city  of  Rome  the  ancient  custom  must  be 
observed,  that  the  former  (bishop)  should  take  care  of 
Egypt,  and  the  latter  of  the  Suburbicarian  Churches  " 
{H.  E.,  x.  6).  That  is,  that  Alexandria  should  have 
authority  over  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  while  the 
bishop  of  Rome  should  exercise  supervision  either  over 
the  four  provinces  nearest  to  Rome,  or  over  the  region 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  officer  known  as  the 
vicarius  urbis,  that  is,  over  the  seven  continental  provinces 
of  Middle  and  Southern  Italy,  together  with  the  islands 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  We  thus  arrive  at  this 
very  obvious  conclusion  :  If  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  thus  limited  to  a  certain  definite  area,  and 
that  area  was  mere)}-  determined  by  custom,  it  follows 
of  course  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  325  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  universal  governor,  that  his  authority 
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did  not  come  of  Divine  right,  or  because  he  was  the 
successor  of  Peter,  but  simply  because  Rome  was  the 
great  metropoHs  of  Empire  and  the  seat  of  government. 
As  Canon  Bright  puts  it  in  his  Notes  on  the  Canons : 
"  If  the  bishops  of  Nicaea  had  beheved  Sylvester,  then 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of 
the  whole  Church,  the  one  universal  overseer,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  they  could  not 
have  been  content  to  say  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
ought,  according  to  custom,  to  have  power  in  one  region 
because  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  similar  po\\'er  in  another. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  his  patriarchal 
status  as  a  precedent  without  a  saving  clause  acknow- 
ledging his  unique  and  sovereign  position  as  the  one 
Vicar  of  the  Church's  Divine  Head,  and  pointing  to  it 
as  the  true  source  of  all  patriarchal  and  metropolitical 
jurisdiction." 

The  next  landmark  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Papal  development,  after  the  sixth  canon  of  Nicsea,  is  a 
letter  of  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  of  the  year  340.  When 
the  dominant  party  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  deposed 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria  from  his  office,  Julius  invited 
both  parties  to  present  the  matter,  by  their  delegates, 
before  an  assembly  of  the  Western  Church.  To  this 
the  Eastern  bishops  convened  at  Antioch  replied, 
bluntly  telling  him  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  a 
foreign  bishop,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  that  he,  as  bishop  of  a 
larger  city,  was  no  more  than  other  bishops  ;  that  his 
predecessors  had  never  thought  of  interfering  in  the 
interior  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Church  any  more  than  the 
older  bishops  of  the  East  had  constituted  themselves 
judges  in  the  controversies  of  the  West.     Notwithstand- 
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in<^  this  reply,  Julius  convoked  a  synod  of  Italian 
bishops,  who  found  the  charges  against  Athanasius  to 
be  baseless,  and  he  then  wrote  a  carefully  worded  letter 
to  the  Eastern  bishops,  a  complete  copy  of  which 
Athanasius  has  preserved  for  us  in  his  "  Apologia 
contra  Arianos."  ^  This  letter  is  dealing  with  men 
who  claim  that  all  bishops  have  the  same  and  equal 
authority,  and  are  not  to  be  ranked  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  cities.  The  question  of  right  is 
openly  thrown  into  the  arena.  And  it  is  to  be  spec- 
ially noted  that  in  reply  to  these  men  Julius  does 
not  claim  supreme  power  for  himself  as  bishop  of 
Rome.  He  claims  that  according  to  the  canon  the 
result  of  the  Eastern  synod  should  have  been  made 
known  "  to  us  all,  that  so  a  just  sentence  might  pro- 
ceed froDi  all."  The  proceedings,  to  be  valid,  ought  to 
be  universally  accepted,  and  without  him  the  recogni- 
tion was  not  universal.  He  claims  that  in  demanding 
to  be  consulted  in  any  case  affecting  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  he  has  the  warrant  of  custom,  and  he 
claims  to  have  traditions  received  from  St.  Peter.  These 
are  the  claims  he  makes,  but  he  does  not  claim  to 
have  any  jurisdiction  derived  from  Peter  or  to  have 
any  right  to  judge  the  case  on  his  own  authority. 
This  letter,  put  forward  under  hostile  challenge,  has 
been  well  described  as  showing  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  Papal  tendency  down  to  340,  and  as  being  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  his  successors  later  on 
in  the  same  century. 

As  marking  another  stage  in  the  history,  three  years 
after  the  letter  of  Julius  we  come  upon  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Sardica,  now   Sofia  in   Bulgaria,  which 
'  Nicene  and  I'ost  Xicene  Liljrary,  vol.  iv. — Athanasius,  p.  113. 
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was  held  in  343.  The  re-instahnent  of  Athanasius  by 
the  Roman  bishop  was  not  recognised  b}-  the  Eastern 
Churches.  In  this  time  of  conflict  the  Council  of 
Sardica  undertook  to  grant  to  the  Roman  bishop 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  According  to 
canons  3,  4,  and  5,  this  Council  decreed  :  (i)  That  when 
a  bishop  is  condemned  in  a  matter,  and  he  believes  that 
injustice  has  been  done  him,  the  synod  which  judged 
him  shall  \\'rite  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius  ;  so  that, 
if  necessary,  a  new  inquiry  may  be  made  b}'  the  bishops 
of  the  neighbouring  province,  he  himself  to  name  the 
judges  ;  (2)  in  such  a  case,  no  other  person  shall  be 
nominated  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deposed  bishop  until 
the  Roman  bishop  shall  have  received  notice  of  it  and 
decided  on  the  point ;  (3)  if  in  such  a  case  the  deposed 
bishop  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  considers 
a  new  in\estigation  to  be  desirable,  he  shall  commit 
such  investigation  to  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring- 
province,  and  may  also  send  some  of  his  own  presbyters 
to  assist.  It  \\'\\\  be  seen  that  these  canons,  in  the  case 
of  deposed  bishops,  assign  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain 
supreme  power  of  jurisdiction  and  right  of  revision,  a 
right  to  receive  appeals  and  to  deal  with  them  at  Rome. 
The  underl}-ing  thought  of  the  decrees  of  Sardica  is  that 
if  the  Pope  has  accepted  the  decision  of  a  synod  the 
Church  has  completed  its  acceptance;  is  so  far  embodied 
judicially  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  ;  and  has  so  far 
received  a  Head  invested  \vith  judicial  power.  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  for  the  first  time,  although  within 
narrow  limits,  admits  a  judicial  power  of  the  Roman 
bishop  over  all  Christendom  ;  and  he  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  Pope,  as  Primate  of  the  whole  Ecclesia.^ 
■  Sohm,  416-17. 
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The  value  of  the  decrees  of  Sardica  is,  however, 
heavily  discounted  when  we  remember  that  th(jugh 
this  Council  was  intended  to  be  cecumenical,  it  really 
was  not.  For  the  bishops  were  divided  on  the  question 
of  faith,  and  this  division  rent  the  Council  asunder,  so 
that  the  Arian  bishops  of  the  East  withdrew  to  Philippo- 
polis  to  hold  a  separate  synod  there.  In  addition  to 
the  Western  bishops,  only  those  from  the  East  remained 
who  had  been  condemned  and  deposed  there  by  the 
party  hostile  to  them.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  Pope,  since  he,  as  the  champion 
of  the  Nicene  party,  stood  their  friend.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  decrees  were  not  accepted  in  the 
East,  and  even  in  the  West  they  carried  but  little 
weight  in  succeeding  times. 

But  though  these  decrees  did  not  carry  weight,  they 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Rome  has  so 
often  been  willing  to  support  her  power  by  resort  to 
doubtful  and  disreputable  means.  Cases  frequently 
occurred  where  clergy  in  the  North  African  Church, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  their  offences,  appealed  to 
the  Roman  Church  and  were  received  to  protection. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  two  Councils  of  Carthage  of  407 
and  418  decreed  that  whoever  thereafter,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  Church, 
should  appeal  to  one  beyond  the  sea,  should  be 
severed  from  the  fellowship.  In  spite  of  this  decree, 
however,  in  418  a  deposed  presbyter  did  make  his 
appeal  to  Zosimus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
willing  to  deal  with  the  matter  before  his  own 
tribunal.  The  Carthaginians  at  once  protested  against 
their  own  authority  being  thus  set  aside.  By  way  of 
establishing  his  right  to  receive  appeals,  Zosimus  fell 
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back  upon  the  recited  canons  of  Sardica,  but  instructed 
his  delegates  to  present  them  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
in  419,  as  canons  of  the  great  Council  of  Nica^a.  The 
African  bishops  were  amazed,  having  never  heard  of 
such  canons  before.  They  therefore  communicated  at 
once  with  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  asking  for  reliable  copies  of  the  genuine 
canons  of  Nicaea.  When  these  were  examined  they 
were  found  to  contain  no  such  decrees  as  those  upon 
which  Zosimus  relied  for  his  authority,  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  only  the  Sardican  decrees  under  an  assumed 
name.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  exposure,  in  425  Leo  I. 
again  appealed  to  them,  in  the  case  of  Flavian  of 
Constantinople,  and  again  appealed  to  them  as  Nicene. 
He  did  this  again  and  again,  and  there  is  an  ancient 
collection  of  canons  published  in  the  appendix  to  his 
works  where  these  Sardican  canons  are  formally 
ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Further,  the 
canon  authorising  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  '\JuliHS^ 
bishop  of  Rome,"  was  deliberately  altered  to  "  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,"  to  suit  the  alteration  of  time  from 
343  to  325. 

Still,  while  there  were  side  issues,  the  main  issue  of 
the  time  was  between  Arian  and  Athanasian,  and  Rome 
won  the  victory  at  length,  as  the  great  power  that  bore 
aloft  the  banner  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Church.  The 
theological  battle  of  the  time  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Arian  ism,  and  the  victory  of  the  Nicene  faith  was  the 
victory  of  the  Roman  power.  As  Sohm  puts  it 
(s.  417):  "It  was  not  the  decrees  of  Sardica  nor  any 
other  outward  authority  which  spoke  the  decisive  word. 
It  was  the  doctrinal  power  of  the  Roman  bishop  which 
at  this  critical  moment  soared  by  the  force  of  an  inward 
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might  to  the  power  of  judicial  rule."  The  position  thus 
gained  by  theological  considerations  was  further  con- 
firmed by  Imperial  enactment.  The  Emperor  Theodosius. 
who,  as  a  Spaniard,  belonged  to  the  Nicene  party,  issued 
in  380  his  celebrated  edict,  in  accordance  with  which  all 
the  world  was  commanded  to  accept  that  religion  which 
the  Romans  had  received  from  the  Apostle  Peter.  This 
odtct  was  at  first  only  to  apply  to  Constantinople,  but 
in  the  following  year  it  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Empire,  and  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  those 
only  should  be  acknowledged  as  Catholic  Christians 
who  held  to  the  faith  of  the  co-essential  Trinit}-  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  Peter  to  the  Romans,  and  as  it 
was  then  held  by  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Thus  from  the  all-important  victor)-  of  the  Athanasian 
party  over  the  Arian,  followed  b}^  the  decisive  edict  of 
Theodosius,  we  may  safely  date  the  authoritative  ruling 
power  of  the  Pope,  not  merely  over  Italy,  but  over  the 
West  generally.  Consequent  upon  this  fact  is  the  rise 
from  this  time  of  those  Roman  decretals  which  formall)- 
asserted  the  Roman  power,  which  were  issued  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  authority,  and  were  so  accepted  b)- 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  The  first  genuine 
decretal  was  issued  by  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  385. 
It  was  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  sent  by  some  Spanish 
bishops  to  Damasus,  but  as  they  only  reached  Rome 
after  that  bishop's  death,  the\-  were  answered  by  his 
successor  Siricius.  This  decretal  of  his  stands  first  in 
the  later  canonical  collections.  There  had  been  other 
authoritative  decrees  issued  long  before  in  the  third 
century,  but  these  are  passed  b)-  to  begin  with  that  of 
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Siricius,  as  being  the  first  issued  and  accepted  as 
emanating  from  legislative  power.  In  this  he  answers 
questions  as  to  certain  doubtful  points  of  usage,  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism,  the  treatment  of  apostates, 
and  the  steps  by  which  the  clergy  were  to  pass  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  ranks.  Answering  these  questions, 
he  speaks  in  a  tone  of  full  authority.  He  styles  it 
arrogant  presumption  in  the  Spanish  priests  that  they 
should  baptize  multitudes  of  people  at  Christmas,  at  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  and  at  the  festivals  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  as  well  as  at  the  other  regular  times,  and 
decrees  that  henceforth,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
baptism  shall  only  be  administered  at  the  festivals  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  decretal,  however, 
related  to  the  great  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  On  this  point  Siricius  was  very  peremptory. 
He  ordered  that  presbyters  and  deacons  should  separate 
from  their  wives  ;  that  such  as  had  before  violated  this 
rule  through  ignorance  might  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
places,  but  only  on  condition  of  observing  continence 
and  without  hope  of  promotion  ;  that  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  contrary  practice  should  be  deposed  ; 
that  no  man  who  had  married  a  widow,  or  who  had  been 
more  than  once  married,  should  be  eligible  to  the 
ministry  ;  and  that  clergy  contracting  such  marriages 
should  be  deposed.  Thus  by  this  decretal  a  growing 
practice  was  established  as  an  authoritative  law,  and 
this  law  remains  unrepealed.  It  is  a  law  which  again 
and  again  has  been  defied,  infringed,  eluded,  but  it 
remains,  and  more  than  anything  else  has  resulted  in 
separating  the  priestly  order  from  the  rest  of  society 
into   a   caste    by  themselves,   and  apart  from   common 
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human  sj-mpathies,  interests  and  affections.  It  has,  as 
Mih-nan  says,  justified  them  to  themselves  in  assuming 
a  dignity  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  seemed 
their  title  to  enforce  acknowledgment  and  reverence  for 
that  superior  dignity.  It  was  a  perpetual  appeal  to 
their  pride,  and  the  clergy  were  taught  to  assert  this 
departure  from  a  Divdne  institution  as  at  once  a 
privilege,  a  distinction,  and  as  the  consummation  and 
the  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  their  order. 

In  this  decretal  of  his  Siricius  began  the  practice  of 
dating  decretals  by  the  consul  of  the  }-ear,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  Imperial  rescripts  or  laws  were 
dated.  It  thus  assumed  an  authoritative  legal  form, 
and  it  was  written  in  the  tone  of  one  who  expects  the 
usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  received  as  those  of 
Christendom.  It  was  to  be  communicated  beyond  the 
province  of  Tarragona  to  the  rest  of  Spain — to  Cartha- 
gena,  Baetica,  Lusitania,  Galicia,  and  even  to  Southern 
Gaul.  From  this  time  the  title  of  Pope  must  be  accorded 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  with  the  decretals  of  Siricius 
the  formal  papal  jurisdiction  over  the  West  may  be  said 
to  be  established.  The  Imperial  recognition  of  the 
position  thus  gradually  attained  came  later.  It  was  in 
the  next  century,  in  445,  that  Leo  I.  obtained  from  the 
feeble  and  contemptible  Emperor  Valentinian  III.  that 
important  Imperial  rescript  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  We 
decree  b}-  a  perpetual  edict  that  nothing  shall  be 
attempted  contrar)'  to  ancient  custom,  either  by  the 
Gallican  bishops,  or  by  the  bishops  of  other  provinces, 
without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  man,  the  Pope  of 
the  P'.ternal  Cit)- ;  but  whatever  the  authorit}-  of  the 
Apostolic  See  has  sanctioned  or  shall  sanction,  let  that 
be  held  by  them  and  by  all  for  a  law,  so  that  if  any  of 
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the  bishops  shall  neglect,  when  summoned  to  come  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prelate,  let  him  be  forced  to 
come  by  the  civil  government  of  the  province."  This 
rescript  of  Valentinian,  on  behalf  of  Leo,  must  be  set  side 
by  side  with  Leo's  own  letter  to  the  Illyrian  bishops  in 
which  he  claims  for  himself  "  that  on  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostle  Peter,  on  whom,  as  the  reward  of 
his  faith,  the  Lord  had  conferred  the  primacy  of  apostolic 
rank,  and  on  whom  he  had  firmly  grounded  the  universal 
Church,  was  devolved  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,  to 
participate  in  which  he  invited  his  colleagues,  the  other 
bishops "  {Ep.  xi.).  During  the  period  of  sixty  years 
which  commenced  with  the  first  decretal  of  Siricius  in 
385  and  closed  with  the  rescript  of  Valentinian  in  445, 
followed  as  it  was  by  the  autocratic  letter  of  Leo  L  to 
the  Illyrian  bishops,  we  may  say  the  papacy  was  erected 
and  the  Roman  bishop  was  transformed  into  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  Christendom. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  papacy  was  an  inevitable 
product  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages ;  that  it  was  not  created  by  designing  priests  any 
more  than  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  its 
growth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
the  one  rallying-point  in  a  world  of  confusion,  the  one 
centre  of  order  amid  chaos,  the  one  central  light  in  a 
night  of  darkness.  It  is  contended  that  no  order  or 
authority  remained  save  that  which  rested  in  the  person 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  thus  became  the  exalted 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
when  barbarians  swarmed  over  Italy,  that  created  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop.  There  is  enough 
truth  in  this  to  make  the  general  statement  misleading. 
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We  must,  if  we  would  be  accurate,  distinguish  between 
the  temporal  dominion  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope.     He  had  attained  priestly  supremacy  before  the 
barbarians  had  really  brought  chaos  and  desolation  to 
Italy.     During    the    first    six    hundred    years    of    the 
Christian  era  there  were  only  two  really  great  bishops 
of  Rome,  Leo  I.  (440-461)  and  Gregory  I.  ('590-604). 
In  the  time  of  Leo,  the  spiritual  supremacy  was  attained, 
and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Pope  was  established.     From  the  traditional  episco- 
pate of  Peter  until  the  entrance  of  the  Goths  into  Rome 
forty-five  bishops  are  said  to  have  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  Eternal  City.     Of  many  of  these  we  are  told  but 
little  indeed,  and  what  little  we  are  told  is  not  always 
reliable.     Their  biographies  were  in   some  cases  com- 
piled by  monkish  chroniclers  for  the  Liber  Pontifical  is 
very  much  as  Agnellus,  with  surprising  candour,  tells  us 
he  prepared  the  lives  of  some  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna. 
When  he  could  find  nothing  authentic  about  them  either 
from  tradition,  or  history,  or  the  monuments,  "  in  such  a 
case,"  he  says,  "  that  there  might  not  be  a  break  in  the 
series,  I  have  composed  the  life  myself,  with  the  help  of 
God   and  the  prayers  of  the    brethren."  ^     Possibl}'    of 
some  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  there  may  be  biographies 
equally    pious  with    those    of   the  bishops  of  Ravenna, 
and  equally  worthless,  but  we  are  upon  surer  ground  in 
laying  stress   upon  Siricius  and  Leo  before  the  fall  of 
Rome,  and  upon  Gregory  after  that  great  catastrophe 
had  reached  its  consummation. 

Five  great  invasions  by  Visigoths,  Huns,  Vandals, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Lombards,  extending  over  a  hundred 
and   sixty  years,  and  therefore  over  five  generations  (jf 

'    Muralori's  S,-riptprcs  Rcniin  /talirariiiiii,  ii.  62. 
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men,  mark  the  memorable  period  which  has  been 
called  the  Death  of  Rome.  It  was  during  this  century 
and  a  half,  and  after  spiritual  supremacy  had  been 
attained,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  achieved  political 
supremacy  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  Other  causes  besides  invasions  were  at  work 
contributing  to  this  result.  In  423  the  Emperor 
Honorius  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  the  male  line  of  the 
great  Theodosius  thus  becoming  extinct  and  the  Western 
Empire  left  without  any  appointed  successor.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  activity  of  the  Roman  bishop 
became  the  sole  animating  power  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  In  440  Leo  I.  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
episcopate,  and  in  him  the  hour  and  the  man  came 
together.  While  the  Imperial  power  tottered  to  its  fall, 
and  province  after  province  became  the  prey  of  the 
German  tribes,  Leo,  a  born  leader  of  men,  bent  his  full 
strength  to  make  the  Roman  dogma  felt  to  its  full 
extent,  and  to  win  supremacy  for  the  Roman  Chair.  In 
a  still  later  time  the  process  commenced  by  him  was 
continued  by  others.  In  475  Romulus  Augustulus,  the 
last  Roman  Emperor,  was  proclaimed,  but  he  had  scarcely 
put  on  the  purple  before  he  was  overthrown  by  the  same 
rebellious  mercenaries  to  whom  he  owed  the  dignity. 
The  following  year  Odovakar  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Italy  by  his  motley  army,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  setting 
himself  up  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  or  of  making  Italy 
an  independent  Teutonic  kingdom  apart  from  the 
Empire.  He  merely  set  up  a  barbarian  military- 
monarchy  without  foundation  and  without  stability. 
The  extinction  of  the  Imperial  power  caused  Rome  to 
sink  to  the  position  of  a  provincial  town,  and  her  last 
political    and    civil     life    died    out.     Then,    no    longer 
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dominated  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  the  Papac>- 
assumed  the  place  of  the  Empire,  and  filling  for  a  time 
the  void  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Imperial 
power,  it  formed  a  bridge  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  world. '  Hodgkin  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  proclamation  of  Odovakar  in  476  was  in  its  indirect 
consequences  a  revolution  which  affected  most  power- 
fully the  life  of  every  inhabitant  of  Mediaeval  and  even 
of  Modern  Europe.  For  by  it  the  political  centre  of 
gravity  was  changed  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Lateran, 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  now  beyond  comparison  the 
most  important  personage  of  Roman  descent  left  in 
Italy,  was  irresistibly  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  and 
to  wrap  himself  in  the  purple  of  the  vanished 
Augustus.  The  fact  that  the  Gothic  rulers  continued 
to  reside  at  Ravenna,  and  that,  as  Arians,  they 
remained  outside  the  Roman  Church,  was  really  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Pope,  who  as  head  of  Catholic 
Christendom  felt  himself  raised  above  the  heretical 
kings  of  Italy,  and  came  to  have  a  more  and  more 
influential  voice  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cit)-.  By 
a  rescript  of  Athalaric  the  Roman  bishop  was  appointed 
arbitrator  in  all  disputes  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
and  any  one  refusing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
I'ope  was  sentenced  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  in  gold. 
This  decree  practically  amounted  to  an  exemption  of 
the  clergy  from  all  secular  jurisdiction  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  political  power  of  the  papacy.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Lombards  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Goths  the  political  life  of  Rome  came  to  its  close,  and 
she  entered  upon  the  period  of  her  papal  Middle  Ages. 

'  Gregorovius,  vol.  i. 

-   Italy  and  her  Invaders,  ii.  544. 
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The  papac}"  rose  to  still  greater  power  and  entered  upon 
that  struggle  with  Byzantium  which  became  a  revolu- 
tion, and  out  of  which  the  Church  issued  a  rich  temporal 
power  and  mistress  of  the  Eternal  City."^ 

While  the  beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
papacy  had  been  made  by  previous  Popes,  it  was 
Gregor}-  the  Great  (590-604),  however,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  its  real  founder.  Under  his  rule,  coming 
as  he  did  at  a  time  of  civil  desolation,  religious  interests 
thrust  civic  affairs  into  the  background.  There  were  no 
longer  any  public  festivals  but  those  of  the  Church,  and 
the  only  events  which  occupied  the  minds  of  men  were 
of  ecclesiastical  sort.  Gregory  took  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  and  made  the  Temporal 
Power  the  permanent  object  of  aspiration.  Pope  Pela- 
gius  (555-560)  had  in  his  time  called  in  the  assistance 
of  military  officers  against  bishops  who  resisted  his 
authorit}-,  but  Gregory  went  beyond  this.  He  himself 
appointed  the  officers  both  civil  and  military.  He 
nominated  Constantius  Tribune  of  Naples  when  that 
city  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Lombards  ;  he  entrusted 
the  administration  of  Nepi  in  Southern  Tuscany  to 
Leontius,  and  made  peace  on  his  own  account  with 
the  Lombards.-  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  the  West  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Con- 
stantine  and  founded  that  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop  over  the  Western  Church  which  was  to  last  a 
thousand  years. 3  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I.  established  the 
supremac)-  of  the  apostolic  chair  ;  the  continuous  energy 
of  sagacious  Popes  then   succeeded   in  giving  political 

'   Ciregoro\  ills,  vol.  ii. 

-   Bury's  History  of  the  Lata-  Roman  En/pi  re,  ii.  157. 

3  Hodt;kin"s  /ia/y  and  her  Iiivaiiers,  v.  279. 
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existence  to  the  Church  and  in  creating  a  permanent 
ecclesiastical  State.  Uniting  royalty  to  the  priesthood, 
they  brought  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  to  an  end.  As 
(jregorovius  has  said  :  the  essentially  contradictory 
nature  of  their  twofold  character  drew  the  bishops  of 
Rome  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  vortex  of 
jjolitical  ambition.  In  the  demoralising  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  temporal  title,  they  became 
involved  of  necessity  in  intestine  strife  with  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  and  in  lasting  quarrels  with  the  political  rivals 
of  the  time.  From  the  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  for  centuries  three  forces  were  in  perpetual  con- 
flict— the  ancient  municipal  right  of  the  people,  the 
ancient  right  of  the  Imperial  monarchy,  and  the  acquired 
right  of  the  papacy.' 

The  claim  to  supremacy  of  spiritual  sort — and  it  is 
with  this  rather  than  with  that  to  Temporal  Power  we 
are  especially  concerned — was  from  the  first  contested 
b\'  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  behalf  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  }'ear  595,  in  which  Gregc^ry  began 
seriously  to  j^repare  his  scheme  for  the  conversion  of 
Britain,  was  also  the  }'ear  in  which  he  f(jrmall\-  entered 
the  lists  with  John  the  Faster,  who  as  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople had  re\"ived  the  claim  to  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  conceded  by  courtesy  to  some  of  his 
predecessors.  John  wrote  to  Gregor\-  a  letter  in  which 
in  almost  ex'cry  line  he  called  himself  PZcumenical 
Patriarch.  (Gregory  wrote  back  {protesting  against  this 
"wicked  word"  {sceleste  vocabiiliini^  Ep.  v.  19  [45]),  and 
telling  him  that  he  had  forbidden  his  rcspoiisalis  Sabin- 
ianus  to   communicate    with  him  till    he  had  amended 

'   (jrcLjorovius,  vol.  ii. 
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his  error.  When  the  Emperor  entreated  Gregor}-  not 
to  cause  the  scandal  of  a  quarrel  for  the  mere  adoption 
of  a  foolish  title  (^frivoli  noniinis),  Gregory  replied  :  "  I 
beg  the  Imperial  Piety  to  consider  that  some  frivolous 
things  are  quite  harmless,  and  others  grievously  hurtful. 
.  .  .  But  I  say  with  confidence  that  whosoever  calls 
himself  Universal  Bishop  {sacerdos),  or  desires  to  be  so 
called  b}'  others,  in  his  elation  is  a  forerunner  of  Anti- 
christ, because  in  his  pride  he  exalteth  himself  over  all 
others"  \[Ep.  vii.  33  [30]).  When,  however,  the  Patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  continued  to  use  the  objection- 
able title,  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  finding  the}^  could  not 
prevent  its  use  b}-  their  rivals,  proceeded  to  adopt  it  for 
themselves.  About  the  year  682  the  Popes  began  to  style 
themselves  Ecumenical  Bishops  or  Ecumenical  Popes. 
For  centuries  two  rulers  of  the  Church  alike  claimed 
universal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome  Pope 
after  Pope  assumed  a  title  which  in  the  judgement  of 
their  greatest  predecessor  was  a  distinct  mark  of  the 
precursor  of  x'\ntichrist. 

The  further  development  of  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Popes  belongs  rather  to  the  general  domain  of 
mediaeval  history  than  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are 
here  specially  concerned.  To  say  the  least  it  was  never 
a  popular  government.  Revolution  succeeded  revolution 
with  bewildering  frequency,  and  when  at  length,  in  our 
own  day,  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  along  with  that  of  the 
Bourbons,  fell  before  the  discontent  of  its  own  subjects 
and  the  national  aspirations  of  a  united  Ital}-,  it  fell 
never  to  rise  again.  The  spiritnal  authority  of  the 
Roman  See,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attained  before  the 
temporal,  and  has  outlived  it.  It  is  still  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  modern  diplomacy,  and  it  is  still  the 
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highest  embodiment  of  the  claim  to  apostoh'c  power  and 
grace. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  has  not  thus  far  been  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  what  is  specially  supernatural  and  Divine. 
There  are  certain  other  considerations  to  which  we  must 
now  al.so  briefly  advert  which  may  serve  still  further  to 
shatter  the  tottering  edifice  of  Apostolical  Succession  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  by  consequence  in  the  Anglican 
also,  which  derives  through  the  Roman. 

I.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  specially 
Divine  or  apostolic  in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman 
Church  has  allowed  her  claim  to  be  supported  by  means 
of  frauds  and  forgeries.  The  series  begins  with  the 
Clementine  forgeries,  which,  though  not  a  production  of 
the  Church  at  Rome,  but  of  some  Ebioniti.sh  heretic  of 
the  second  century,  yet  did  much  by  its  acceptance  in 
the  third  and  following  centuries  to  favour  the  Roman 
claim.  In  some  respects  it  is  opposed  to  that  claim 
inasmuch  as  it  speaks  of  James  as  "  the  lord  and  bishop 
of  bishops  who  rules  Jerusalem,  the  holy  Church  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Churches  everywhere  ; "  but  at  the 
same  time  it  represents  Peter  as  laying  hands  on  Clement 
in  the  presence  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  as  their  bishop, 
and  saying :  "  To  him  I  entrust  my  chair  of  discourse,  I 
communicate  to  him  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
-SO  that  with  respect  to  everything  which  he  shall  ordain 
on  earth  it  shall  be  decreed  in  heaven  "  {Ep.  of  Clem,  to 
[atnes,  c.  ii.).  But  for  the  acceptance  of  this  fiction  as 
genuine  history  the  world  would  probably  not  have  heard 
of  the  Chair  of  St.  i^eter. 

It  is  otherwise  with  that  Donation  of  Constantine  of 
which  no  trace   is  to  be  found  till   the  middle  of  the 
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eighth  century,  and  b}'  virtue  of  which  Constantino, 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  and  to  show  his  gratitude 
for  the  cure  wrought  by  Silvester,  gave  to  that  Pope  and 
his  successors  many  comprehensive  and  ci\il  rights  and 
to  the  Roman  clergy  man\'  eminent  privileges,  but  most 
of  all  made  over  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  Pope.  Dr. 
Dollinger  was  of  opinion  that  the  document  was  fabri- 
cated in  Rome  by  some  Roman  ecclesiastic  between 
750  and  775  and  that  it  had  for  its  aim  the  setting  up 
of  a  great  kingdom  embracing  the  whole  of  Italy  under 
the  rule  of  the  Pope  instead  of  an  Italy  divided  between 
the  Lombards  and  the  Greeks.^  It  ordained  not  merely 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over  Rome  and  the  provinces, 
cities,  and  towns  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  decreed  that 
the  Chair  of  Peter  shall  have  supreme  authority  over  the 
patriarchal  Chairs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople,  and  over  all  Churches  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  judge  in  all  that  concerns  the 
service  of  God  and  the  Christian  Faith.  No  pains  were 
taken  at  first  to  make  it  well  known,  but  after  its  in- 
corporation into  the  forged  Decretals  of  Isidore,  that  is, 
from  840  onwards,  it  began  to  be  treated  as  authentic 
by  Aneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  Hincmar,  bishop  of 
Rheims  ;  and  in  1054  Leo  IX.  recited  nearly  the  whole 
text  of  the  Donation  openly  and  confidently  to  the 
patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  ;  on  the  other  hand 
Gregory  VII.  was  ominously  silent  concerning  it, 
though  he  must  have  been  under  great  temptation  to 
use  it.  However,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  four- 
teenth its  authority  was  in  the  ascendant  and  made 
the  basis  of  higher  and  constantly  increasing  claims. 
Historians    were    more    cautious    than    ecclesiastics    in 

'  Fables  rcspecliui;  the  Popes  of  tlic  Middle  Ai^cs,  1S71,  \)\).  117-18. 
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usini^  it,  some  of  them  leaving  the  question  open,  others 
making  a  compromise.  The  boldest  position  of  all  was 
taken  when  in  1245  Innocent  IV.  declared  it  was  an 
error  to  suppose  that  Constantine  was  the  first  to  confer 
Temporal  Power  on  the  Roman  See  ;  for  before  this 
Christ  Himself  entrusted  both  powers  to  Peter  and  his 
successors,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  royal,  and  the  reins 
of  both  kingdoms,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly.  All, 
therefore,  that  Constantine  did  was  merely  to  resign 
an  unlawfully  possessed  power  into  the  hands  of  its 
lawful  possessor,  the  Church,  and  had  received  it  back 
from  the  Church.  In  like  manner  Tolomeo  of  Lucca 
explained  the  Donation  as  a  formal  abdication  of 
Constantine  in  favour  of  Silvester,  and  thence  draws 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  all  temporal  princes 
derives  its  strength  and  efficac}'  solel}'  from  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Popes. 

This  falsehood,  which  had  attained  such  vast  propor- 
tions, was  first  assailed  by  the  lawyers,  not  for  ecclesias- 
tical reasons,  but  on  the  obvious  legal  ground  that  from 
the  first  the  Donation  was  legally  null  and  void,  inas- 
much as  an  Emperor  could  only  enlarge  not  diminish 
the  Empire.  A  mutilation  of  the  Empire,  of  which  he 
was  only  the  administrator,  could  be  set  aside  by  an}- 
one  of  his  successors  as  null  and  void.  Still  while  saying 
this  even  the  law}-ers  conceded  that  long  prescription 
had  conferred  legal  validity.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  this  imposture  came  to  be  dealt  with  on 
historical  grounds  by  Reginald  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Cardinal  Cusa,  and  Lorenzo  Valla.  At  their 
hands  it  received  its  coup  de  grace.  Canonists  and  jurists 
still  tried  to  hold  on  to  its  genuineness,  but  when  Car- 
dinal Baronius  once  for  all  confessed  its  unauthenticity 
all  \-oices  in  its  favour  were  finally  silenced. 
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Besides  the  Donation  of  Constantine  the  false  Decre- 
tals of  Isidore,  which  embodied  that  Donation,  played 
an  important  part  in  supporting  the  papal  theocratic 
system.  Following  in  the  wake  of  previous  collections, 
these  later  forgeries  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  age  and  acquired  great  authority  by  assuming  the 
names  of  former  bishops  of  Rome.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  Dionysius,  a  Scythian  monk  settling  at 
Rome,  undertook  to  edit  a  systematic  compilation  of  the 
canons  of  previous  Councils,  more  accurate  and  complete 
than  any  previously  existing.  This  collection  met  with 
so  much  favour  that  he  proceeded  to  make  a  second  in 
which  were  interwoven  with  the  one  already  issued  the 
decretal  letters  of  the  Popes  from  Siricius  down  to 
Anastasius  II.  By  thus  systematising  these  decretals 
he  assimilated  them  to  the  rescripts  of  the  Emperors, 
and,  which  was  a  point  of  great  importance,  he  thus 
placed  the  letters  of  Popes,  written  in  answer  to  questions 
addressed  to  them,  on  a  level  with  the  canons  of  Councils. 
Dionysius  died  in  556,  and  in  the  following  century 
Isidore  of  Seville,  a  name  venerated  in  the  Church, 
issued  a  Spanish  recension  of  this  collection  with  the 
addition  of  later  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  a  spurious  collection  which  in  the  ninth 
century  was  palmed  upon  the  world  under  the  name 
of  Isidore.  It  consisted  of  sixty  letters  professedly  from 
bishops  of  Rome,  all  of  them  fictitious,  certain  conciliar 
decrees,  and  a  third  part  which  contained  decretals  of 
Popes  down  to  Gregory  II.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
genuine  decretal  of  Siricius,  others  were  partly  genuine, 
while  the  rest  w^ere  shameless  forgeries  which  an  un- 
critical age  received  with  simple  credulity. 

Simple  indeed  was  the  credulity  and  benighted   the 
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age  which  accepted  these  decretals  as  authoritative 
documents.  For  early  bishops  of  Rome  were  made 
to  quote  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation  made  long 
after  they  were  in  their  graves  ;  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  made  to  write  a  letter  on  the  celebration  of  Easter  to 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  hun- 
dred years  after  him  ;  Scripture  is  mutilated  and  altered 
in  the  most  shameless  manner  to  suit  the  forger's  purpose; 
things  utterly  incongruous  with  the  age  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  written  are  retained  in  the  most 
careless  manner ;  and  passages  are  patched  together 
without  any  intelligible  connexion.  But  these  forged 
decretals  supported  the  papal  theocratic  system,  and 
that  was  enough  to  make  them  welcome  to  a  Church 
never  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  weapons  she  uses,  or  the 
auxiliaries  she  employs.  They  pushed  the  papal  system 
and  the  priestly  idea  to  an  extent  never  embodied  in 
ecclesiastical  laws  before.  The  conception  of  an  invio- 
lable caste  of  priests  was  held  up  and  defended  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  a  manner  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  The  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  whole  hier- 
archy from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their 
sanctity  and  immunities  were  upheld  and  glorified.  The 
priests  were  represented  as  the  very  apple  of  God's  eye, 
they  were  the  spiritales  as  opposed  to  the  laity,  who  were 
only  carnales,  and  if  ever  a  man  sinned  against  them  he 
sinned  against  God  Himself.  Even  bad  priests,  if  they 
do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated  as  sent  by 
God.  And  if  priests  were  to  be  thus  regarded  much 
more  were  bishops  to  whom  power  to  bind  and  loose 
had  been  given  by  Christ.  Even  if  they  were  to  make 
an  unjust  decision  men  were  bound  to  respect  it  ;    their 
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persons  were  to  be  inviolable  and  maintained  indepen- 
dent of  the  secular  power,  the  only  judge  over  them 
in  the  last  resort  being  the  Pope,  from  whom  there  could 
be  no  appeal.  The  drift  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals 
is  that  there  is  by  Divine  right  a  coherent  organism  of 
ecclesiastical  powers  in  regular  gradation  ;  bishops  over 
priests,  metropolitans  over  bishops,  primates  and 
patriarchs  over  metropolitans,  but  finally  over  all  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  on  whom  had  been  conferred  in  par- 
ticular the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  who  was 
directly  constituted  head  over  all  by  Christ  Himself. 
The  importance  of  this  forgery  lay  in  this — that  the 
ideal  of  the  future  was  represented  as  a  fact  of  the  past, 
and  the  papal  primacy  was  set  forth  as  an  original 
institution  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  end  of  the 
century  in  which  these  decretals  appeared  was  a  time  of 
wild  confusion,  and  when  the  Empire  and  the  papacy  at 
last  revived,  two  centuries  of  disorder  threw  a  halo  of 
immemorial  antiquity  around  these  pious  frauds.  They 
appeared  about  850  A.D.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  Nicholas  of  Cusa  began  to  express  historic 
doubts  concerning  them.  During  the  next  hundred 
years  after  him  Erasmus,  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
and,  above  all,  the  Calvinistic  pastor,  David  Blondel, 
proved  conclusively  that  they  were  mere  forgeries.  Even 
Rome  herself  has  long  since  given  them  up,  though, 
characteristically,  she  has  never  ceased  to  profit  by 
them. 

2.  There  is  a  further  consideration  of  importance.  If 
we  accept  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  apostolic  succession 
and  apostolic  authority,  we  must  at  the  same  time  accept, 
as  authoritative,  teachings  distinctly  contrary  to  those 
set  forth  by  the  apostles  themselves.     Even  Romanists 
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do  not  pretend  that  all  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  for 
example,  explains  in  one  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Doc- 
trines and  Practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  the 
process  by  which  Catholics  become  Protestants.  The 
process,  he  says,  in  every  case,  is  simply  this :  Somehow 
the  man  comes  to  be  possessed  of  a  Bible,  and  on  read- 
ing it  he  is  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  transubstan- 
tiation  or  auricular  confession  ;  not  one  word  about 
purgatory  or  the  worship  of  images.  "  He  goes  to  his 
priest  and  tells  him  that  he  cannot  find  these  doctrines  ; 
his  priest  argues  with  him  and  endeavours  to  convince 
him  that  he  should  shut  up  the  book  that  is  leading  him 
astray  :  he  perseveres  ;  he  abandons  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  —  that  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  errors  of  that  Church — and  becomes 
a  Protestant.  Now  in  all  that  the  man  w^as  a  Protestant 
before  he  began  his  inquiry:  he  started  with  the  principle 
that  whatever  is  not  in  that  book  is  not  correct— that  is 
the  principle  of  Protestantism."  (p.  12.)  Of  course,  in 
the  Cardinal's  judgment,  this  is  a  wrong  principle,  and 
we  are  to  infer  that  the  so-called  successors  of  the 
apostles  do  not  pretend  to  narrow  themselves  down 
to  apostolic  teaching.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  they 
do  not  expand  it  so  much  as  directly  contradict  it.  It 
certainly  must  be  a  strange  process  of  mind  which  can 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  as  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  that 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  or  Peter's  teaching  as 
to  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  through  repentance  and  faith 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Penance  for  sin. 
Indeed,  one  may  apply  this  remark  to  most  of  the 
doctrines  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Papal  Church — 
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the  infallibility  of  papal  decisions,  auricular  confession 
to,  and  absolution  by,  a  priest,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
The  doctrine  of  Indulgences  as  coarsely  and  even 
scandalously  expressed  by  Tetzel  roused  Luther  to 
indignation  and  action,  but  even  as  defined  by  Leo 
X.  in  a  decretal  addressed  to  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  15 18 
it  amounts  to  a  gross  contradiction  both  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Scripture.  That  decretal  declared  that  by  the 
power  of  the  Keys  committed  to  Peter  and  his  successors 
the  guilt  of  sin  could  be  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of 
penance ;  and  its  temporal  punishment  by  Indulgences, 
which  proceeded  from  the  superabundant  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  Saints ;  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
could  confer  an  Indulgence  by  means  of  absolution,  and 
could  transfer  it  to  those  in  Purgatory  by  means  of 
intercession. 

Then,  again,  take  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  Striking 
indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  simple,  beautiful 
womanliness  of  Mary,  as  we  see  her  in  the  Gospel 
story,  and  the  fulsome  and  even  blasphemous  adulation 
of  her  which  has  culminated  in  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  This  cult  of  the  Virgin  has  grown 
to  something  inconceivable  and  incredible.  She  has  been 
made  to  invade  and  possess  the  very  throne  of  God 
Himself.  She  is  called  our  "  Co-Redemptress  "  ;  she  is 
even  said  to  be  "  Co-present "  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist.  Dr.  Faber  declared  that  "  to  St.  Ignatius 
was  shown  at  Mass  the  very  part  of  the  Host  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Mary."  "  Here  in  England,"  Faber 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Mary  is  not  half  enough  preached. 
Thousands  of  souls  perish  because  she  is  withheld  from 
them."    So  that  she  who  was  once  set  forth  as  Mediatrix 
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with  the  Redeemer  is  now  declared  to  have  been  even 
our  Co-Redemptress.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  mere  loose  talk  of  ignorant  priests,  but 
in  the  formal  answers  from  archbishops  and  bishops 
to  the  Pope  as  to  what  they  desired  in  regard  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  an  Article 
of  Faith.  The  Archbishop  of  Syracuse,  the  bishop  of 
Asti,  of  Cariati,  of  Almeria,  and  others  justified  the 
attributes  "  Companion  of  the  Redeemer,"  "  Co-Redemp- 
tress," "  Authoress  of  Everlasting  Salvation."  ^  Such 
wild  and  unwarranted  talk  on  the  part  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  was  outstripped  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  himself 
It  is  with  a  shock  of  painful  surprise  that,  in  the  Salon 
Podesti  of  the  Galleria  Pia  in  the  Vatican,  one  comes 
upon  the  vast  fresco  painted  by  order  of  this  Pope  to 
celebrate  the  promulgation  of  the  Dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  1870.  In  the  upper  half 
of  this  fresco  there  are  three  thrones  ;  on  the  right  is 
the  representation  of  God  the  Father,  on  the  left  that 
of  God  the  Son,  and  ///  tlie  central  place  between  them  is 
Mary.  Her  figure  is  the  same  height  as  theirs,  and 
together  with  them  she  forms  a  new  Trinity,  the  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove  hovering  over  Iier  head.  Trede 
has  well  said  that  Michel  Angelo  would  never  have 
painted  a  fresco  like  that  to  any  man's  order.  - 

3.  Among  the  Notes  said  to  be  characteristic  of 
a  true  Church  there  are  two  to  which  the  papacy  lays 
special  claim — -Unity  and  Sanctity.  Let  us  examine  this 
claim.     First  as  to  Unity.     The  first  thing  that  suggests 

'  An  Eirenicon,  by  K.  H.  I'lisey,  D.D.,  1865,  p.  151. 

^  Das  Hcidcntuiii  in  tier  roniischer  Kirche,  von  Th.  Trede,  1890,  ii.  341. 
I  first  saw  this  fresco  during  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1889.  A  photograph  of  it, 
obtained  from  Spithoever,  the  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  before 
me  as  I  write. 
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itself  as  we  examine  the  facts  is,  that  such  Unity  as 
there  is  was  only  attained  after  several  centuries,  and 
was  attained  by  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  other 
Churches  and  the  forcible  absorption  of  rights  all  along 
the  line.  The  Churches  were  gradually  brought  under 
the  control  of  bishops,  bishops  were  subjected  to  metro- 
politans, metropolitans  to  primates  and  patriarchs,  and 
finally  these  were  in  their  turn  subjected  to  the  Pope. 
The  individuality  of  the  various  National  Churches  was 
merged  into  Unity  by  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  Rome.  And  this  not  without  resistance  and 
ever-recurring  conflict.  Even  the  Unity  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  created  by  having  one  Head,  in  the  person 
of  the  Pope,  will  not  bear  very  close  examination.  If 
we  take  the  period  of  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Reformation,  during  which  the  papacy  attained  to  its 
greatest  height  of  power  and  splendour,  the  Unity  is  seen 
to  be  but  of  chequered  and  uncertain  sort.  Even  before 
we  reach  the  Great  Schism  of  1378,  when  for  six-and- 
thirty  years  there  were  two  separate  and  opposing  lines 
of  Popes,  one  at  Rome  and  one  at  Avignon,  again  and 
again  we  come  upon  rival  Popes,  both  claiming  to  be  the 
successor  of  Peter  and  possessor  of  Peter's  authority. 
From  963  A.D.,  when  Benedict  V.  was  set  up  as  anti-pope 
to  Leo  VIII.,  down  to  1328  A.D.,  when  Nicholas  V. 
became  the  rival  of  John  XXII.,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  anti-popes,  each  of  them  the  leader  of 
a  hostile  party  and  each  in  succession  claiming  to  be 
the  only  lawful  Head  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
nineteen  others.  A  Council  of  the  Church  sat  from 
November,  1380,  till  March,  1381,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  which  was  the  real  Pope  —  Urban  VI. 
or  Clement  \TI.     In  141 1  there  were  three  claimants  to 
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the  papacy  all  at  once.  Earlier  still,  in  1044,  Benedict 
IX.  and  his  family  having  filled  Rome  with  robbery  and 
murder,  the  populace  rose  in  furious  revolt,  drove  him 
out  of  the  city,  and  elected  Sylvester  in  his  place.  After 
forty-nine  days  the  friends  of  Benedict  reinstated  him, 
but  again  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  ;  before  doing 
so,  however,  he  unblushingly  sold  the  papacy  to  Gregory 
VI.,  like  a  piece  of  merchandise,  for  money.  All  three 
Popes  were  living  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  ;  one  in 
the  Lateran,  another  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  third  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.^  In  1061  Anselm  of 
Lucca  was  placed  upon  the  papal  chair  by  means  of  the 
arms  of  Richard  of  Capua  as  Alexander  II. ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  German  and  Lombard  bishops,  assem- 
bled at  Basle,  raised  the  Veronese  Cadalus  to  the 
papacy  as  Honorius  II.  These  two  Popes,  the  one  in 
Rome,  the  other  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Alps,  were 
each  busily  engaged  making  warlike  preparations  to 
drive  his  rival  from  the  Lateran  by  force  of  arms.  It 
was  no  mere  personal  question.  Behind  the  two  Popes 
were  the  two  world-powers  themselves — the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Roman  Empire — and  their  struggles 
for  the  tiara  deluged  the  city  with  blood.  For  more 
than  a  year  Rome  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  civil 
war,  while  the  two  Popes,  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
waged,  sat  one  in  the  Lateran,  the  other  in  Hadrian's 
fortress,  singing  masses,  issuing  decrees  and  bulls,  and 
heaping  anathemas  on  one  another's  heads. '^ 

Turning  from  the  note  of  Unity  to  that  of  Sanctity,  so 
far  as  the  Popes  themselves  are  concerned,  we  are  still 
less  impressed  with  their  claim  to  apostolic  power  and 

'  Otto  of  Friesing,  Ckroii.,  vi.  32. 
-  Gregorovius  iv.  144. 
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grace.  In  every  Church,  no  doubt,  there  have  been 
unworthy  men,  and  Churches  must  not  be  altogether 
judged  by  individuals  ;  still,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  there  is  one  definite  line  of  men  who,  above  all 
others,  claim  to  have  possession  of  Divine  powers  and 
to  be  the  exclusive  channels  of  supernatural  grace, 
and  on  that  account  refuse  to  recognise  as  Churches  of 
Christ  all  communities  not  subject  to  themselves,  it 
becomes  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  test  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  standard  which  Christ  Himself  has 
given  us.  The  unvarying  natural  law  is  that  men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ;  our 
Lord  therefore  said  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  His  own 
time — "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  test 
commends  itself  to  every  man's  common  sense,  and 
we  may  fairly  apply  it  to  the  Popes  in  view  of  the 
supernatural  claims  they  make  for  themselves.  Exalted 
claims  need  to  be  supported  by  exalted  signs.  Let  us 
see  how  far  this  has  been  the  case. 

There  have  been  between  four  and  five  hundred 
bishops  of  Rome  within  historic  times.  Some  of  them 
were  scarcely  seated  on  the  pontifical  throne  before  they 
were  called  away  by  death  or  were  overthrown  by 
sedition.  Among  the  rest  there  were  men  of  con- 
spicuous power,  like  Leo  L  or  Gregory  L  or  Gregory 
VH.,  born  leaders  of  men,  who  left  their  mark  on  their 
time,  but  who  may  be  described  as  statesmen  rather 
than  as  theologians,  and  whose  triumphs  were  in  the 
secular  rather  than  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Others 
were  men  of  simple  piety,  but  not  remarkable  for 
special  force  in  any  way  ;  while  others  again  were 
men  of  the  world,  fighting  for  worldly  ends  with  the 
most  carnal  of  weapons.      There  have  been    Popes  of 
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Rome  endowed  with  more  of  the  military  instinct  than 
the  apostoHc.  Benedict  VIII.  (i 01 2-1024),  inheriting 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Counts  of  Tus- 
culum,  led  his  troops  in  person  against  the  Crescentii  in 
the  Sabina  ;  and  Innocent  II.  (1130-1143)  spent  much 
of  his  life  as  a  general  in  military  expeditions.  In  11 39 
we  find  him  collecting  an  army  and  marching  to  S. 
Germane  against  King  Roger  of  Sicily.  When  in  1378 
Count  Robert  of  Geneva  was  elected  Pope  as  Clement 
VII.,  he  was  chosen  by  the  cardinals  as  a  man  of  vigour. 
The  fact  which  recommended  him  to  their  favour  was, 
that  the  previous  year,  as  Legate  in  North  Italy,  he  had 
put  down  a  rising  of  Cesena  against  his  soldiers  by  a 
pitiless  massacre  of  the  whole  city.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  the  carnage  raged  inside,  while  the  gates 
were  kept  shut  so  that  none  could  escape.  Five 
thousand  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  that  awful  time. 
Again,  we  find  Julius  II.  marching  against  Perugia  in 
1 509,  mounted  on  horseback  and  wearing  a  rochet  ; 
before  him  was  carried  a  cross,  and  a  bishop  bore 
the  Host,  the  symbols  of  the  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  of  Him  who  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  :  if  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
My  servants  fight."  Julius  made  no  secret  of  his  pre- 
ferences. When  Michael  Angelo,  modelling  his  statue, 
suggested  that  the  left  hand  might  hold  a  book,  "  Nay," 
said  this  Vicar  of  Christ,  "  give  me  a  sword,  for  I  am  no 
scholar."  At  the  siege  of  Mirandola  in  151 1  he  was  in 
person  in  camp,  roundly  abusing  his  generals  for  their 
incapacity,  "  with  copious  garniture  of  military  oaths 
and  coarse  jests."  We  find  him  presiding  at  councils 
of  war,  arranging  the  position  of  cannon,  directing 
military  operations  and  inspecting  his  troops. 
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While  some  of  the  Popes  were  more  militar)-  than 
ecclesiastical,  others,  like  Nicholas  I.  and  John  VIII., 
were  mere  politicians,  totally  absorbed  in  aims  of  tem- 
poral dominion,  and  drawing  the  papacy  deep  into 
the  current  of  Italian  politics.  Hildebrand,  as  Gregory 
VII.,  aimed  as  resolutely  at  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world  and  trampled  on  the  neck  of  princes  as  absolutely 
as  ever  did  Napoleon  himself  Out  of  his  vast  ambitions 
there  came  a  struggle  between  the  Imperial  crown  and 
the  papal  tiara  longer  and  more  terrible  than  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  of  centuries  later.  Besieged  in  S.  Angelo  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  took  Rome  by  storm  for  his 
rescue,  it  has  been  well  said  that  Gregory  in  the  burning 
city — burning  on  his  account — was  as  terrible  a  man  of 
destiny  as  Napoleon,  calmly  riding  over  bloody  fields  of 
battle,  the  horrors  committed  by  both  ending  in  exile 
and  death  for  both. 

So  again,  if  we  turn  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
simple  morality,  we  find  that  many  of  the  Popes  fall 
below  the  most  ordinary  standard.  Take  the  descrip- 
tion which  a  modern  historian  has  given  of  yEneas 
Sylvius,  who,  as  Pius  II.,  was  Pope  from  1458  to  1464. 
He  had  lived,  says  Creighton,  amongst  dissolute  com- 
panions, and  had  been  as  dissolute  as  the  worst  among 
them.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  an}-  principle  in 
life  except  that  of  making  himself  comfortable  wherever 
he  was.  In  those  days  chastity  was  a  mark  of  a  saintly 
character,  and  ^neas  never  professed  to  be  a  saint.  He 
took  no  other  view  of  life  than  that  of  a  selfish  volup- 
tuary, for  whom  the  nobler  side  of  things  did  not  exist  i 
Gieseler  (v.  1 2)  has  quoted  part  of  a  letter  of  his  written 
to  his  father,  announcing  the  birth  of  a  natural  son,  in 

'  History  of  the  Papacy,  ii.  245,  279,  477. 
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which  he  openly  treats  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
chastity  as  counsels  of  perfection,  meant  only  for 
exceptional  men. 

Yet  loose  as  were  the  principles  of  Pius  II.  before  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he  may  almost  be  called  a 
saint  when  placed  in  comparison  with  some  who  sat  in 
Peter's  Chair  before  and  after  him.  In  955  John  XII. 
was  elected  Pope  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  P"rom 
the  beginning  he  plunged  into  the  most  unbridled  sen- 
suality, made  the  gilded  youth  of  the  city  his  daily 
companions,  and  turned  the  Lateran  palace  into  an 
abode  of  riot  and  debauchery.  In  963  the  licentious 
life  of  the  Pope  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
Imperial  agents.  They  told  how  he  had  squandered 
towns  and  estates  upon  his  mistresses,  and  how  that  no 
respectable  woman  dared  any  longer  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  for  fear  of  falling  into  his  power.  A  synod 
was  called,  and  a  citation  issued,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
John  :  "  Charges  so  disgraceful  are  laid  to  your  account, 
that  were  they  reported  of  even  a  comedian,  they  would 
make  us  blush  for  shame  .  .  .  Learn,  therefore,  that  you 
have  been  accused,  not  by  a  few  persons  only,  but  by 
the  world  at  large,  by  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  of  murder 
and  perjury,  of  sacrilege  and  of  incest."  This  successor 
of  Peter  thus  accused,  returned  this  brief  answer  :  "John, 
Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  all  the  bishops 
— We  have  heard  that  you  wish  to  appoint  another  Pope. 
If  you  do  so,  I  will  excommunicate  you  by  the  Almighty 
God,  and  you  shall  neither  confer  Orders  nor  celebrate 
Mass  "  (^Liutprand,  c.  13). 

In  the  following  century  the  overthrow  of  the 
Crescentii  in  Rome  left  the  field  vacant  for  the 
Counts   of  Tusculum,    who   transformed    the  Chair   of 
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Peter  into  an  hereditary  possession  from  1012  to  1048. 
The  third  Pope  of  this  Tusculan  house  was  Benedict 
IX.  (103 3- 1 048).  He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Church  and  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  and  at  the  hands  of  this  child  bishops  were 
not  ashamed  to  receive  consecration  and  the  symbols  of 
their  dignities.  With  the  development  of  his  physical 
powers  the  }'oung  Pope  entered  upon  a  career  of  shame- 
less profligacy.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  pontificate, 
Victor  III.  (1086),  relates  how  Benedict  robbed  and 
murdered  in  Rome.  He  shuddered,  he  sa}-s,  to  confess 
how  profligate  and  vicious  this  man's  life  had  been  ;  and 
Rudolf  Glaber,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  contemporary, 
has  painted  the  hideous  form  oi  this  monster  against 
the  background  of  his  time  when  pestilence  and  famine 
w^ere  devastating  Europe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  to  speak  of  Alexander 
VI.  The  world  has  heard  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  Rodrigo  Borgia  and  his  son  Caesar,  the 
cardinal.  Their  names  have  become  a  very  synonyme 
for  lust  and  rapine  and  murder.  They  and  others  of 
their  kind,  who  with  them  have  sat  in  the  loftiest  hier- 
archical places,  seem  as  if  they  were  meant  to  serve  as 
bitter  satire  on  the  sheer  emptiness  of  all  priestly  claims. 
Nor  need  we  show  how  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  have  been  those  who  have  organised  persecution 
and  massacre  against  the  saints  of  God.  The  great 
body  of  thoughtful  men  will  never  accept  as  the  only 
representatives  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save,  the 
Popes  who  blest  Philip  of  Spain  as  he  set  up  his 
Council  of  Blood,  and  sent  fire  and  sword  through  the 
Netherlands  ;  who  gave  benediction  to  that  King  of 
France  who  organised  and  relentlessly  carried  out  the 
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massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  who  smiled  upon  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  beneath  whose  favour  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  were  desolated  with  cruel  slaughter.  It  is 
useless  to  say  these  men  were  only  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
their  time.  They  themselves  created  that  spirit,  and 
created  it  even  while  they  were  claiming  to  be  the  sole 
keepers  of  that  Church  whose  aim  and  mission  is  to 
set  up  God's  kingdom  of  the  heavens  upon  this  earth 
of  ours. 
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IN  the  fall,  first  of  Pagan  and  then  of  Papal  Rome, 
history  in  one  respect  repeated  itself.  For  it  was 
Germany,  in  the  person  of  the  Goths,  that,  after  cen- 
turies of  powerful  rule,  brought  the  first  Rome  to  its 
end  ;  and  again,  a  thousand  years  later,  it  was  Germany, 
in  the  person  of  Luther,  that  shook  the  second  Rome  to 
its  foundations,  after  generations  of  masterful  sway.  The 
first  Rome  fell  not  merely  because  the  Goths  were  at 
the  gates,  but  because  its  work  was  done.  It  had  done 
much.  It  had  taught  the  nations  the  art  of  govern- 
ment and  given  to  them  a  great  and  enduring  system 
of  law.  But  it  had  also  robbed  these  nations  of  liberty  ; 
and  as  century  was  added  to  century,  the  virtues  of 
free  men  were  being  more  and  more  effaced  by  the 
habit  of  blind  submission  to  authority.  The  hour  had 
come  for  the  sturdy  nations  of  the  north  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  and  rejuvenate  the  world.  In  like 
manner  when  Luther  appeared  the  time  had  come 
for  the  nations  to  rise  from  the  long  sleep  of  ages  and 
create  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  spiritual  life. 

Incomplete   as    was   the    Protestant    Reformation,    it 
marks  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern 
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world.  In  England  it  arose  under  different  conditions 
and  took  a  different  course  from  that  which  it  took  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  On  the  Continent  the  re- 
formation of  doctrine  came  first  and  the  separation 
from  Rome  followed  as  a  consequence.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  the  separation  from  Rome  preceded 
the  reformation  of  doctrine.  We  may  safely  say  that, 
even  if  Henry  VIII.  had  not  broken  with  Rome  on 
the  matter  of  the  divorce,  the  Reformation  would  have 
come  sooner  or  later.  The  feeling  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  process  of  preparation  had  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  The  seed  sown  by  the  Lollard  preachers, 
the  propaganda  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the 
placing  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  by  William  Tyndale,  had  not  been  in  vain.  It 
would  have  come,  therefore,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
divorce  of  Katharine  ;  but  coming  as  it  did  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  separation  from  Rome  was  made 
absolute  and  complete  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  not  carried  out  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  policy  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  bringing  about 
a  severance  from  Rome  effected  a  complete  revolution 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
country,  but  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  very  much 
the  more  thorough  and  complete  of  the  two  ;  and  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  when  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  how  far  that  revolution  affected  the  question  of 
Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  before  and 
after  the  Reformation  will  be  regarded  differently  by 
different  men  according  to  their  Church  relations  and 
personal    prepossessions.      The    Anglican    Churchman 
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maintains  that  the  changes  made  were  not  such  as 
to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the 
EngHsh  Reformers  themselves  had  no  intention  of 
setting  up  a  new  institution  in  place  of  the  old.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Makower,  an  eminent  German 
jurist,  being  unaffected  by  Anglican  influences,  and 
having,  after  the  German  manner,  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  constitutional  question, ^  arrives  at  a 
different  conclusion.  When  it  is  said  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new  was  made  in  valid  form, 
and  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in  character 
between  the  English  Church  before  and  after  the 
Reformation,  this  writer  contends  that  in  neither  of 
these  two  senses  is  it  true  that  the  development  of  the 
Reformation  period  was  in  uninterrupted  connexion 
with  the  past.  For  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned 
in  which  the  change  was  made,  two  important  facts 
have  to  be  noted:  (i)  x*\s  to  the  independence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England,  the  power  of  the 
Pope  to  govern  and  make  rules  had  been  recognised 
for  centuries  by  decisive  acts  of  State  ;  therefore,  when 
England,  by  resolution  of  her  national  representatives, 
renounced  for  the  future  all  acknowledgment  of  the 
papal  authority,  the  step  thus  taken  at  the  Reformation 
must  be  accounted  revolutionary  and  indicative  of  a 
distinct  breach  with  the  past.  Then  (2)  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  the  English  authorities  of 
the  Church.  According  to  constitutional  law  as  it 
prevailed  before  the  Reformation  the  State  was  not 
entitled  to  issue  ordinances  upon  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;    the  exclusive  right    of   the  Church  to  make 

'  Die     Vcrfassung    dcr    A'iirhe    von    England,    von    Felix    Makower, 
Dr.  Jur.      Berlin    1894 
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such  ordinances  was  not  contested  by  the  civil  power, 
but  was  regarded  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  Church,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  State.  Whereas 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  EHzabeth 
important  laws  were  passed,  the  Royal  Supremacy  was 
imposed,  and  the  reformed  Prayer  Book  introduced  by 
the  sole  act  of  the  civil  power,  Convocation  being  either 
not  consulted  or  expressedly  hostile  to  the  measure 
adopted.  So  that  the  "  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  "  and 
the  "  laws  and  customs  of  the  land "  bore  a  totally 
different  meaning  after  the  Reformation  from  that  which 
they  had  before  it,  and  this  change  in  meaning  was 
brought  about  by  a  legal  rupture,  and  the  statutes  by 
which  that  rupture  was  effected  remain  permanently 
operative.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  changes  made  con- 
sisting in  the  complete  abolition  of  all  papal  authority 
in  England  and  in  the  transference  of  almost  all  rights 
of  government  previously  exercised  by  the  Pope  to  the 
English  sovereign,  these  changes  involved  an  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  very  point 
which  must  be  regarded  as  decisive.  For  the  peculiar 
essentia  of  the  Roman  Church  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  distinctive  character  of  its  offices  as  in  the 
existence  of  a  central  power  outside  the  various 
nations,  and  which  claimed  to  stand  above  them.  The 
Reformation  in  England  struck  directly  at  this  power, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  having  produced  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  there- 
fore, from  the  standpoint  of  legal  history,  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  development  must  be  rejected. 

The  truth  is,  the  only  way  in  which  the  identity  of 
the  English  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation 
can    be    maintained    is    by    regarding    the    people,    the 
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Christian  Commonalty,  and  not  the  succession  of 
l?ishops  as  constituting  the  Church.  However  smoothed 
over,  the  breach  between  the  Old  Church  and  the  New 
was  as  complete  as  it  could  well  be  made.  On  one 
side,  that  of  king  and  Parliament :  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
the  Act  for  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  the  Act  for 
restraining  the  payment  of  Annates,  and  that  restraining 
the  payment  of  Peter's-pence,  and  other  exactions  of 
the  Pope  had  made  an  end  of  all  existing  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Papal  See  ; 
while  the  great  Act  of  Supremacy  had,  so  far  as 
legislation  could  do  it,  transferred  the  papal  authority 
to  the  king.  Then  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  the 
Pope  was  concerned,  by  his  bull  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  against  the  king  and  all  his  abettors, 
Paul  III.  made  the  separation  final  and  complete. 

To  this  the  Anglican  Churchman  will  probably  reply 
that  the  changes  thus  brought  about  did  not  affect  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  which  was  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  by  means  of  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops  ;  and  that  the  commission  from  Heaven 
remains  unaffected  by  mundane  revolutions  and  the 
decrees  of  kings  and  popes.  This  would  be  a  valid 
and  sufficient  answer  if  only  the  reality  of  Apostolical 
Succession,  and  of  the  transmission  thereby  of  super- 
natural power  and  grace,  had  first  been  shown  to  be 
established  on  something  like  solid  historical  founda- 
tion. This,  however,  is  precisely  the  thing  we  have 
hitherto  sought  for  and  have  not  found.  So  far  as  we 
have  seen,  the  continuous  life  of  Christ  in  the  world 
has  not  been  perpetuated  through  the  succession  of 
diocesan  bishops,  but  along  the  unbroken  line  of 
believing   Christian    men  ;    the  spiritual    influence  there 
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i^^  in  the  world  comes  direct  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
and  the  Divine  commission  and  personal  qualifications 
of  every  true  minister  of  Christ  take  their  rise  from 
the  personal  contact  of  the  living  soul  with  the  living 
God.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  :  Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
Church  since  she  separated  from  Rome  at  the  Re- 
formation which  can  supply  the  evidence  hitherto  so 
conspicuously  wanting?  Is  there  anything  in  her 
formularies  or  in  the  course  taken  by  her  leaders 
which  may  satisfy  any  fair-minded  inquirer  that  by 
virtue  of  her  organisation  she  possesses  a  certain 
mysterious,  supernatural  grace  which  other  Churches, 
not  so  constituted,  do  not  possess  ? 

As  soon  as  we  set  forth  in  search  of  an  answer  to 
these  questions  the  first  thing  which  forcibly  strikes  us 
is  the  fact  that  the  Anglican  claim  to  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, with  all  it  is  supposed  to  involve,  is  a  thing 
comparatively  recent  and  modern.  By  this,  of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  that  episcopacy,  government  by  bishops, 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  Church,  for  this  went  on  after  the 
Reformation  as  before.  But  episcopacy  as  a  convenient 
system  for  administering  Church  life  and  worship  is  one 
thing,  and  episcopacy  as  laying  claim  to  exclusive 
supernatural  powers  quite  another.  It  is  this  latter 
claim  we  maintain  to  be  recent  and  modern.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  England 
broke  with  the  See  of  Rome,  no  such  claim  to  power 
and  grace,  conferred  jure  divino  by  means  of  the  hier- 
archy, was  ever  made.  Further,  when  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centur}'  it  began  to  be  made  it  was 
made  onl)'  by  a  particular  school  or  party,  polemically, 
as  the   best  way  of  counteracting  the  claim  to  Divine 
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right  made  for  their  own  system  by  the  Presbyterians. 
For  long  after  it  was  put  forward  it  was  not  regarded 
seriously  or  widely  accepted.  The  Anglican  School  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  till  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  time — the  time  of  the  Laudian  reaction — Apostolical 
Succession  began  to  be  the  watchword,  ecclesiastically, 
of  the  comparatively  small  party  in  the  State  which, 
politically,  held  to  a  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings, 
and  taught  in  their  extremest  form  those  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  described  as  "  the  plague-spot  of  the  Church 
of  England."  After  the  convulsion  produced  by  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  doctrine 
was  revived  by  the  Nonjurors,  and  feebly  maintained  on 
into  the  eighteenth  century  by  that  mistaken  and  mori- 
bund party.  Practically  it  is  only  within  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  that  is,  since  the  rise  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  that  it  has  been  advanced  with  anything 
like  boldness  and  persistence  by  any  considerable  party 
in  the  Church. 

To  establish  this  position  is,  in  view  of  present-day 
controversies,  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  To 
make  it  quite  clear,  therefore,  let  us  (i)  examine  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  after  the  separation  from 
Rome  ;  (2)  mark  the  Erastian  character  of  the  newly- 
established  Church  ;  (3)  recall  the  known  opinions  of 
the  Elizabethan  divines  ;  and  (4)  trace  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
foreign  Protestant  Churches  and  Presbyterian  Orders. 
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First,  then,  let  us  examine  the  authoritative  docu- 
ments and  formularies  of  the  newly-organised  Church. 
To  begin  with,  we  will  take  the  important  period 
between  1534,  when  England  was  formally  separated 
from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  1553,  when  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the  work  of  Refor- , 
mation.  Naturally,  from  the  way  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  Henry  VIII.,  these  documents  were  much  less 
Protestant  in  tone  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  than 
they  became  in  the  later.  The  Ten  Articles  of  1536, 
for  example,  are  very  different  from  the  Forty-two  of 
1552,  which  became  the  Thirty-nine  of  1563.  This 
difference  in  the  Articles  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  till 
1546  that  even  Cranmer  and  Latimer  gave  up  their 
belief  in  the  actual  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist ;  and  Hooper,  writing  to  his  friend  Bullinger 
in  that  same  year,  can  only  say :  "  Our  king  has 
destroyed  the  Pope  but  not  popery.  .  .  .  The  impious 
Mass,  the  most  shameful  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  auricular  confession,  superstitious 
abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory,  were  never 
before  held  by  the  people  in  greater  esteem  than  at 
the  present  moment."  ^  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  who 
burnt  Cranmer  and  Latimer  in  Mary's  time,  sat  on 
the  same  Commissions  with  them  in  Henry's  time.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  carefully  to  note  dates  and 
observe  the  progress  of  events  and  opinions  at  a  time 
when  men's  minds  were  undergoing  rapid  changes,  as 
they  do  in  a  period  of  convulsion  and  transition.     The 

'  Zurich  Letteis,  1 537-1 558,  p.  36. 
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Ten  Articles  of  1536,  the  first  document  we  come  to 
after  the  eventful  year  1534,  had  very  little  that  was 
Protestant  about  them.  They  were  drawn  up  in  the 
king's  own  handwriting,  introduced  in  Convocation 
July  nth,  and  agreed  to  the  same  day,  so  that  the 
clergy  did  little  more  than  register  the  opinions  of  a 
king  who,  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  was  never 
a  Protestant  at  heart.  These  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Ceremonies  teach — that  children  dying  without  baptism 
could  not  be  saved ;  that  confession  to  a  priest  is 
necessary ;  and  that  the  words  of  the  priest  pro- 
nouncing absolution  "  are  the  very  words  of  God 
Himself,  as  if  He  should  speak  unto  us  out  of  heaven  ;  " 
transubstantiation  was  left  unchanged ;  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  we  may  pray  for  the  dead,  and  offer 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  ;  finally,  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  such  as  sprinkling  holy  water, 
bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  Day,  giving  ashes  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
creeping  to  the  cross  and  kissing  it  on  Good  Friday, 
were  enjoined  to  be  kept  as  being  good  and  laudable. 

These  Ten  Articles  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  side. 
They  went  too  far  for  some  and  not  far  enough  for 
others,  so  that  while  they  were  issued  under  the  title, 
"Articles  to  stablish  Christian  quietness,"  they  only 
produced  deeper  discord.  It  was  found  they  would  not 
do  ;  the  following  year,  therefore,  a  special  Commission 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Lambeth  to  prepare  a 
fuller  Manual  of  Faith,  as  an  official  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church.  This  Manual,  issued 
in  1537  under  the  title  The  godly  and  pious  Institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  man,  and  popularly  known  as 
"  The  Bishops'  Book,"  was  again  a  compromise  between 
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two  contending  parties  ever  growing  wider  apart. 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Barlow  were  on  one  side, 
Gardiner  and  Stokesly  on  the  other  ;  and,  as  Strype 
says,  "  In  the  course  of  the  work  Gardiner,  the  Pope's 
chief  champion,  with  three  or  four  other  bishops,  went 
about  with  all  subtle  sophistry  to  maintain  all  idolatry, 
heresy,  and  superstition."  ^  When  the  bishops  had 
finished  with  it  the  king  took  the  book  in  hand  and 
altered  it  to  his  liking,  with  the  result  that  the  arch- 
bishop "  disliked  some  of  the  things  the  king  wrote." 

Three  years  later  it  was  found  that  this  Manual  also 
needed  revision.  In  1540,  therefore,  a  second  Com- 
mission was  instituted,  which  showed  a  great  and 
memorable  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Cranmer 
and  some  other  bishops.  Certain  subjects  in  the  form 
of  Queries  were  proposed  beforehand  to  the  members 
of  this  Commission,  on  which,  at  a  time  specified,  they 
were  to  give  in  their  opinions  in  writing.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  Bishop  Stillingfleet  found  these  Answers 
to  the  Queries  at  Lambeth,  and  Bishop  Burnet  printed 
them  in  the  Collection  of  Records  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  as  the 
Stillingfleet  MSS.  The  ninth  Query  propounded  was 
as  to  whether  the  apostles  made  bishops  themselves 
because  there  happened  to  be  no  Christian  king  to 
make  them,  or  by  authority  from  God.  On  this  point 
the  two  archbishops  were  at  issue.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  was  of  opinion  that  the  apostles  had  power  to 
make  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  which  power  they 
derived  from  Christ  and  Christ  alone.  On  the  other 
hand.  Archbishop  Cranmer  held  that  "  all  Christian 
princes  have  committed  unto  them  immediately  of  God 

'   Life  of  Cranmer,  fol.  1694. 
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the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning 
the  administration  of  God's  Word  for  the  cure  of  souls 
as  concerning  the  ministration  of  things  political  and 
civil  governance."  Also  that  while  in  the  admission 
of  the  clergy  to  their  functions  "  divers  comely  cere- 
monies and  solemnities  be  used,  this  is  not  of  necessity, 
but  only  for  good  order  and  seemly  fashion  ;  for  if 
such  offices  and  ministrations  were  committed  without 
such  solemnity,  they  were  nevertheless  truly  committed ; 
and  there  is  no  more  promise  of  God  that  grace  is  given 
in  the  committing  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  than  it  is  in 
the  committing  of  the  civil  office!'  Barlow,  the  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  agreed  that  the  apostles  ordained  other 
bishops  because  in  their  time  there  lacked  a  Christian 
prince  to  do  it.  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
held  that  "  the  apostles  had  authority  of  God  to  exhort 
and  induce  men  to  set  forth  God's  honour  and  so  to 
make  them  priests.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  several  others,  held  that  the 
apostles  made  bishops  by  authority  given  them  from 
God.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  reply  to 
further  questions,  held  that  "  bishops  and  priests  were 
at  one  time  and  were  no  two  things,  but  both  one 
office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion  ; "  and  that 
"  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest, 
needeth  n"ot  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election 
or  appointment  thereto  is  sufficient."  So  also  thought 
Barlow  and  Cox,  while  others  held  consecration  to  be 
requisite.  The  bishop  of  London  was  of  opinion  that 
bishops  came  first,  yet  he  thought  it  "  not  of  importance 
whether  the  priest  then  made  the  bishop  or  else  the 
bishop  the  priest." 

The  book  for  which  these  queries  and  answers  pre- 
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pared  the  way  occupied  these  divines  some  three  years 
in  the  making,  being  published  in  1543  under  the  title 
of  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Majt.  The  preface  was  written  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and,  according  to  the  title-page,  the 
book  was  "  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land," in  distinction  from  the  "  Bishops'  Book"  of  1537  ; 
therefore  it  was  popularly  known  as  the  "  King's  Book," 
and  was  regarded  as  an  authorised  statement  of  the 
Teaching  of  the  Church.  It  consisted  of  various  parts, 
one  of  which  was  the  Apostle's  Creed  and  in  the 
ninth  article  of  that  Creed,  on  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  it  defines  that 
Church  "  as  comprehending  all  assemblies  of  men  over 
the  whole  world  that  receive  the  faith  of  Christ ;  who 
ought  to  hold  an  Unity  of  love  and  brotherly  agreement 
together,  by  which  they  become  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  ^ 

In  its  final  form  portions  of  the  "  King's  Book  "  ex- 
pressed the  reactionary  opinions  of  the  king  rather  than 
those  of  the  archbishop.  Strype  says  (p.  lOO)  :  "  For 
indeed  there  were  some  parts  therein  which  the  arch- 
bishop himself  did  not  approve  of;  foisted  into  it  by 
Winchester's  means  and  interest  at  that  time  with  the 
king  [i.e.,  by  Bishop  Gardiner].  He  knew  well  enough 
that  Winchester's  hand  was  in  it ;  and  so  he  told  him 
plainly  in  King  Edward's  time,  telling  him  in  relation 
thereto  that  he  had  seduced  the  king." 

'  Dr.  Hort,  in  his  Eccksia,  p.  2,  says  :  "  Congregation  was  the  only 
rendering  oi  tKK\i]ata  in  the  English  New  Testament  as  it  stood  throughout 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  the  substitution  of  Church  being  due  to  the  Genevan 
revisers ;  and  it  held  its  ground  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  no  less  primary  a 
passage  than  Matt.  xvi.  i8,  till  the  Jacobean  revision  of  1611,  which  we 
call  the  Authorised  Version." 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find 
that  while  there  was  no  addition  to  legislation  so  far  as 
the  Church  was  concerned,  there  were  great  and  im- 
portant changes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
that  in  a  Protestant  direction.  The  documents  of 
special  significance  belonging  to  this  time  were  the 
two  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552,  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Ordinal,  or  "  Form  and  manner  of 
making,  ordaining  and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons." 

The  publication  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  has 
been  described  as  probably  the  most  important  event 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  in  664,  A.D.^  "  In  1549,"  says  Strype, 
"  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  by  the  great  care  and  study 
of  the  archbishop,  was  now  furnished  and  settled  by  Act  of 
Parliament."  Important  as  the  book  was,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  received  the  sanction  of  Convo- 
cation. There  is  no  mention  of  any  debate  upon  it  in  any 
contemporary  records.  It  was  mainly  Cranmer's  work, 
and  while  it  was  a  compilation  from  the  various  Service 
Books  already  existing  in  the  Church,  it  was  mainly  a 
revision  and  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  breviary 
and  missal  and  pontifical  according  to  the  Use  of 
Sarum,  with  additions,  some  of  which  were  from  the 
reformed  Roman  breviary  published  by  Cardinal 
Quignon  in  153S,  some  from  contemporary  Lutheran 
sources,  the  rest  being  the  composition  of  Cranmer 
himself  The  Communion  Service  was  almost  wholly 
adopted  from  the  Sarum  Missal  with  some  very  im- 
portant alterations  and  omissions.     The  preparation  of 

'  History  of  the  CInirch  of  England,  by  Y\.  O.  Wakeman,  4th  ed.,  1S97, 
p.  274. 
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the  priest  both  before  he  began  Mass,  and  before  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  called  the  lesser  oblation,  was 
almost  entirely  omitted,  also  the  ceremonies  of  the 
fraction  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  and  the  kissing  of 
the  pax  ;  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  service  was  to  be 
said  or  sung  plainly  and  directly  instead  of  being  said 
secretly  as  before ;  and  further  there  was  a  careful  ex- 
clusion of  such  words  of  the  Mass  as  had  become 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Other  changes  also  were  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
book.  Only  the  names  of  such  saints  as  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  were  admitted,  and  there  was 
left  out  all  direct  invocation  of  saints  and  all  mention 
of  purgatory.!  The  Prayer  Book  of  1 549  was  a  dis- 
tinct harking  back  to  Scripture,  primitive  teaching  and 
usage. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  published  in  1549, 
still  more  is  it  true  of  it  as  it  was  revised  and  issued  in 
1552,  when,  though  brought  nearly  to  its  present  form, 
it  was  made  more  thoroughly  unsacramentarian  than  it 
has  ever  been  since.  Cranmer  was  the  active  agent  in 
the  revision,  as  he  had  been  in  the  compilation,  and  all 
the  time  he  was  in  close  intercourse  with  the  foreign 
Protestants  ;  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  with  Martin  Bucer,  who  held 
the  same  position  at  Cambridge  ;  while  John  a  Lasco, 
Paul  Fagius,  Peter  Alexander,  Bernardinus  Ochinus, 
and  others  were  his  honoured  guests  at  Lambeth. 
The  influence  of  these  men,  about  whose  thorough 
Protestantism  there  can  be  no  mistake,  is  very  mani- 
fest in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552.  Strype^ 
tells  us  that  when  Cranmer  had  completed  his  own  part 

'  IVakeinaii,  275-8.  "  Life  of  Cranmer,  fol.  ed.,  p.  210. 
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in  that  work  he  desired  Bucer  to  examine  the  book  and 
make  suggestions,  which  he  did  :  "  and  such  deference 
was  given  to  his  judgement  that  most  of  the  things  that 
he  excepted  against  were  corrected  accordingly."  On 
Peter  Martyr  also  being  asked  for  his  opinion  :  "  he 
agreed  clearly  with  Bucer,  disapproving  of  the  things  of 
which  Bucer  had  disapproved."  The  changes  thus  made 
are  most  significant,  for  they  were  all  in  an  anti-sacerdo- 
talist  direction.  The  expression,  "  the  priest  shall  first 
receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds,"  was  altered  to 
"  the  minister  shall  first  receive,  &c. " ;  the  sentence, 
"  when  he  delivereth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ" 
was  made  to  read,  "  when  he  delivereth  the  bread" ;  the 
expression  in  the  Communion  Service,  "  the  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  to 
eternal  life,"  took  this  form,  "  Take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee  and  feed  on  Him 
in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving  "  ;  and  similarly 
also  on  taking  the  cup — "  Drink  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee  and  be  thankful." 
An  Anglican  of  to-day  admits  that  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1552  "marks  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  ever  went  in  the  direction  of  com- 
promise with  those  who  held  Zwinglian  or  Calvinist 
view^s."  I 

When  we  turn  from  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  Articles 
the  same  strong  Protestant  tendency  is  clearly  manifest. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1 549  an  Act  was  passed  "  that  the 
King's  Majesty  may  nominate  and  appoint  thirty-two 
persons  to  peruse  and  make  ecclesiastical  laws."  No 
steps  were,  however,  taken  under  this  Act  till  1551 
when  a  Commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  the 
'  Wake  man,  p.  295. 
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archbishop  and  the  following  bishops  :  Goodrich, 
Ridley,  Poynet,  Coverdale,  Barlow,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
and  Scory — all  of  them,  except  perhaps  Barlow,  men 
of  deepening  Protestant  convictions.  Among  others  on 
the  Commission  along  with  the  bishops  were  John  a 
Lasco  and  Peter  Martyr,  as  foreign  Protestants  both  of 
them  Presbyterians.  At  the  head  of  the  Commission 
was,  of  course,  the  archbishop  himself  and  among  the 
works  to  which  he  applied  himself  was  the  drawing  up 
of  a  code  of  "  Articles  of  Faith  for  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England."  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  within 
the  period  allowed  by  the  Act,  he  produced  the  Forty-two 
Articles,  which  in  1 563  were  shortened  to  the  Thirty-nine. 
They  were  finally  approved  of  and  published  in  May, 
1553,  and  put  forth  by  the  king's  authority.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  Protestants  is  even  more  marked 
upon  the  Articles  than  upon  the  Prayer  Book.  They 
were  based  in  great  measure  upon  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  Article  XIX.,  defining  the  Church,  is  taken 
from  Article  VII.  of  that  Confession,  which  says  :  "The 
Church  is  a  Congregation  of  Saints  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  rightly  adminis- 
tered"  ;  Article  XXIII.,  "Of  Ministering  in  the  Congre- 
tion,"  defines  a  minister  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
Article  XIV.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  merely 
says  that  no  one  should  take  upon  himself  the  minis- 
terial office  till  he  is  lawfully  called  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation, 
which  is  no  more  than  every  Presbyterian  or  Congre- 
gationalist  would  say,  though  they  might  differ  as  to 
what  the  public  authority  ought  to  be.  Again,  Article 
XXXVI.,  "  Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers," 
simply  says  that  the  Ordinal  recently  set  forth,  which 
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indeed  was  Cranmer's  own  work,  is  sufficient  and  yet 
not  superstitious  ;  it  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  declare  that  ministers  not  epis- 
copally  ordained  are  not  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  new  Ordinal,  or  Ordination  Service,  was  published 
in  March,  1550,  after  the  first  Prayer  Book  and  before 
the  second.  The  ordinale  and  pontificale  according  to 
the  Use  of  Sarum  formed  its  groundwork,  and  a  recent 
Anglican  writer  claims  that  "  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
old  rites  were  most  carefully  retained."^  On  this  point 
we  may  fairly  refer  him  to  the  Pope,  who  in  his  "  Letter 
Apostolic  concerning  Anglican  Orders,"  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  plainly  and  authoritatively  declares  that 
the  essential  parts  were  not  retained.  This  is  what  the 
Pope  says  :  "  For  the  full  and  accurate  understanding  of 
the  Anglican  Ordinal  there  is  nothing  more  pertinent 
than  to  consider  carefully  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed  and  publicly  authorised.  The 
history  of  that  time  is  sufficiently  eloquent  as  to  the 
animus  of  the  authors  of  the  Ordinal  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  to  the  abettors  whom  they  associated  with 
themselves  from  the  heterodox  sects,  and  as  to  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  Under  a  pretext  of  returning  to  the 
primitive  form,  they  corrupted  the  liturgical  order  in 
many  ways  to  suit  the  errors  of  the  Reformers.  For 
this  reason  in  the  whole  Or-dinal  not  only  is  there  no 
clear  mention  of  the  sacrifice,  of  consecration,  of  the 
sacerdotium,  and  of  the  power  of  consecrating  and 
offering  sacrifice,  but  every  trace  of  these  things  which 
had  been  in  such  prayers  of  the  Catholic  rite  as  they 
had  not  entirely  rejected,  was  deliberately  removed  and 
struck  out." 

'  Wake  mail,  p.  287. 
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II. 
Passing,"  now  from  historic  documents  to  historic  facts, 
we  find  that  in  the  Tudor  time  the  supreme  place  in  the 
Church  was  accorded  not  to  the  bishops,  but  to  the 
Crown.  The  sixteenth  century  has  been  described  as 
the  golden  age  of  personal  government,  not  in  England 
alone  but  all  over  Europe  ;  as  a  time  when  kings 
governed  as  well  as  reigned,  and  when  "  the  king's 
will "  was  the  ultima  ratio  with  ministers,  bishops,  and 
judges  alike.  On  an  occasion  when  the  question  was 
argued  before  Henry  VIII.  as  to  whether  the  clergy 
were  really  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  law,  he  closed  the  arguments  with  the 
plain  declaration  :  "  By  the  permission  and  ordinance 
of  God  we  are  King  of  England,  and  the  kings  of 
England  in  times  past  had  never  an)-  superior  but 
God  only."  The  act  of  1531  made  the  king  absolute  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  How  it  appeared  to  out- 
siders may  be  gathered  from  the  despatches  of  Chapuys 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Under  date  February  14, 
1 531,  he  writes  that  "the  clergy  have  been  compelled,, 
under  pain  of  the  law  of  Praemunire,  to  accept  the  king 
as  head  of  the  Church,  which  implies  in  effect  as  much 
as  if  the}'  had  declared  him  Pope  of  England."  ^  A 
reference  to  the  later  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1534  will 
show  that  this  language  is  no  exaggeration.  It  begins 
by  saying  that  though  "  the  King's  Majest}-  justly  and 
rightly  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  so  is  recognised  by  the  clergy 
of  this  realm  in  their  Convocations,  }'et  nevertheless,  for 
corroboration  and  confirmation  thereof,  and  for  increase 

^  Slate  PaJ en,  1 530-1. 
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of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion  within  this  reahn  of 
England  ;  be  it  enacted  that  the  King,  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  shall  be  taken,  accepted  and  reputed  the  only 
supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England  called 
Anglicana  Eaiesia,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  honours, 
dignities,  pre-eminences,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  authori- 
ties, immunities,  profits  and  commodities  to  the  said 
dignity  of  supreme  head  of  the  same  Church  belong- 
ing and  appertaining  ;  and  that  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to 
time  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct, 
restrain,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
and  offences,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner, 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  lawfully 
be  reformed,  repressed  or  amended  most  to  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's 
religion."  The  clergy  in  Convocation  had  tried  to  soften 
the  royal  supremacy  by  the  saving  clause — "  as  far  as  the 
law  of  Christ  may  permit,"  but  these  words  were  omitted 
in  the  Act  which  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  powers  of  all  "  manner  of  spiritual 
authority "  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  was 
absolute  and  complete. 

The  authority  thus  comprehensively  claimed  was  no 
mere  formal  thing.  In  the  Convocation  of  1536,  for  the 
first  time,  the  king's  lay  vicar-general,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, appeared  and  took  his  seat  next  the  archbishop, 
and  signed  documents,  so  far  as  appears,  even  before 
him.  The  previous  year  also  Cromwell,  in  his  capacit}' 
as  the  king's  vicegerent  and  vicar-general,  was  directed 
to  make  a  visitation  of  the  whole  clergy,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  inhibition  was  issued  to  the  bishops  for- 
bidding   them    to    exercise  any   jurisdiction    while    the 
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visitation  was  pending.  When  the  rights  of  jurisdiction 
were  again  transferred  to  them,  they  were  given  as 
rights  emanating  from  the  Crown  and  subject  to  recall. 
The  commission  of  the  King  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
is  dated  October  14,  1535,  and  gives  him  authority  to 
ordain,  institute,  collate,  invest,  and  remove  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford.  A  similar  commission  for  the 
exercise  of  episcopal  functions  was  taken  cut  by  Bonner, 
as  bishop  of  London,  in  1539,  which  Burnet  has  printed 
in  his  Collection  of  Records  (iii.  14);  and  it  is  said 
that  even  the  archbishop  himself  took  out  such  com- 
mission also.  Thus  the  most  comprehensive  powers 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  sovereign  and  his  lay 
vicar-general,  who  thu^  "  as  a  matter  of  law  invaded  the 
region  of  hitherto  exclusively  clerical  rights  in  a  manner 
never  before  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church." 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  Six  Articles.  These 
were  in  all  probability  Henry's  own  composition,  repre- 
sented exactly  his  own  opinions,  and  were  rightly 
regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  reactionary.  In  the  case 
of  these  Articles  the  supreme  headship  was  shown  to  be 
a  reality  indeed.  An  emphatic  and  authoritative  state- 
ment of  doctrine  was  introduced  into  Parliament  as 
*'the  king's  will,"  a  penal  clause  added  because  it  is 
"  the  king's  will,"  and  it  becomes  the  law  of  England 
binding  upon  clergy  no  less  than  laity.  Yet  all  that 
Convocation  had  to  do  with  it  was  that  they  were 
simply  asked  whether  they  approved  of  the  doctrines. 
Even  the  ordinary  forms  of  legislation  in  use  in  Convo- 
cation were  omitted.  The  vicegerent  comes  and  asks 
what  the  members  think  of  the  doctrine,  and  that  is  all, 
and  if  there  was  any  deliberation  it  took  place  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  lay  vicar-general.' 

'  Child's  Church  and  Stale  under  tlic  'J'luforx,  y.  84. 
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During  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  the  authority  of 
the  king  was  exercised  by  the  Council  of  State.  This 
was  not  less  Erastian  than  Henry  himself  had  been.  At 
its  very  first  sitting  (February  2,  1547)  an  order  was 
made  that  the  bishops  should  renew  their  commissions. 
In  this  way  the>'  were  shown  that  they  held  their 
authority  simply  from  the  Crown,  and  their  episcopate, 
in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  was  treated  as  only 
a  creation  of  the  royal  pleasure.  Their  appointments 
were  held  to  be  ended  by  the  death  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  were  now  renewed  by  letters  patent,  and  to 
be  continued  during  good  behaviour. 

Passing  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Church 
of  England  was  practically  made  what  she  has  since 
remained,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  Queen 
retained  the  same  absolute  power  in  the  Church  which 
had  been  claimed  in  previous  reigns.  By  the  Acts  of 
1559  the  Acts  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  and  of  the  Sub- 
mission of  the  Clergy,  which  had  been  repealed  in  Mary's 
time,  were  restored  in  full,  except  that  the  Queen,  while 
retaining  the  reality,  declined  the  title  of  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  branches,  sentences  and  words  of 
the  said  several  Acts  were  to  extend  as  fully  and 
largely  to  the  new  Queen  as  they  ever  did  to  her  High- 
ness's  father  ;  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  pre- 
eminences, spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  were  united  and 
annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  as  before. 

Elizabeth  was  not  slow  to  use  the  power  she  claimed. 
Even  before  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  restored 
she  proceeded  by  proclamation  to  "  tune  the  pulpits." 
She  charged  and  commanded  (December  27,  1558;  "  as 
well  those  that  be  called  to  ministry  in  the  Church  as 
all  others,  that  they  do  forbear  to  preach  or  teach,  or  to 
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give  audience  to  any  manner  of  doctrine  or  preaching, 
other  than  to  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day  and  to 
the  Ten  Commandments,  without  exposition  or  addition 
of  any  manner,  sense  or  meaning  to  be  applied  and 
added."  In  a  series  of  Injunctions  issued  by  the  Queen 
the  following  year,  to  be  observed  under  penalty  by  her 
subjects,  she  commanded  that  "  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
having  the  cure  of  souls  should  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
wit,  knowledge,  and  learning,"  preach  four  times  a  year, 
at  least,  against  all  usurped  and  foreign  power  ;  that  they 
should  once  a  month,  at  least,  purely  and  sincerely 
declare  the  Word  of  God,  and  exhort  their  hearers  to 
works  of  faith,  mercy  and  charity,  and  against  pilgrim- 
ages, setting  up  of  candles,  praying  with  beads  and 
such  like  superstitions.  She  further  enjoins  that  in  order 
"  that  the  vice  of  damnable  despair  may  be  clearly  taken 
away,  and  that  firm  belief  and  steadfast  hope  may  be 
surely  conceived  of  all  their  parishioners,  being  in  any 
danger,  the  clergy  shall  learn  and  have  always  in  readi- 
ness such  comfortable  places  and  sentences  of  Scripture 
as  do  set  forth  the  mercy,  benefits  and  goodness  of 
Almighty  God  towards  all  penitent  and  believing 
persons." 

When  the  Articles  were  revised  for  publication  in 
1563  she  modified  them  herself  both  by  insertion  and 
exclusion.  Dr.  Lamb  ^  has  shown  that  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  she  alone  was  the  author  of  the  words  in 
Article  XX  :  "  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith." 
For  the  clause  was  inserted  there  in  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  Articles  which  was  issued  under  the  Queen's 

'  Historical  Account   of  t lie    Tliirly-ninc  Articles  fron    1 553-1 571,    by 
John  Lamb,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  Canil)ri(lge,  1S29. 
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authority  in  1563,  and  was  inserted  after  the  Articles 
had  passed  the  Convocation  and  before  they  could  be 
published  with  authority.  According  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Submission,  in  order  to  their  having 
authority,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Great  Seal  should 
be  attached  to  them,  and  to  get  this  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  It  is  known  that  she  kept  the 
book  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  before  sending  it  forth  she 
appended  to  it  a  statement  that  she  had  assented  to  it 
"  after  diligent  reading  and  scrutiny  by  herself." 

In  1566  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  the  making  and 
consecrating  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  this 
realm  to  be  good,  lawful,  and  perfect ;  this  Act  alleging 
that  the  Queen,  "  by  her  supreme  power  and  authority 
hath  DISPENSED  with  all  causes  or  doubts  of  any  imper- 
fection or  disability  that  can  or  may  in  any  way  be 
objected  against  the  same."  Clerical  orders  of  doubtful 
sort  guaranteed  and  made  valid  by  royal  dispensation 
must  be  somewhat  startling  to  believers  in  Apostolical 
Succession,  yet  the  Act  of  8  Eliz.  c.  i.  remains  to  show 
that  such  things  were  not  unknown  in  the  days  when 
the  Anglican  Church  was  in  the  process  of  being  made 
what  she  has  now  become. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  the 
formative  force  in  shaping  the  Church  of  England,  and 
all  that  her  bishops  could  do  was  to  stand  by  and  let 
her  have  her  way.  Bishop  Jewel,  writing  from  Salis- 
bury to  his  friend  Bullinger  in  1566,  has  to  say  :  "  I 
wish  that  all,  ev^en  the  slightest  vestiges  of  popery  might 
be  removed  from  our  churches,  and  above  all  from  our 
minds.  But  the  Queen  at  this  time  is  unable  to  endure 
the  least  alteration  in  matters  of  religion."  '     All  through 

'  Zuriik  Letters,  1558-1579,  p.  149. 
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her  reiy;n  her  impetuous  will  was  paramount.  Convoca- 
tion she  made  light  of,  and  the  bishops  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  browbeaten  if  they  dared  to  cross  her  path. 
In  1576,  for  example,  she  commanded  Archbishop 
Grindal  to  put  a  stop  to  the  religious  exercises  known 
as  "  prophes}-ings,"  \\'hich  were  conferences  of  the  clergy 
on  portions  of  Scripture.  The  ministers  of  a  certain 
division  each  ga\'e  in  turn  his  explanation  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture  agreed  on  beforehand,  and  then  the  mode- 
rator summed  up  the  observations  made  and  gave  what 
he  held  to  be  the  true  sense.  Grindal  was  unwilling  to 
suppress  these  exercises.  He  thought  they  did  the 
ministers  good  and  the  people  too,  who  came  in  great 
numbers  to  hear  and  learn.  He  therefore  declined  to 
obey  the  Queen's  command,  respectfully  giving  his 
reasons,  but  it  cost  him  his  place  as  archbishop.  For 
he  was  sequestered  for  six  months  in  June,  1577,  on 
account  of  non-compliance,  and  confined  to  his  house. 
He  afterwards  submitted.  Still  he  remained  a  nominal 
primate,  without  influence  or  power,  until  1583,  when  he 
died;  and  this  though  in  1580  sixteen  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  petitioned  for  his  restoration, 
but  in  vain.  There  was  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  side 
and  absolute  submission  on  the  other.  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Cox,  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  Queen 
wished  him  to  give  up  his  palace  in  Holborn  to  a 
favourite  of  hers.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  on  his 
refusal,  she,  with  a  round  oath,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  as  she  had  frocked  him  she  would  unfrock  him 
unless  he  gave  way,  and  eventually  give  way  he  did. 

The  age  of  the  Tudors  was  the  age  of  imperiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the   subject.     Even  strong   men  were   carried  along 
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with  the  stream.  In  1536,  for  example,  Miles  Coverdale 
dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Bible  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  that  dedication  he  plainly  said  that  the  Scripture 
declared  most  abundantly  that  the  office  and  authorit}- 
given  unto  kings  is  above  all  powers, "  let  them  be  Popes 
or  Cardinals  or  whatsoever  they  will."  In  courtier-like 
fashion  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  When  your  Grace's  subjects 
read  your  letters,  or  begin  to  talk  or  commune  of  your 
Highness  the}'  move  their  bonnets  for  a  sign  or  token 
of  reverence  unto  your  Grace,  as  to  the  most  sovereign 
lord  and  head  under  God,  which  no  man  useth  to  do 
unto  an}-  bishop."  B}'  way  of  parallel  to  this,  let  us 
pass  from  1536  to  1588,  from  Henr}'  to  Elizabeth,  from 
Miles  Coverdale  to  Dr.  Hammond.  Hammond  was 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London  and  an  acti\-e 
member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  Men 
were  beginning  to  talk  in  tentative  fashion  of  the 
Divine  right  of  bishops,  and  Lord  Burleigh  referred  the 
matter  to  him  for  judgement.  As  a  Church  authorit}", 
and  in  judicial  fashion,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  name  of  bishops  as  importing  superiorit}'  committed 
to  a  minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  over  man}' 
Churches  and  pastors  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  the  names  of  episcopus  and  presbyter 
imported  one  function,  so  that  he  that  was  a  pastor 
or  elder  was  also  bishop,  and  the  bishop  in  like  sort 
called  elder,  and  therefore  the  name  of  episeopus  being 
no  name  of  distinction  in  office  from  the  elder,  could  not 
import  superiority  over  elders.  "  For  m}-  part,"  he  sa}-s, 
"  I  could  }'et  never  find  one  jot  that  signified  a  special 
authority  of  bishops  and  another  of  elders."  As  to  the 
Divine  ri^ht  of  bishoos.  he  adds  :  "  I  think   shortlv  thus  : 
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appoint  under-officers  in  the  execution  of  that  govern- 
ment which  he  hath  in  ecclesiastical  causes  as  well  as 
he  may  do  in  civil  matters,  for  the  reason  is  all  one  in 
them  both.  .  .  .  The  bishops  of  our  realm  do  not  (so 
far  as  I  ever  yet  heard),  nor  may  not,  claim  to  them- 
selves any  other  authority  than  is  given  them  by  the 
statute  of  25  Hen.  VIII.,  recited  in  the  first  year  of 
her  Majesty's  reign,  or  by  other  statutes  of  this  land, 
neither  is  it  reasonable  they  should  make  any  other 
claim,  for  if  it  had  pleased  her  Majesty  to  have  used 
no  bishops  at  all,  we  could  not  have  complained  justly 
of  any  defect  in  our  Church  ;  or  if  it  had  liked  them 
to  limit  the  authority  of  bishops  to  shorter  terms,  they 
might  not  have  said  they  had  any  wrong."  ^ 

in. 

Thus  Erastian  principles  prevailed  in  high  places,  and 
the  bishops  were  subject  to  great  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  Still,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
spite  of  such  pressure  they  themselves  were  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  as  now  understood, 
and  held  to  it  as  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  To 
show  that  this  was  not  the  case  we  will  now  recall  the 
known  opinions  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops  and  divines, 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  thing  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  for  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  Episcopate  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  men  who  went  out  were  all  Romanists, 
while  the  men  who  took  their  places  were  all  pronounced 
Reformers.  The  new  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into 
force  on  Midsummer  Day,  1559,  and,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  fifteen  of  tho.se  who  had  been  bishops  under 

'    Historical  .MSS.  Commifmion  —//a(/ie/d I/ouse  J/SS.  III.,  754. 
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Mary,  and  were  therefore  papists,  refused  to  stultify 
themselves  by  abjuring  the  Pope  once  more.  The  only 
man  who  faced  about  was  Anthony  Kitchin,  bishop  of 
Llandaff.  As  the  precursor  of  the  celebrated  Vicar  of 
Bray  he  contrived  to  continue  in  possession  of  his 
bishopric  from  1545  to  1567,  accommodating  himself 
to  all  the  changes  introduced,  and  taking  all  the  incon- 
gruous oaths  required  by  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  was  the  only  exception,  however.  The 
rest  of  the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  while  others  of 
them  had  died  previously,  so  that  the  episcopal  bench 
was  cleared,  and  twenty  new  bishops  were  created  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  new  men  thus  brought  in  had  for 
the  most  part  been  exiles  during  the  persecutions  of 
Mary's  reign,  and  during  their  residence  at  Frankfort, 
Zurich,  and  Geneva  had  come  into  closest  relations 
of  friendship  with  the  German  and  Swiss  Protestant 
Reformers,  a  friendship  which  was  still  continued  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  when  the  time  of  exile  was 
over,  as  the  ZiiricJi  Letters  remain  to  testify.  The  men 
who  came  back  and  filled  the  offices  of  the  Church  under 
Elizabeth  were — to  give  Milton's  description  of  them — 
"  the  pastors  of  the  saints  and  confessors  who  had 
suffered  and  died  for  evangelical  truth.  They  had  fled 
from  the  blood  persecution,  and  had  gathered  up  at 
length  their  scattered  members  into  many  congre- 
gations. These  were  the  true  Protestant  divines  of 
England,  our  fathers  in  the  faith  we  hold.''^ 

Thus,  then,  the  question  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Elizabethan  divines  is  reduced  within  comparatively 
narrow  comoass.     The  bench  of  bishoos  was  not  under 
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Elizabeth  what  it  had  been  under  Heiir)-  VIII.,  a  mass 
of  conflicting'  elements,  Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Shaxton, 
and  Latimer  pulling  all  in  the  direction  of  Protestant 
reform,  while  Gardner,  Stokesly,  Tonstal,  Longland, 
and  Sherburne  were  working  against  them  all  they 
could  for  the  papacy.  Under  Elizabeth  the  opinions 
of  the  bishops  were  all  one  way,  and  they  were  almost 
all  of  them  in  doctrine  Zvvinglian  or  Calvinist.  The 
best  known  and  most  influential  among  them  were 
Parker,  Barlow,  Cox,  Grindal,  Parkhurst,  Scambler, 
Jewel,  Home,  Sandy,  and  Pilkington.  Parker  was 
Elizabeth's  first  archbishop,  and  while  a  strict  con- 
formist and  a  rigid  enforcer  of  conformity,  he  was  a 
thorough  Protestant.  In  his  Cambridge  days  we  find 
him  intimately  associated  with  a  little  band  of  students 
in  the  University  who  were  inspired  by  Luther's 
writings,  and  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  the 
Reformation  in  England.  Among  these  were  the 
martyrs,  Thomas  Bilney  and  Hugh  Latimer,  with  whom 
Parker  formed  a  permanent  friendship.  After  he  was 
raised  to  power  he  renewed  the  correspondence  which 
Cranmer  had  carried  on  with  John  Calvin,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  uniting"  all  the  Reformed  Churches  into 
one  communion.  During  the  time  Martin  Bucer  was 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  Parker  lived 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  him,  was  appointed 
one  of  his  executors,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
In  July,  1559,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  his  consecration  acquired  exceptional  importance 
from  the  fact  that  on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time 
the  Roman  ritual  was  not  observed.  Of  the  four 
bishops  who  took  part  in  his  consecration  Barlow  and 
Hodgkin  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  Sarum 
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rite,  and  Scory  and  Coverdale  according  to  the  Ordinal 
of  1550.  Barlow  was  the  bishop  who  consecrated,  the 
others  according  to  use  and  wont,  merel}'  assisting. 
So  that  Barlow's  Orders  are  a  subject  of  profound 
interest  to  those  ecclesiastics  who  lay  great  stress  on 
Orders.  He  consecrated  Parker,  and  a  few  days  later 
Parker  consecrated  eleven  other  bishops,  so  that,  so  far 
as  Apostolical  Succession  is  concerned,  Anglican  Orders 
from  that  day  to  this  may  be  said  to  hang  by  Barlow, 
and  Barlow  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  person  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mind.  Before  the  Reformation  came  in 
he  held  high  preferment  among  the  Austin  Canons,  and 
yet  became  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  Lutheran 
opinions  in  England,  and  wrote  tracts  against  the 
Roman  Church.  Then,  in  1531,  he  published  an  anti- 
Lutheran  book — a  dialogue  on  the  Lutheran  factions. 
Again,  in  1535,  he  had  become  a  zealous  Reformer,  and 
while  he  was  away  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  along  with  Lord  Robert  Howard, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  yet  before  he  left 
Scotland  he  was  translated  to  St.  David's  without 
having  exercised  any  episcopal  function.  On  a  short 
visit  to  London  his  election  was  confirmed  in  Bow- 
Church,  after  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Scot- 
land. The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  record 
of  his  consecration  in  Cranmer's  registers,  nor  is  there 
any  in  his  own  register  at  St.  David's.  The  Roman 
Catholics  to  this  day,  therefore,  affirm  that  Barlow 
never  was  consecrated, '  and  all  that  the  Anglican  can 
reply  is,  that  he  zvas  consecrated,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  exercised  episcopal  functions  and  sat  in 
the   House    of  Lords  ;  but   that  in   troublous  times  the 
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registers  were  carelessly  kept,  and  so  there  is  no  entry. 
]^ut  this  vexed  question  we  may  leave  to  be  debated 
b\'  the  two  contending  parties,  Anglican  and  Roman. 
The  point  which  interests  us  in  this  inquiry,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  intention,  is  this,  Did  Barlow,  in  his 
Elizabethan  days,  believe  in  Apostolical  Succession  in 
the  sense  of  conveying  apostolic  grace  ?  We  venture 
to  think  he  did  not.  For  these  reasons  :  first,  during  the 
Marian  exile  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Embden  in  East  Frisia,  which  had  been 
founded  by  John  a  Lasco,  a  Presbyterian,  and  of  which 
John  a  Lasco  had  been  minister  before  him  ;  and  next, 
according  to  his  own  words  he  did  not  believe  conse- 
cration to  be  necessary.  In  a  sermon  of  his  he  says  : 
"  If  the  King's  Grace,  being  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  Plngland,  did  choose,  denominate,  and  elect  any 
layman  (being  learned)  to  be  a  bishop,  that  he,  so 
chosen  (without  mention  being  made  of  an}-  Orders) 
should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  he  is,  or  the  best  in 
England."  In  the  same  sermon  he  expresses  the 
further  revolutionary  opinion  that  "  wheresoever  two 
or  three  simple  persons,  as  cobblers  and  weavers,  are 
in  company,  and  elected  in  the  name  of  God,  there  is 
the  true  Church  of  God." 

We  can  onl)'  briefll}-  glance  at  the  opinions  of  the 
rest  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  both  Scambler,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
Bentham,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  had  been 
ministers  of  a  church  in  London  in  Mar)-'s  time  which 
had  deacons  to  look  after  the  poor,  which  kept  a 
register  of  its  members,  met  to  choose  its  own  officers, 
and  exercised  discipline  within  its  own  borders,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  to-day. 
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Further,  both  Scamblcr  and  Scor)',  bishop  of  Hereford, 
had  during  the  Marian  times  been  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Embden,  of  which  Barlow  ^vas 
at  one  time  minister  also,  as  we  have  alread}'  seen. 
Richard  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  refused  to  minister  in  the 
Queen's  Chapel  because  she  retained  the  crucifix  and 
lights.  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  and  successivel)' 
archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury,  had  once  been 
chaplain  to  Ridley  the  martyr,  and  lost  his  place  by 
trying  to  maintain  the  Puritan  exercises  which  the 
queen  disliked.  Miles  Coverdale  showed  by  his  writings 
how  strong  a  Puritan  he  was,  and  when  he  came  to  take 
part  in  Parker's  consecration  he  came  in  a  simple 
woollen  dress.  John  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  the  man  \\\\o  at  Merton  College  imbued  John 
Jewel  with  his  own  intense  Protestant  beliefs,  was  one 
of  the  Marian  exiles  at  Zurich,  and  in  Elizabeth's  time 
encouraged  Nonconformist  practices  among  his  clergy 
and  refused  to  suppress  the  Puritan  prophesyings  in 
his  diocese.  James  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote 
an  earnest  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  favour  of 
discontinuing  the  prescribed  clerical  vestments,  and  in 
1 567  carried  out  the  injunctions  for  the  removal  of 
superstitious  books  and  ornaments,  and  the  defacing 
idolatrous  figures  from  the  Church  plate,  with  great 
rigour.  As  to  Bishop  Jewel,  it  is  scarcely  possible  ta 
put  his  Protestant  views  too  strongly.  Writing  to  his 
friend  Peter  Martyr  in  1559  he  says:  "Our  papists 
oppose  us  most  spitefully,  and  none  more  obstinately  than 
those  who  ha\'e  abandoned  us.  This  it  is  to  have  once 
tasted  of  the  Mass !  He  who  drinks  of  it  is  mad. 
Depart  from  it  all  }-e  who  value  a  sound  mind  :  he  who- 
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■"The  scenic  apparatus  of  Divine  worship  is  now  under 
agitation  ;  and  those  very  things  which  you  and  I  have 
so  often  laughed  at  are  now  seriously  and  solemnly 
entertained  by  certain  persons,  as  if  the  Christian 
religion  could  not  exist  without  something  tawdry. 
Our  minds  indeed  are  not  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
make  these  fooleries  of  much  importance."  .As  to  the 
sacraments,  Jewel  was  wholly  Zwinglian.  In  a  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  he  plainly  said  that  the  true  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  and  that  all  other  uses  are  abuses.  The  benefits 
of  Christ,  said  he,  are  applied  to  us  by  faith  and  not 
by  the  massing  priest.  His  Apology  for  the  Chuirk 
of  England  was  adopted  as  a  statement  of  the 
Anglican  position  in  the  "  Harmonia  Confessionum  "  of 
1581,  and  a  proposal  was  endorsed  by  Parker  that  it 
should  be  bound  with  the  Catechism  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  be  regarded  as  authoritative. ^ 
It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  Church  as  re-established  under  Elizabeth.  It 
defines  "Catholic"  as  that  which  is  not  shut  up  to  one 
nation  as  the  Jewish  dispensation  was.  .As  to  the 
divisions  among  Protestants,  unity  is  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  truth.  There  was  perfect  unity  among  the 
Israelites  when  they  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  and 
am(jng  the  murderers  of  Christ  there  was  the  greatest 
consent.  .As  to  those  who  are  always  laying  stress 
upon  the  true  Church — b\'  the  true  Church  "  these 
folks  "  mean  themselves,  like  those  of  old  time  who  said 
"  The  temple  of  the  Lord — the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  or 
like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  which  cracked  that 
they  were  Abraham's  Children.     Thus  with  a  gay  and 

'  Slrype's  Ainials  I.  i.  474. 
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jolly  show  deceive  they  the  simple,  and  seek  to  choke 
us  with  the  very  name  of  the  Church."  God's  grace, 
Jewel  says,  is  not  promised  to  sees  and  successions,  but 
to  them  that  fear  God.  In  his  controversy  with  Harding 
the  Jesuit,  referring  to  the  scandalous  lives  of  some 
of  the  Popes,  he  says,  "  This  is  M.  Harding's  holy 
Succession.  Though  faith  fall,  yet  Succession  must 
hold.  For  unto  such  Succession  God  hath  bound  the 
Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  But  St.  Paul  saith,  '  Faith  cometh  ' 
(not  by  Succession,  but)  '  by  hearing ;  and  hearing 
cometh '  (not  of  legacie  or  inheritance  from  bishop  to 
bishop,  but)  '  of  the  Word  of  God.'  .  .  .  Succession  you 
say  is  the  chief  way  for  any  Christian  man  to  avoid 
Antichrist.  I  grant  you,  if  you  mean  Succession  of 
Doctrine."  No  wonder  that  so  pronounced  a  Tractarian 
as  Hurrell  Froude  exclaimed,  "  I  am  weary  of  Jewell," 
and  that  he  wrote  to  Keble  in  1834,  saying,  "  As  to 
the  Reformers  I  think  worse  and  worse  of  them.  Jewell 
was  what  you  would  call  '  an  irreverent  Dissenter.' 
His  Defence  of  the  Apology  disgusted  me  more 
than  almost  any  work    I   have  read."  ^ 

Dr.  Abbott  says  that  at  a  time  in  Newman's  life  when 
he  knew  extremely  little  about  the  Anglican  writers, 
in  a  letter  to  Rickardo,  he  suggested  the  plan  of 
"  taking  as  a  whole "  their  writings  and  finding  in 
them  "  the  English  Church,"  and  that  Rickardo,  who 
really  did  know  them,  was  of  opinion  that  "we  shall 
employ  them  to  most  purpose  by  keeping  them  con- 
stantly in  our  sight  and  out  of  other  people's."  ^  At 
a  later  stage  of  Newman's  progress,  Abbott  says  that 
"he  accused  the  Anglican  divines  (whom  he  had  never 

*  Remains,  iii.  407,  i.  379,  1838. 
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seriously  studied)  of  having  '  taken  him  in,'  and  threw 
upon  them  the  blame  that  was  wholly  due  to  himself/ 
In  1833  he  speaks  of  a  "return,"  not  to  the  Mediaeval 
Church  of  England,  but  "  to  the  seventeenth  century." 
He  did  not  quite  know  how  far  back  to  return.  He 
had  only  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  to  be,  "  not  to 
the  sixteenth  century — not  to  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation." Certainly,  if  Newman  wished  to  find  a 
belief  in  Apostolical  Succession  among  the  divines  of 
the  Anglican  Church  he  was  well  advised  in  keeping 
clear  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Reformation 
Church. 

IV. 

In  seeking  further  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  in  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church,  let 
us  now  trace  the  policy  of  that  Church  in  relation  to 
foreign  Protestant  Churches  and  Presbyterian  Orders. 

Not  merely  convincing  but  overwhelming  is  the 
evidence  that  from  1552  onwards  the  English  Church 
regarded  herself  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  one 
with  the  Swiss  Churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  and 
that  her  leaders  claimed  brotherhood  and  sympathy 
with  the  Protestant  leaders  in  Switzerland  and  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Much  of  this  evidence  has  come  before 
us  already,  and  we  now  pass  to  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  case  of  those  Foreign  Churches  which  in  times 
of  persecution  were  settled  in  this  country,  and  were 
recognised  and  received  to  protection  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  the  civil  authorities.  These  Churches 
were  to  be  found  in  London,  Norwich,  and  Canterbury, 
also  at  the  ports  where  the  refugees  first  landed,  such 
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as  Southampton,  Sandwich,  Rye,  and  Winchelsea  ;  at 
Yarmouth,  where  they  established  their  fishing  station  ; 
and  at  Colchester,  Coventry,  Maidstone,  Stamford, 
Thetford,  Glastonbury,  and  other  inland  towns  where 
they  carried  on  their  cloth  manufacture.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  Presbyterian  communities  were  not 
merely  connived  at,  but  recognised  in  the  most  formal 
manner.  The  leader  of  these  people  in  the  first  instance 
was  John  a  Lasco,  or  Laski,  the  son  of  Jaroslaw,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Lask,  whose  brother  John  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen,  Cracow,  and  it  was  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  residence  that  John  a  Lasco  was  educated. 
After  becoming  a  Protestant  the  latter  established  a 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Embden,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  persecution  found  his  way  to  England.  Arriving 
here  in  1548,  a  Lasco  was  received  with  great  favour 
both  by  the  king  and  the  archbishop.  For  eight 
months  he  was  Cranmer's  guest  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  Commission  of 
1 5  5 1  appointed  "  to  peruse  and  make  ecclesiastical 
laws." 

In  1550  John  a  Lasco  obtained  the  King's  Letters 
Patent  constituting  the  Dutch  Church  in  London  a 
corpus  corporatuni  et  politicum ;  assigning  to  them  the 
grand  and  effective  church  of  the  Austin  Friars  in 
the  City  of  London  ;  appointing  Walter  Deloen  and 
Martin  Flanders  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  Dutch 
or  Flemish  part  of  the  congregation,  and  Frangois  de 
la  Riviere  and  Richard  Francois  of  the  French,  placing 
the  whole  under  the  care  of  John  a  Lasco  as  super- 
intendent ;  and  further  charging  all  mayors  and  alder- 
men,   together    with    all    other    archbishops,    bishops, 
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and  Churches  to  use  and  exercise  their  own  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  their  own  peculiar  discipline  without 
hindrance,  disturbance,  or  interference,  any  statute, 
proclamation,  or  injunction  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.i  The  number  of  these  people  increasing,  a 
second  place  of  worship  was  granted  for  the  French- 
speaking  part  of  the  refugees,  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital  in  Threadneedle  Street.  It  is 
anticipating  a  later  time,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  sanction  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  granted  to  the  exiles  the  free  use  of  the 
Under  Croft,  or  Crypt,  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which 
extends  under  the  choir  and  high  altar,  and  is  of 
considerable  extent.  Here  the  "  gentle  and  profitable 
strangers,"  as  the  archbishop  styled  them,  not  only 
celebrated  their  worship  and  taught  their  children,  but 
set  up  their  looms  and  carried  on  their  several  trades.^ 

Under  the  Marian  persecution  these  Protestants,  like 
others,  had  to  flee  the  realm,  and  their  Churches  were 
broken  up.  When  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they 
returned  and  asked  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter 
granted  by  Edward  VI.,  it  was  refused  on  political 
grounds.  But  though  the  queen  refused  to  renew  their 
Charter,  she  handed  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars 
to  the  bishop  of  London  for  their  use,  and  placed  their 
various  churches  under  the  superintendency  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  at  the  same  time  leaving  them 
free  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons, 
and  in  the  use  of  their  own  forms  of  worship.  So  frank 
was  the  feeling  between  these  people  and  their  neigh- 

'  This  document  (in  Latin)  is  printed  by  .Burnet  in  his  Collection  of 
Records,  but  the  original,  on  vellum,  has  recently  been  found  among  the 
archives  of  the  London-Dutch  Church. 

-  ^\-m}i^'^  Huguenots  and  their  Settlements,  1867. 
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bours  that  there  were  occasions  when  ministers  ordained 
in  the  EngHsh  Church  became  ministers  in  the  Dutch 
or  French  Churches,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Calan- 
drinus  ;  and  there  were  occasions  also  when  these 
foreigners  had  the  use  of  EngHsh  churches  when  their 
own  were  under  repair.  As  late  as  1702  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  instituted  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
of  Walloon  strangers  meeting  in  the  quaint  chapel  of 
"  God's  House "  in  Southampton,  M.  Cougot,  to  the 
rectory  of  Millbrook  in  that  town.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1721  he  was  both  rector  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Millbrook  and  minister  of  the  French  Presby- 
terian congregation  meeting  in  "  God's  House."  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  placed  the 
various  foreign  Churches  in  this  country  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
dioceses.  This  superintendence  was  by  no  means  a 
merely  nominal  thing,  for,  as  facts  clearly  show,  many 
of  the  bishops  took  a  very  active  interest  in  their  affairs. 
For  example,  when  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Walloon  Church  in  London  in 
1560,  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London,  joined  this  com- 
munity in  sending  a  request  to  Calvin  in  Geneva  asking 
him  to  send  them  a  pastor,  in  response  to  which  Nicholas 
de  Gallars  was  sent  to  undertake  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, and  received  the  bishop's  authority.  The 
same  year  also  Grindal  officially  excommunicated 
Hadrian  Haemstede,  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Church,  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  addressing  the 
document  "  to  all  ministers  of  churches  in  our  diocese, 
and  especially  to  Petrus  Deelen,  minister  of  the  Flemish 

'    History  of  Soiithaiiifttoii.  hv  \.  Silvpster  Davie';.  M.A..  F.S.  A..  t8S^  : 
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Church,"  the  document  running  thus  :  "  We  therefore 
command  you  on  our  authority  to  excommunicate  the 
said  Adrian."  The  following  April  action  was  further 
taken  against  those  who  sympathised  with  Haemstede, 
the  record  being  in  this  form  :  "  Acted  before  the  bishop 
of  London,  19  April  1561,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Flemish  and  French  Churches,  and 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham."  In  November  1561  again,  Grindal  wrote 
to  the  Senate  of  Frankfort,  introducing  to  them  Godfried 
Wing,  one  of  the  Reformed  ministers,  and  therefore  a 
Presbyterian,  as  a  learned,  devout  man  who  has  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Flanders  and  whom  they  will  find  most 
acceptable.  He  also  sent  his  own  servant,  Martin  Van 
Dalen,  with  a  letter  to  the  London  Church  saying  that 
he  wished  this  man  to  be  received  among  them  as 
understanding  English  but  imperfectly.  He  adds  that 
an  examination  will  show  what  the  man  knows  of 
religion,  and  as  to  his  character,  he  has  served  him 
creditably  for  about  a  year.  Subsequently  decrees  were 
issued  by  Grindal,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Dutch  Archives,  deahng  with  certain  persons  who 
absented  themselves  from  the  services  of  the  London 
Dutch  Church,  and  requiring  them  to  send  in  their  names 
to  the  ministers  and  elders,  and  declare  their  allegiance. 
They  are  required  also  to  ask  the  Bishop's  forgiveness, 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  favour 
their  Church  with  his  protection  ;  to  cement  their  con- 
cord they  are  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  take 
part  therein  with  purified  minds. 

The  active  part  taken  in  the  arrangements  of  these 
Churches  by  Bishop  Grindal  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessors.     In    1 58 1,   in   the   case   of  a    complaint    made 
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against  the  superintendents  of  the  Church  by  Lewes 
Tirrey,  Ayhner,  bishop  of  London,  requests  them  to 
content  the  man  or  else  make  their  personal  appear- 
ances before  him  within  six  days.  In  161 1  the  ministers 
and  elders  petitioned  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
against  disorderly  members  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions, who,  dissatisfied  with  their  discipline,  had  taken 
the  sacrament  in  the  parish  churches  without  being 
reconciled  with  God  and  the  several  congregations  they 
had  offended.  They  pray  the  archbishop  to  order  that 
persons  who  voluntarily  join  their  congregations  shall 
submit  to  their  orders  and  censures.  In  a  similar  case 
the  bishop  of  London  confirmed  the  discipline  of  the 
Dutch  Churches  of  London  and  Colchester,  ordering 
that  none  of  their  members  should  be  received  to  holy 
communion  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  until  the  bishop 
was  satisfied  they  were  not  trying  to  escape  ecclesiastical 
censure  among  their  own  people.  In  1621  Archbishop 
Abbot  gave  full  power  "  to  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch 
Congregation  in  London,  or  any  whom  they  may  appoint, 
to  celebrate  Divine  Service,  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
and  administer  the  Holy  Sacraments  (if  need  shall 
require)  either  in  the  parish  church  of  Mortlake,  or  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  Knt,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  place."  As  late  as  1821  William  Howley, 
then  bishop  of  London,  interposed  in  a  quarrel  between 
two  of  the  ministers  of  the  London-Dutch  Church  and 
restored  harmony,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  community.!     f  o  these  particulars  may  be  added 

'  EcclesiiE  Londino-Batavic  Anhivvin.  Edidit  Joannes  Henricus  Hessels, 
Camb.,  1889.  The  particulars  given  above  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the 
original  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  London-Dutch  Church. 
These  documents  have  been  edited  with  the  most  painstaking  care  by  J. 
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the  fact  that  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662 
provides  "  that  the  penalties  of  the  Act  shall  not  extend 
to  the  foreigners  or  aliens  of  the  foreign  Reformed 
Churches  allowed  or  to  be  allowed  by  the  King's 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  in  England."  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  these  Presbyterian  com- 
munities were  regarded  as  being  more  or  less  within 
the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  turn  our  thoughts  in 
another  direction.  In  his  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey  (ii.  23) 
Canon  Liddon  says  that  "the  Channel  Islands,  from 
various  causes,  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism 
for  three  centuries."  The  explanation  of  that  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  other  facts  deserving  our  careful 
attention,  as  throwing  light  on  what  was  really  Anglican 
opinion  on  Apostolical  Succession. 

The  facts  referred  to  may  be  found  more  fully  set 
forth  in  a  history  of  Jersey,  published  by  Philip  Falle 
in  1694,'^  but  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  great  numbers  of  French 
Protestants  fled  for  sanctuary  from  persecution  from 
France  to  the  Channel  Islands,  where  they  became 
possessed  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Heliers,  where 
one  of  their  number,  Sieur  de  la  Repaudiere,  a  French 
minister,  preached  and  administered  the  sacrament  after 
the  manner  of  Geneva.  After  a  little  time  a  formal 
deputation  waited  on  the  Queen,  asking  leave  that  the 
other  churches  of  the  Island  might  be  modelled  after 
the  same  way.  This  she  refused,  but  at  the  same  time 
confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  the  church  they 

•  Channel  Islands — Account  of  Jersey,  by  Philip  Falle,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Saviour,  and  late  Deputy  from  the  States  of  the  said  Islands  to  their 
Majesties.     London,  1694.     Chapter  V. — Religion. 
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already  had  in  St.  Heliers.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Council  to  the  Bailly  and  Jurats  under 
date  August  7,  1565,  which  is  as  follows:  "Knowing 
that  you  have  a  minister  who  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Jarsey  {sic)  hath  used  the  like  Order  of  preaching  and 
administration  as  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  or  as  it  is 
used  in  the  French  Church  at  London  :  Her  Majesty 
for  divers  respects  and  considerations  is  well  pleased  to 
admit  the  same  Order  of  preaching  and  administration 
to  be  continued  at  St.  Helier's  as  hath  been  hitherto 
accustomed  by  the  said  minister.  Provided  always 
that  the  residue  of  the  parishes  of  the  said  Isle  shall 
diligently  continue  there  the  Order  of  Service  ordained 
and  set  forth  within  this  realm."  A  similar  letter  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  Guernsey  authorising  the  same 
form  of  service  at  St.  Peter's  which  had  been  allowed  at 
St.  Heliers.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  letters,  which 
were  signed  by  seven  Lords  of  Council,  Falle  tells  us  that 
all  the  other  churches  soon  followed  the  example  of  St. 
Heliers,  and  the  English  Liturgy  came  to  be  generally 
disused.  At  this  point  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  great 
Presbyterian  leader,  and  Edward  Snape,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  organising  Presbyterianism  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, were  sent  out  from  England :  "  at  whose 
coming  a  Synod  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  Jerse}', 
Guernezey,  Serk,  and  Alderney  was  convened  at  the 
town  of  Peter-Port  in  Guernezey,  June  28,  1576:  And 
there  in  the  presence  of  both  Governors  a  form  of 
Classical  Discipline  was  agreed  on  to  be  used  from 
thenceforth  in  the  four  Islands  ;  which  Discipline  was 
again  confirmed  in  another  Synod  held  at  Guernezey 
Oct.    11-17,  1597."     Philip  Falle,  who  tells  us  all  this 
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says,  "  because  it  met  and  enacted  Laws  Ecclesiastical 
binding  the  subject  without  the  royal  authority  and 
extending  the  system  which  was  only  indulged  at  St. 
Heliers  in  Jersey  and  to  St.  Peter-Port  in  Guernsey." 

The  Channel  Islands  thus  became  Presbyterian,  not 
only  in  doctrine,  but  in  discipline  and  worship,  and  were 
administered  by  a  perfectly  organised  system  of  collo- 
quies, consistories,  and  synods.  These  assemblies  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, whom  they  addressed  as  their  bishop.  Previously, 
in  March,  1569,  the  Crown  had  formally  transferred 
Guernsey  and  the  other  islands  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  prelate,  they  having  formerly  been  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Coutance  in 
Normandy.  This  was  done  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
This  bishop  therefore  subsequently  received  from  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  a  collection  of  all  the  synodical 
articles  which  they  had  framed  for  their  internal  ecclesi- 
astical government. 

Guernsey  remained  Presbyterian  under  James  I.,  while 
Jersey,  still  remaining  Presbyterian  also,  was  induced  to 
accept  the  Liturgy  in  1623  ;  and  the  office  of  Dean, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
was  revived.  Thus  a  strangely  anomalous  condition  of 
things  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.  Till  the 
Restoration  Guernsey  used  the  Genevan  form  of  worship, 
and  Jersey,  from  1623,  the  Anglican ;  afterwards  Guernsey 
used  the  Anglican  also.  Still,  the  ministers  of  both  islands 
continued  to  be  Presbyterian  as  to  orders  and  their  con- 
gregations Presbyterian  also  ;  and  further,  all  these  Pres- 
byterian ministers  and  Churches,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
regarded  the  Episcopalian  bishop  of  Winchester  as  their 
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bishop  in  the  same  way  as  the  London-Dutch  Church 
regarded  the  bishop  of  London.  If  anything  could 
heighten  the  anomaly — we  had  almost  said  the  comedy 
— of  the  situation,  it  is  the  fact  that  these  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Presbyterian  congregations  administered 
the  sacraments  and  pronounced  absolution  according 
to  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  and  under 
the  direction  of  an  Episcopalian  bishop,  when  that 
bishop  was  no  other  than  Lancelot  Andrewes,  one  of 
the  most  typical  Anglicans  of  his  time.  Etienne  de 
Giberd,  at  one  time  French  chaplain  at  the  Court  of 
George  III.,  as  minister  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  was  the  last  of  the  parish  ministers  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordination,  and  as  he  only 
died  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  system  may  be 
said  to  have  continued  till  within  the  lifetime  of  men 
still  living. 

And  now — to  bring  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  close — 
what  is  the  plain  and  unmistakeable  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  all  these  facts  ?  It  is  that  in  England,  from 
the  Reformation  till  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  at  all  events, 
episcopacy  was  regarded  simply  as  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  as  a  channel  of  grace.  It  was  a  national 
and  legislative  arrangement  to  be  enforced  upon  English- 
men, like  other  laws  of  the  realm,  as  the  will  of  Crown 
and  Parliament — enforced  under  penalty  of  fine,  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Congrega- 
tional martyrs  of  1583  and  1593,  even  of  the  scaffold. 
But  while  thus  forced  upon  Englishmen,  irrespective  of 
their  convictions,  it  was  not  regarded  as  at  all  necessary 
for  the  religious  life  of  foreigners.  It  was,  therefore, 
merely  a  matter  of  territory,  a  geographical  expression, 
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wide  difference  between  episcopal  jurisdiction  as  a  con- 
venient mode  of  government,  though  not  the  only  mode 
permissible,  and  apostolic  descent  ensuring  apostolic 
grace  and  personal  salvation.  But  it  certainly  was 
episcopal  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Crown,  and 
not  apostolic  grace  as  an  arrangement  from  Heaven, 
which  was  believed  in  by  the  great  body  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  the  Reformation  settlement  under  Eliza- 
beth till  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
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AFTER  the  Reformation  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mar)-  the  claim  to  Apostolical  Succession  was  not 
set  up  in  the  Anglican  Church  till  the  first  generation 
of  Elizabethan  bishops  were  all  in  their  graves.  And 
then  only  in  tentative  and  apologetic  fashion.  It  was 
started  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  revived  in  the 
nineteenth,  not  so  much  on  its  own  merits  as  by  way  of 
rival  claim  to  something  else,  and  as  a  weapon  of  war 
against  an  opposing  force.  The  men  who  advanced  the 
stronger  form  of  the  Episcopal  theory  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  did  so  by  way  of  countermining  the 
claim  to  Divine  right  made  by  the  Presbyterians.  As 
Hallam  puts  it:  "  The  defenders  of  the  established  order 
found  out  that  one  claim  of  Divine  right  was  best  met 
by  another."  The  Presbyterians  were  certain  that  a 
definite  Church  order  stamped  with  Divine  authority 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  equally  certain 
that  that  order  was  government  by  presbyters.  "  Is  it 
likely,"  asks  Thomas  Cartwright,  "  that  He  who  appointed 
not  only  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  but  their  very 
ornaments,  would  neglect  the  very  essentials  of  the 
Church  ?     Shall  we  conclude  that  He  who  remembered 
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system  of  organisation  for  which  they  thus  claimed  the 
jus  diviniim  they  began  resolutely  to  reduce  to  practical 
shape.  Thomas  Cartwright  and  Edward  Snape,  as  we 
already  know,  went  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  organised 
the  Churches  there  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  with 
consistories,  synods,  and  forms  of  service.  On  the  main- 
land a  presbytery  was  set  up  at  Wandsworth  in  1572, 
and  in  spite  of  injunctions  and  royal  prohibitions  the 
presbyterial  system  was  openly  established  in  several  of 
the  Churches  of  Northamptonshire  and  Warwickshire. 
In  1580  Cartwright  and  his  friend  Travers  published 
the  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  in  which  the  Genevan  Church 
system  was  adapted  to  English  life,  and  so  introduced 
as  to  come  into  working  order  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. There  was  to  be  a  classis  in  each  given  district, 
and  these  classes  were  to  be  consolidated  into  a  National 
Assembly  which  was  to  meet  in  London  at  the  same 
time  that  Parliament  was  in  session.  It  was  arranged 
that  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  to  receive  real 
Presbyterian  Orders  from  the  classis,  and  then  apply  to 
the  bishop  for  the  legal  rite  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form.  In  this  way  the  Presbyterian  system  was  to 
work  under  episcopal  arrangements  till  strong  enough 
to  supersede  them.  The  ministry,  Cartwright  con- 
tended, should  thus  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  form, 
each  Church  being  governed  by  its  own  minister  and 
elders,  and  each  minister  be  openly  and  freely  chosen 
by  the  people.  "  To  effect  this  reformation,"  he  says, 
"  every  one  ought  to  labour  in  his  calling — the  magis- 
trate by  his  authority,  the  ministers  by  the  Word,  and 
all  by  their  prayers." 
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This  scheme  for  assimilathig  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  felt  by  the  episcopal 
party  to  be  fraught  with  danger  for  them.  They 
realised,  too,  that  in  carrying  on  the  argument  the 
Presbyterians  had  a  distinct  advantage  in  that  they 
went  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
appealed  to  spiritual  principles ;  whereas  the  bishops 
seemed  to  derive  their  authority  merely  from  the  Crown 
and  grounded  their  Church  system  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment made  by  the  State.  Clearly  there  must  be  a 
change  of  front,  and  hence  arose  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  an  episcopal  succes- 
sion regularly  derived  from  the  apostles. 

Richard  Bancroft,  an  ambitious  churchman  and  a 
noisy  polemic,  has  the  credit  of  initiating  this  counter- 
movement  by  the  sermon  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  February  9,  i58§.  It  was  based  on  the  text 
I  John  iv.  I,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  trying  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God.  On  reading  the  sermon  it  is 
not  very  obvious  wh)-  so  much  importance  should  have 
been  attached  to  it.  It  fiercely  assails  the  Presbyterian 
system,  but  does  no  more  than  plead  antiquity  for 
Episcopacy  :  "  There  is  no  man  living,  as  I  suppose,"  he 
says,  "  able  to  show,  where  there  was  any  Church  planted 
ever  since  the  apostles'  time,  but  there  the  Bishops  had 
authoritie  over  the  rest  of  the  ministry  "  (p.  69).  But 
though  Bancroft  does  not  claim  for  bishops  more  than 
prescriptive  authority,  even  this  claim  was  resented  b}' 
churchmen  themselves.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  told  Archbishop  VVhitgift  that 
Bancroft's  assertion  that  bishops  were  superior  to 
presbyters  was  contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ,  who 
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further  :  "  If  the  bishops  are  not  under-govcrnors  to  Her 
Majesty  of  the  clergy,  but  superior  gov^ernors  over  their 
brethren  by  God's  ordinance  (i.e.,  jure  divino),  it  will 
then  follow  that  Her  Majesty  is  not  supreme  governor 
over  her  clergy."     Even   Bancroft  himself  seems  not  to 
have   had    any  extreme  opinions   on    the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination.     Some  years  later,  when  he  was 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  question  arose  in  reference 
to  three  Scottish  ministers  who  were  to  be  consecrated 
as  bishops  of  Glasgow,  Brechin,  and  Galloway,  whether, 
since    they    had    only    received     Presbyterian    ordina- 
tion,   they   ought   not    to   be    ordained   by  the   bishop 
as  well  as  consecrated.     Spotswood  ^  tells  us  that  Ban- 
croft, who  was  by,  maintained  "  that  thereof  there  was 
no  necessit}',  seeing  when  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the 
ordination    given    by    presbyters    must    be     esteemed 
lawful ;    otherwise  it  might    be   doubted  if  there   were 
any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches." 
The  question    of   Apostolical   Succession   may  more 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  started  by  Thomas  Bilson, 
Warden  of  Winchester  College,  whose  treatise  on  The 
Perpetual   Government  of  Christ's    Church   appeared  in 
1593-       I"  or    Bilson    not    merely    contended    for    the 
antiquity  of  Episcopacy  but  for  Apostolical  Succession 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  Church  ; 
and  for  bishops  as  a  distinct  order  without  which  there 
can  be  no  lawful  ordaining  of  ministers,  and   by  conse- 
quence   no    lawful     administration    of   the    Word    and 
Sacraments.     There  are  two  things,  he  says,  proper  to 
bishops,  but  not  common  to  presbyters — namely,  singu- 
larity in  succeeding  and  superiority  in  ordaining.     This 

"  History  of  tlic  C/iinr/t  of  Scotland,  ed.  iSfi,  iii.  208,  209. 
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singularity  descends  from  the  apostles  by  a  perpetual 
chain  of  succession  and  doth  to  this  day  continue. 

Bilson's  assertions  are  stronger  than  his  arguments. 
The  authorities  on  which  he  relies  are  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Epiphanius,  and  the  canons  of 
Councils,  all  belonging  to  that  later  time  when  great 
changes  had  come  over  the  Church  since  the  apostles' 
days.  And  his  manner  of  dealing  with  these  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  For  example,  Jerome  says  that 
bishops  were  superior  to  presbyters  rather  by  the 
custom  of  the  Church  than  by  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
ordinance,  and  Bilson  explains  that  by  "  truth  "  {yeritas) 
the  Fathers  often  meant  a  precept  from  Christ's  own 
lips,  and  by  "  custom "  {consuetudo)  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  apostles  themselves.  So  again,  when 
Jerome  says  that  before  factions  arose  in  the  Church 
bishop  and  presbyter  meant  one  and  the  same  office, 
but  party  spirit  springing  up  it  was  decreed  throughout 
the  world  that,  to  stop  the  rising  of  divisions,  one  of  the 
presbyters  should  be  elected  and  elevated  above  the 
rest,  to  whom  the  whole  care  of  the  Church  should 
pertain  ;  and  he  was  called  a  bishop  or  overseer. 
Bilson  contends  that  the  change  which  Jerome  describes 
was  brought  about  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  there- 
fore they  were  the  originators  of  the  line  of  bishops. 
He  proves  it  thus :  Jerome  does  not  tell  us  when 
this  change  was  brought  about  from  the  equality  of 
presbyters  to  the  superiority  of  bishops,  but  he  does  say 
it  was  at  a  time  when  factions  prevailed  in  the  Church  ; 
now  we  know  from  the  New  Testament  that  factions 
prevailed  in  the  apostles'  time,  therefore  the  change  was 
made  then,  and  therefore  made  by  the  apostles  them- 
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ordinance  ;  a  process  of  argumentation  more  facile  than 
convincing.  Moreover,  Bilson,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  Episcopalian  writers,  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  early  bishop,  the  pastor  of  a  single 
community,  and  the  modern  diocesan  bishop  are  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

Still,  even  after  Bilson's  book  the  theory  of  Apostolical 
Succession  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  great  body  of 
Churchmen,  but  rather  regarded  as  a  mere  polemic 
against  the  Puritans.  Archbishop  Whitgift  himself  did 
not  believe  it  ;  he  said  he  wished  he  could.  In  his  own 
controversy  with  Cartwright  he  plainly  denied  that 
sacraments  confer  grace  :  "  You  know  very  well,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  teach  far  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  a 
certain  and  true  doctrine  of  all  such  as  do  profess  the 
Gospel,  that  the  outward  signs  of  the  sacraments  do 
not  contain  in  them  grace,  neither  yet  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  of  necessity  tied  unto  them."  He  held  that  no 
one  system  of  Church  government  can  claim  exclusive 
Divine  right.  "The  offices  of  the  Church  whereby  this 
government  is  wrought  be  not  namely  and  particularly 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  some  points  left  to 
the  discretion  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  to  be  disposed 
according  to  the  state  of  times,  places  and  persons  " 
( Works  i.  6).  Even  Richard  Hooker,  revered  as  the 
great  pillar  of  Episcopacy,  while  maintaining  that  "  the 
first  institution  of  bishops  was  from  heaven,  was  even  of 
God,"  regards  it  rather  as  a  means  of  stately  order  than 
as  a  channel  of  grace,  and  does  not  suppose  it  may 
never  be  changed,  or  that  it  is  universally  indispensable. 
"  I  conclude,"  he  says,  "  that  neither  God's  being  Author 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  His  Church,  nor  His  com- 
mitting   them  unto   Scripture,   is  any   reason   sufficient 
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wherefore  all  Churches  should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep 
them  without  change  "  {E.P.,  iii.  10,  7).  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "  Whereas  some  do  infer  that  no  ordination  can 
stand,  but  only  such  as  is  made  by  bishops,  who  have 
had  their  ordination  likewise  by  other  bishops  before 
them  till  we  come  to  the  very  apostles  themselves  .  .  . 
to  this  we  ans\\-er  that  there  may  be  sometimes  very  just 
and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination  made  without 
a  bishop  "  (vii.  14,  11). 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  tone  of  his  argument  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Hooker  contributed  much  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  Puritan  con- 
tended for  order  in  Church  arrangements  quite  as 
much  as  the  Episcopalian,  but  he  maintained  that 
the  highest  order  was  hindered,  not  helped,  by  \^e 
retention  of  the  order  and  ceremonies  obtaining  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Order  is  not  maintained  by  one 
form  of  organisation  alone.  The  Puritan  might  have 
recalled  the  fact  that  long  before  Hooker  used  his  great 
argument  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  Clement  of  Rome 
had  used  it  quite  as  sublimely  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  separate  community  by  presbyters.  Clement 
urges  the  Church  at  Corinth  to  return  to  peaceful  and 
orderly  relations  with  their  presbyters  because  order  is 
the  law  of  the  universe.  Day  and  night  accomplish 
their  course  without  hindrance.  Sun  and  moon  and 
dancing  stars  according  to  God's  appointment  circle  in 
harmony  ;  the  earth  beareth  fruit  at  her  proper  seasons  ; 
the  inscrutable  depths  of  the  abysses  are  constrained  by 
the  same  ordinances  and  the  basin  of  the  boundless  sea 
within  its  boundaries,  even  as  God  ordereth  so  it  doeth. 
The  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  peace  ;    the  winds 
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flowing  fountains  created  for  enjoyment  and  health  ; 
yea,  the  smallest  of  living  things  come  together  in 
concord  and  peace.  So  dwell  ye  in  harmony,  says 
Clement  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  with  those  presbyters 
of  yours  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office 
umblameably  and  holily.  Clement's  argument  thus 
elaborated  was  as  sound  and  eloquent  in  favour  of 
presbyters  as  Hooker's  on  behalf  of  bishops,  and  was 
put  forth  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  So 
that  the  mere  question  of  order,  the  Puritans  might 
say,  is  beside  the  mark,  and  does  not  advance  the  dis- 
cussion, for  we  are  in  favour  of  orderly  government  also. 
Keble  in  his  Preface  to  Hooker's  works  (1888  ed?) 
reluctantly  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession  as  he  held  it  himself  was  not  held  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  in  Hooker's  time.  He  says 
(p.  Ixvii.) :  "  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
defenders  of  the  English  hierarchy  against  the  first 
Puritans  would  take  the  highest  ground  and  challenge 
for  the  bishops  the  same  unreserved  submission  on  the 
same  plea  of  exclusive  apostolical  prerogative,  which 
their  adversaries  feared  not  to  insist  on  for  their  elders 
and  deacons.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  such  was 
not  in  general  the  line  preferred  by  Jewel,  Whitgift, 
Cooper,  and  others  to  whom  the  management  of  that 
controversy  was  entrusted  during  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  They  do  not  expressly  disavow, 
but  they  carefully  shun  that  unreserved  appeal  to 
Christian  antiquity  in  which,  one  would  have  thought, 
they  must  have  discerned  the  very  strength  of  their 
cause  to  lie.  It  is  enough  with  them  to  show  that  the 
government  by  archbishops  and  bishops  is  ancient  and 
allowable  ;    they    never   venture    to    urge    its    exclusive 
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claims,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the  vaHdity 

of  the  holy  sacraments  ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  such 

a  course  of  argument  alone  (supposing  it  borne  out  by 

facts)  could  fully  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case." 

Further  on  in  the  same  Preface  Keble  makes  admissions 

of  more  than  ordinary  significance.    He  says  (p.  Ixxxiv.) : 

"  Hooker  might  feel  himself  biassed  by  his  respect  for 

existing  authority;     For  nearly   up   to    the  time  when 

he  wrote  numbers  had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry 

of  the   Church   in   England  and    with    no    better    than 

Presbyterian    ordination ;    and    it    appears    by   Travers' 

supplication  to  the  Council   that    the   construction   not 

uncommonly  put  upon  the  statute  of  13th  Elizabeth  was 

one  permitting   those  who  had  received  Orders  in  any 

other  form  than  that  of  the  English  Service   Book,  on 

giving    certain    securities,    to   exercise    their    calling    in 

England.     If  it  were   really  the  intention  of  that  Act 

to  authorise  other  than  episcopal  ordination,    it  is  but 

one    proof   more    of  the    low,  accommodating    notions 

concerning  the  Church  which  then  prevailed,  and  may 

serve  to  heighten  our  sense  of  the  imminent  risk  which 

we  were  in  of  losing  the  Succession."     Contrasting  him 

with    Laud,    Hammond,  and    Leslie    in    the   two   next 

generations,  Keble  further  says  that  Hooker  "  did  not 

feel  at  liberty  to  press  unreservedly  and    develope    in 

all  its  consequences  that  part  of  the  argument,  which 

they,  taught  by  the  primitive  Church,  regarded  as  the 

most  vital  and  decisive  :  the  necessity,  namely,  of  the 

apostolic   commission  to  the  derivation  of  sacramental 

grace   and   to    our    mystical    communion    with    Christ." 

So  that,  practicall}',  Keble  gives  up  the  great  name  of 

Hooker  as  well  as  those  of  the  Elizabethan  divines  who 
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It  was  Archbishop  Laud  who  really  revived  the 
theories  of  Apostolical  Succession  started  by  Bancroft 
and  Bilson.  Between  Bancroft  and  Laud,  however, 
came  three  other  men  \\\\o  for  various  reasons  carry 
weight  in  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong 
— Archbishop  Abbot,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  Richard 
Field,  the  friend  of  Richard  Hooker.  Abbot  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Bancroft  in 
1611,  and  held  the  position  till  1633,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Laud.  During  Abbot's  time  the  Puritans 
had  some  respite  from  the  treatment  they  had  received 
under  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  and  which  they  were  to 
receive  again  under  Laud — for  Abbot  held  very  moderate 
theories  concerning  the  Church.  In  his  Treatise  of  the 
Perpetual  Visibility  and  Succession  of  tJie  True  Church  in 
all  Ages  he  argued  that  God  had  always,  even  in  the 
darkest  times,  had  a  faithful  Church,  not  consisting  of 
bishops  and  priests,  sees  and  successions,  but  of  men 
holding  the  faith  of  Christ  (p.  114).  The  beauty  of 
the  Church  in  his  view  consists  of  purity  in  faith,  verity 
in  doctrine,  reverence  in  behaviour,  innocency,  patience, 
and  such  like  spiritual  qualities  ;  whereas  the  external 
pomp  of  mere  ceremonialists  is  as  much  despised  by 
the  Lord  as  it  is  magnified  in  their  fleshl}'  and  carnal 
imaginations  (p.  116). 

Another  representative  man  in  the  Church  of  England 
at  this  time  was  Richard  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
whose  Book  of  the  Church  treats  the  subject  with  great 
moderation.  Orders  he  reduces  to  the  necessity  of 
order.  He  is  unwilling,  he  says,  to  condemn  those 
worthy  men  \\ho  were  ordained  presbyters  when  the 
bishops  were  opposed  to  the  truth  of  God.  In  their 
case  ordination  by  presbyters  was  order,  and  therefore 
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valid  Orders.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  have  always 
been  bishops  in  the  Church,  but  that  they  did  not  differ 
from  presbyters  ;  there  was  an  orderly  superiority  of 
presbyters  placed  over  other  presbyters.  He  did  not 
assent  to  what  Bancroft  and  Bilson  said  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  namely,  that  there  were  special  offices 
which  were  not  performed  by  presbyters.  On  the  con- 
trary he  held  that  in  the  primitive  Church  presbyters 
performed  the  offices  of  ordination  and  confirmation, 
and   also  dedicated  churches. 

Lancelot  Andrewes  holds  a  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  English  Churchmen,  yet  as  bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  held  an  official  relation  with  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Channel  Islands  as  part 
of  his  diocese.  From  16 18  to  1626,  therefore,  he  either 
left  some  hundreds  of  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge  without  what  he  regarded  as  valid  sacraments, 
or  else  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
Succession.  He  also  took  part  in  the  consecration  of 
the  three  bishops  for  Scotland  who  had  no  other 
ordination  than  Presbyterian.  He  demurred,  it  is  true, 
for  a  moment,  but  when  Archbishop  Bancroft  replied 
that  ordination  given  by  presbyters  must  be  esteemed 
lawful,  otherwise  it  might  be  doubted  if  there  were 
any  lawful  vocations  in  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
his  scruples  were  met  at  once,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
consecration.  On  another  occasion,  writing  to  Peter 
du  Moulin,  and  comparing  the  Anglican  with  the 
French  Huguenot  Church,  Andrewes  plainly  said  : 
"  Though  our  government  be  by  Divine  right,  it  follows 
not  that  there  is  no  salvation,  or  that  a  Church  cannot 
stand  without  it.     He  must  needs  be  stone  blind  that 
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be  made  of  iron  and  hard-hearted  that  denies  them 
salvation.  .  .  .  Somewhat  may  be  wanting  that  is  of 
Divine  right  (at  least  in  external  government),  and  yet 
salvation  may  be  had."  ^ 

There  is  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  Andrewes 
was  not  alone  in  these  views  of  his.  In  various  dioceses 
French  ministers  who  had  received  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion were  received  into  the  ministry  of  the  English 
Church  without  re-ordination.  Charles  de  Beauvais  was 
inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Withyham  in  Sussex  in  1638, 
and  held  the  living  for  twenty-seven  years ;  Gilbert 
Primrose,  who  was  at  one  time  Protestant  minister  at 
Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  officiated  among  the  French 
Protestants  in  London,  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1628  without  re-ordination,  and  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  King  ;  in  1662  Peter  du  Moulin  the 
younger  was  instituted  rector  of  Adisham  and  Staple 
in  the  place  of  Charles  Nichols,  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  and  held  the  benefice  for  twenty-two  years  ; 
Peter  Allix,  a  native  of  Alen^on,  and  for  some  time 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Rouen,  was  in 
1690  created  D.D.  at  Cambridge  and  made  a  canon  of 
Windsor ;  and  John  Mesnard,  for  sixteen  years  a 
minister  at  Charenton,  came  to  England  in  1688  and 
succeeded  Isaac  Vossius  as  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and 
remained  King's  chaplain  without  re-ordination.  Further, 
it  may  be  added  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  made 
between  James  and  Elizabeth  in  1586,  the  religion 
practised  in  Scotland  and  by  the  Protestant  princes 
on  the  Continent  is  recognised  without  any  reservation 
in   favour  of  Episcopacy  ;  ^  and   the   canons  passed  by 

'   Letters,  ii.  p.  24. 

-  The  treaty  is  printed  in  Rynier's  Focdcra,  I't.  iv.  p.  185. 
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Convocation  in  1603  and  revised  in  1865,  by  canon  55 
enjoin  that  all  preachers  before  their  sermons  "  shall 
pray  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  through  the 
whole  world  ;  and  especially  for  the  Churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  yet  at  that  time 
Scotland,  of  course,  was  Presbyterian,  and  every 
minister  north  of  the  Tweed  would,  ex  ajti7no,  have 
denounced  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession. 
When  Macaulay  said  that  in  1604  "episcopal  ordina- 
tion was  unknown  in  Scotland,"  Bishop  Harold  Browne 
sought  to  minimise  the  fact  by  saying,  on  the  authority 
of  Chancellor  Harington,  that  at  least  a  titular  Epis- 
copacy then  existed  in  Scotland,  and  further  that  there 
was  "  a  full  determination  to  restore  a  regularly  con- 
stituted Episcopacy."  ^  As  to  future  intentions  we  can, 
of  course,  say  nothing,  but  as  to  present  facts  it  appears 
that  a  titular  bishop  was  so  named  "  for  want  of  real 
ecclesiastical  consecration,"  and  that  titular  bishops  had 
no  episcopal  ordination  and  no  episcopal  character 
whatever. 

An  entry  in  the  diary  of  Philip  Henry,  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  of  1662,  throws  light  on  the  real 
principle  involved  in  all  these  cases.  He  says  (p.  247) : 
"  All  or  most  of  the  Conformity  have  said  they  could 
not  deny  us  ministers,  but  not  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  .  .  .  Now  suppose  a  Dutch  or  French  Pro- 
testant minister  to  come  into  England  to  preach,  he  is 
not  re-ordained  but  only  licensed."  That  is  to  say  that 
the  objection  then  felt  to  Presbyterian  Orders  was  not 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  but  only  legal.  It  is  there- 
fore   a   geographical  question,  not   spiritual,  and   it  all 
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depends  on  which  side  of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Tweed 
a  man  may  be  living  as  to  whether  supernatural  grace 
comes  through  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter. 

Richard  Montagu  (i 577-1641)  was  the  advance  guard 
of  that  body  of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  of 
whom  Laud  is  usually  regarded  as  the  leader.  His 
one  dominant  idea  was  that  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
English  Church,  and  he  refused  to  recognise  the  foreign 
Reformed  Churches  as  lawful  branches  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  "  Non  est  sacerdotium  nisi  in  ecclesia,  non 
est  ecclesia  sine  sacerdotio,"  was  the  short  and  simple 
way  in  which  he  summed  up  the  question  {Orig.  Eccl.y 
p.  464).  But  while  Laud's  real  grasp  of  power  did  not 
come  till  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  had  foreshadowed 
his  future  as  early  as  1604.  Heylyn  tells  us  that  when 
Laud  performed  his  exercise  for  B.D.  at  Oxford  he 
maintained  that  there  could  be  no  true  Church  without 
diocesan  bishops,  for  which  he  was  "  shrewdly  rattled  " 
by  Dr.  Holland,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  "  as 
one  that  did  endeavour  to  cast  a  bone  of  discord  betwixt 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
beyond  seas."  Two  years  later,  because  of  a  sermon  he 
preached  in  St.  Mary's,  the  University  Church,  "  he  was 
so  openly  branded  for  a  papist,  or  at  least  very  popishly 
inclined,  that  it  was  almost  made  a  heresy  (as  I  have 
heard  from  his  own  mouth)  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in 
his  company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  him 
a   civil   salutation   as  he  walked   the  streets."  ^ 

In  later  years,  with  an  energy  untiring  and  an  ambi- 
tion for  ruling  men,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  which 
never  wearied.  Laud  sought  to  govern  England  ecclesi- 
astically   as    Hildebrand    from    the    papal    chair     had 

'   HeylyiVs  Cyprian  us  Aii^licits,  1671,  fi)l.,  pp.  49,  50. 
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governed  Europe  before  him.  But  there  was  a  grandeur 
about  Hildebrand  which  was  wanting  to  Laud.  If  Laud 
was  a  second  Hildebrand  he  was  Hildebrand  "  writ 
small."  He  believed  far  more  intensely  in  Episcopacy 
as  a  system  for  governing  men  and  marshalling  them 
into  form,  than  in  Episcopacy  as  the  channel  of  grace 
and  supernatural  influence ;  and  in  his  increasing  elabora- 
tion of  form  and  ritual  he  carried  men  with  him  in  his 
schemes  who  were  his  superiors  in  intellect.  We  see 
this  in  the  case  of  widely  different  men.  John  Cosin, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  from  his  intimacy  with 
Laud  came  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  the  Puritan  party.  Prynne  called  him  "  Popish 
Master  John  Cosens."  Two  years  after  Laud  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cosin  was  elected  Master  of 
Peterhouse,  in  the  chapel  of  which  there  was  a  new  altar 
set  up,  before  which  the  fellows  and  scholars  were 
enjoined  to  bow ;  "  there  were  basons,  candlesticks, 
tapers  standing  on  it,  and  a  great  crucifix  hanging  over 
it  ; "  there  was  a  vessel  of  incense,  a  carved  cross  at  the 
end  of  every  seat,  and  ''  at  entering  and  going  out  all 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  altar,  being  enjoined  by  Dr. 
Cosin  under  penalty  to  do  it."  Peterhouse  chapel  be- 
came one  of  the  sights  of  Cambridge,  scholars  from  other 
colleges  coming,  some  out  of  curiosity,  and  others  to 
learn  and  practise  the  popish  ceremonies.  The  story 
which  went  the  round  of  Cambridge  circles  was  that  none 
might  approach  to  the  altar  in  Peterhouse  but  in  sandals, 
and  that  there  was  a  special  consecrated  knife  there  kept 
upon  the  altar  to  cut  the  sacramental  bread. ^ 

The  High  Church  Movement  had  now  fairly  set  in, 
and  then,  as  in  our  own  time,  men  who  would  now  be 
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described  as  of  the  Evangelical  School  were  but  too 
ready  to  drift  with  the  stream.  Bishop  Morton  wrote 
in  defence  of  bowing  before  the  altar,  and  was  eagerly- 
quoted  by  the  High  Church  party ;  and  Davenant, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  directed  the  table  in  the  cathedral 
to  be  placed  altar-wise.  More  memorable  still,  Joseph 
Hall,  first  bishop  of  Exeter,  then  of  Norwich,  lent  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  and  learning  to  the  extreme 
views  of  the  archbishop  on  the  Divine  right  of  Episco- 
pacy. In  the  days  when  Laud  was  scouted  in  Oxford 
for  his  popish  opinions,  Hall  wrote  an  open  letter  in- 
scribed to  W.  L.,  which  Heylyn,  Laud's  biographer,  says 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  Laud,  in  which 
he  says  :  "  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  you  :  To-day 
you  are  in  the  tents  of  the  Romanists,  to-morrow  in 
ours  ;  the  next  day  between  both,  against  both.  .  .  . 
How  long  will  you  halt  in  this  indifferency  ?  Resolve 
one  way,  and  know  at  last  what  you  do  hold,  what  you 
should.  Cast  off  either  your  wings  or  your  teeth,  and 
loathing  this  bat-like  nature,  be  either  a  bird  or  a 
beast."  I 

So  wrote  Joseph  Hall  in  1606,  but  times  change  and 
men  change  with  them.  In  1639  Laud  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Hall  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  there  is 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  mystery  about  their  relations  with 
each  other.  On  the  one  hand  Bishop  Hall  in  his  diary 
speaks  bitterly  of  Laud,  and  refers  to  complaints  which 
he  had  to  answer  on  his  knees  before  the  King.  On  the 
other  hand  Heylyn  tells  us  that  Laud  "  recommended  to 
Hall  Bp.  of  Exon  the  writing  of  a  book  in  defence  of  the 
Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  in  opposition  to  the  Scots 
and  their  adherents.     Exeter  undertakes  the  work  and 

■   Ileylyn's  I.i/i'  of  Laud,  167 1,  fol.,  p.  50. 
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sends  him  a  rough  draft  or  skeleton."  The  two  main 
positions  laid  down  in  this  preliminar)-  sketch  were  :  (i) 
That  Episcopacy  is  a  lawful,  most  ancient,  hoi}'  and 
Divine  institution,  and  where  it  hath  obtained,  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  a  manifest  violation  of  God's 
ordinance  ;  (2)  That  Presbyterianism  has  no  true  footing 
either  in  Scripture  or  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  that  howsoever  it  may  be  of  use  in  some 
cities  or  territories  where  episcopal  government,  through 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  cannot  be  had,  }-et  to  obtrude 
it  upon  a  Church  otherwise  settled  under  an  acknow- 
ledged monarchy  is  utterly  incongruous  and  unjustifi- 
able." 

Laud  having  read  over  this  outline  sent  it  back  with 
these  pencilled  notes  :  "  You  say  that  Episcopacy  is  an 
antient,  holy  and  Divine  institution,  would  it  not  be 
more  full  went  it  thus — so  antient  that  it  is  of  Divine 
institution  ?  In  your  second  head  you  grant  that  the 
Presbyterian  government  may  be  of  use  where  Episco- 
pacy may  not  be  had.  Is  not  this  needless  and  of 
dangerous  consequence?  There  is  no  place  where 
Episcopac}'  may  not  be  had  if  there  be  a  Church 
more  than  in  title  only.  .  .  .  Since  they  challenge  their 
Presbyterian  fiction  to  be  Christ's  kingdom  and  ordi- 
nance, and  cast  out  Episcopac}'  as  opposite  to  it,  we 
must  not  use  mincing  terms,  but  unmask  them  plainly, 
nor  will  I  ever  give  way  to  hamper  ourselves  for  fear  of 
speaking  plain  truth,  though  it  be  against  Amsterdam 
or  Geneva."  Heylyn,  who  as  Laud's  biographer  was 
behind  the  scenes,  tells  us  (p.  377) :  "  The  Bp.  of  Exon 
found  good  cause  to  correct  the  obliquit}-  of  his  opinion 
according  to  the  rules  of  these  animachersions,  agreeably 
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name  of  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right"  &c.  But  before 
it  was  published  it  was  still  further  revised  by  authority. 
Farther  on  (p.  381)  Heylyn  relates:  "The  Bishop  of 
]Cxon's  book  being  finished  and  recommended  by  the 
Author  to  his  [Laud's]  last  perusal  before  it  went  to  the- 
Press  he  took  pains  to  read  it  over  with  care  and  dili- 
gence. He  observed  that  the  Bishop  passed  by  this 
point,  viz.,  whether  Episcopacy  be  an  Order  or  degree  as 
not  much  material  ...  he  desired  him  to  weigh  it  well 
and  to  alter  it  with  his  own  pen  as  soon  as  might  be." 
In  a  letter  to  Hall  under  date  January  14,  16'^^^  Laud 
says  :  "  I  could  not  but  speak  with  the  King  about 
it,  who  commanded  me  to  write  unto  you  that  you  might 
qualify  your  expressions  in  these  particulars,  and  so  not 
differ  from  the  known  judgement  of  his  pious  and  learned 
Father.  This  is  easily  done  with  your  own  Pen."  hi 
reply  Hall  humbly  thanks  His  Grace  for  his  trouble  in 
reading  his  book  and  for  the  unnecessary  amount  of 
courtesy  shown  in  consulting  him  about  the  alterations 
proposed  in  his  writings.  He  apologises  for  having 
given  good  words  to  the  Foreign  Churches,  though 
he  is  really  stronger  against  them  than  most  people. 
Still  "  it  is  but  a  stroke  of  your  chaplain's  pen  "  to  alter 
the  courteous  language.  As  to  Episcopacy  being  a  dis- 
tinct Order  he  had  advisedly  left  it  doubtful  ;  but  now 
at  the  archbishop's  bidding  it  was  stated  as  he  wished. ^ 
With  a  serene  smile  Laud  concludes  the  narrative  thus  : 
*'  According  to  our  good  advice  the  Bishop  of  Exon 
qualified  some  of  his  expressions  and  deleted  others  to 
the  contentment  of  his  sovereignj  the  satisfaction  of  his 
metropolitan,  and  his  own  great  honour."  2     As  to  this 

'   Cantcrbu>-yi's  Doom,  pp.  273-5. 

-  Ileylyn's  Cypriaims  Aii!^-/i<its,  yi.  381. 
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last  point,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,  and  indeed 
the  narrative  as  a  whole  does  not  seem  to  add  much 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Anglican  divines,  even  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  the  Divine  Right  of 
Episcopacy. 

Others  were  not  so  pliant,  however,  as  the  bishop  of 
Exeter.  The  "  ever-memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  " 
wrote  a  tract  on  Schism,  which  was  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  in  manuscript,  "  intended  chiefly,"  says 
Heylyn,  "  for  the  encouragement  of  some  of  our  great 
masters  of  wit  and  reason  to  despise  the  authority  of  the 
Church."  Hale  started  by  saying  that  heresy  and 
schism  were  two  theological  scarecrows,  which  those 
who  desire  to  uphold  a  party  in  religion  make  use  of  to 
frighten  away  all  who  would  make  inquiries.  The  only 
real  schism  he  defined  to  be  unnecessary  separation  from 
communion,  and  every  man  must  be  his  own  judge 
about  the  necessity.  When  separation  is  necessitated 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  the  guilt  of  schism  is  theirs, 
and  this  guilt  is  often  incurred  by  episcopal  ambition. 
Hales  preferred  reason  to  authority.  In  a  tract  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  virtue  in  consecration,  or  that  it  was  necessary 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Supper.  It  is  enough,  he  thinks, 
that  one  thing  is  done  by  which  something  else  is  signi- 
fied. His  doctrine  is  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is 
nothing  given  except  bread  and  wine,  and  these  are 
signs  not  of  something  there  exhibited,  but  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  which  were  given  for  us  many  centuries 
ago.  The  true  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  com- 
memoration of  His  death.  It  is  also  a  witness  to  our 
union  with  Christ,  and  our  communion  one  with  another. 
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and  that  every  Christian  now  Iivin<^  has  this  power,  not 
only  for  his  own  use,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
knows  nothing  of  a  Church  as  distinct  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers.  As  to  the  benefit  of  auricular  confession 
Hales  gives  a  quotation  from  Pliny,  who  says  that  when 
one  is  bitten  by  a  scorpion,  if  he  go  and  whisper  it  in 
the  ear  of  an  ass,  he  shall  be  at  once  relieved.  Hales 
says  he  doubts  not  but  that  sin  is  a  scorpion  and  that  its 
bite  is  deadly.  But  as  for  the  sovereign  remedy  of 
whispering  it  in  the  ear  either  of  a  priest  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  animal  mentioned  by  Pliny,  he  believes 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other. ^ 

Laud  hearing  about  the  circulation  of  the  tract  on 
Schism  sent  for  Hales.  Heylyn  tells  the  story  of  their 
talk  in  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace  "till  the  bell  rang 
for  prayers,  and  after  prayers  till  dinner  was  ready,  and 
after  that,  too,  till  the  coming  of  Lord  Conway."' 
Heylyn  met  them  coming  in,  "  high-coloured  and 
almost  panting  for  want  of  breath,  enough  to  show  that 
there  had  been  some  heats  between  them  not  then  fully 
cooled."  He  says  that  Hales  told  him  afterwards 
"  that  he  found  the  Archbishop  (whom  he  knew  before 
for  a  nimble  disputant)  to  be  as  well  versed  in  books  as 
in  business  ;  that  he  had  been  ferreted  by  him  from 
one  hole  to  another  till  there  was  none  left  to  afiford  him 
any  further  shelter  ;  that  he  was  now  resolved  to  be 
orthodox  and  to  declare  himself  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England  both  for  doctrine  and  discipline. 
That  to  this  end  he  had  obtained  leave  to  call  him- 
self His  Grace's  chaplain.^  Dr.  Rawson  Gardiner  is 
of  opinion  that  Hales,  in  thus  describing  his  interview 

*  Hales's  Golden  Remains,  London,  1673. 
-  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  p.  340. 
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with  the  Archbishop,  was  simply  fooHng  Heylyn  to  the 
top  of  his  bent. 

There  was  something  else  to  be  heard  in  those  days 
besides  the  story  of  heated  talk  in  Lambeth  Gardens. 
There  was  the  sound  of  the  brewing  storm.     It  was  in 
1640,  after  the  book  had  been  cut  and  trimmed  to  suit 
Archbishop    Laud,    that    Bishop    Hall    published    his 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted.     On  the   nth  of 
December  in  that  same  year  a  petition  was  presented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  15,000  Londoners  and 
others  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  several  counties  of 
the  kingdom  to    the  effect   that  "  the   government   of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Deans  and  Archdeacons,  &c., 
with  their  courts  and  ministration  in  them,  have  proved 
prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  both  to  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth."  ^       Speaking  to  the  question    of  this 
petition  and  in  defence  of  the  bishops  even  Lord  Falk- 
land spoke  with   bated  breath :  "  I    do   not,"    he    says, 
"  believe  them  to  h^Jure  divino,  nay,  I  believe  them  not 
to  he  Jure  divijio  ;  but  neither  do  I  believe  them  to  be 
injuria  hinnand  ;  I  neither  consider  them  as  necessary, 
nor  as  unlawful — but  as  convenient  or  inconvenient." 
He  pleaded  for  reform  not  abolition.     Time  was  when 
such  a  plea  would  have  been  heard,  but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  stem  the  rising  waters.     The   grievances    com- 
plained of  in  the  petition  were    ranged    under  various 
heads,    one    of    them    being    the    claim    of    the    hier- 
archy to  be  a  Divine  institution,  and  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  an  exclusive    power  to 
ordain.     When  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  com- 
petence  of  Parliament  to  discuss  these   points,  on    a 
division  the  House  voted  that  the  "  challenge  of  the 
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Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  is  a  question  fit  to  be  pre- 
sented." This  was  in  February,  and  the  following  May 
Sir  Edward  Bering,  the  member  for  Kent,  brought  in  a 
Bill  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  utter  abolishing  and 
taking  away  of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors, 
and  commissaries,"  a  short  and  sharp  Bill  which  then 
and  there  went  to  its  first  reading,  and  not  long  after 
passed  its  second  reading  by  139  to  108. 

The  rest  of  the  story  belongs  not  to  our  purpose 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  years  Episcopacy  passed 
away  as  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  State,  giving 
place  first  to  a  partially  organised  Presbyterianism  and 
then  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  State  Church,  which  lasted 
from  1653  to  1660,  and  which  recognised  and  comprised 
the  various  forms  of  religious  conviction  to  be  found  in 
the  nation.  There  was  literally  no  Act  of  Uniformity. 
The  rights  of  patrons  were  reserved,  but  beyond  this 
all  that  was  required  was  a  certificate  from  some  respon- 
sible persons  to  whom  the  minister  presented  by  the 
patron  was  known,  testifying  that  he  was  a  worthy  man 
and  a  fit  person  to  take  the  cure  of  souls.  This  was  all. 
No  articles  of  faith  were  prescribed,  no  subscription  was 
enforced,  and  no  mention  made  by  name  either  of 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  Congregationalism,  or  of 
the  question  of  baptism.  Beyond  conserving  the  rights 
of  patrons,  the  commissioners  were  limited  by  no 
statutory  conditions,  were  guided  by  no  creed,  statute, 
canon,  or  established  usage. 

How  this  system  would  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Everything  in  those  days 
depended  upon  the  controlling  force  of  the  one  strong 
hand  of  the  Lord  Protector,  when  that  hand  fell  power- 
less the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  last  few  years  fell 
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with  it.  Cromwell  passed  away  and  before  many  months 
were  over  the  King  came  back  and  the  bishops  with  him. 
At  the  Restoration  of  1660,  and  after  the  King's 
Declaration  from  Breda  of  liberty  to  tender  consciences 
it  was  sanguinely  hoped  by  some  that  an  era  of 
religious  freedom  was  about  to  dawn.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661  soon  dis- 
pelled this  illusion.  Professor  Collins  has  recently 
told  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  completed  until  the  Savoy  Conference 
— a  century  and  a  third  after  the  beginning  of  the 
movement ;  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Church 
defined  her  position  as  regarded  Puritanism,  and  forbade 
those  to  preach  in  her  name  who  did  not  believe  her 
doctrines  ;  it  was  at  that  Conference,  he  says,  that  for 
the  first  time  the  Puritans  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  now  fully-matured  position  of  the  Reformed 
English  Church.i  Considering  that  that  Conference 
was  a  sham  from  the  beginning  and  therefore  a  pre- 
destined failure  ;  that  it  was  followed  by  what  Arch- 
deacon Hare  described  as  that  schismatical  Act  of 
Uniformity,  an  Act  which  was  meant  as  a  scourge  for 
Nonconformists,  but  which  has  become  a  yoke  for  the 
necks  of  Churchmen  themselves — a  yoke  too  heavy  to 
be  borne  ;  when  we  further  remember  that  the  Act  of 
Uniformit}'  was  followed  by  the  ejectment  of  two 
thousand  of  the  most  godly  ministers  of  the  Church  ;  by 
the  cruel  Conventicle  Acts  of  1664  and  1670  ;  and  by 
the  Five  Mile  Act  of  1665  ;  that  the  story  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  by  which  during  the  years  that  followed 

'   The  Reformation  and  its  Consequences :  A  course  of  Lectures  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Collins.  >LA.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  King's 
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thousands  were  ruined,  and  thousands  perished  for  con- 
science' sake — when  we  remember  all  this  it  seems  an 
ill-omened  time  for  a  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
to  point  to  as  the  time  when  the  Puritans  were  first 
"  brought  face  to  face  with  the  now  fully-matured 
position  of  the  Reformed  English  Church."  It  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  the  cruelties  and  tyrannies  which 
followed  the  Savoy  Conference  brought  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  for  the  nation,  and  a  century  and  more  of 
spiritual  deadness  and  worldly  stagnation  for  the  Church. 
Certainly  it  is  not  to  this  time  that  we  are  to  look  as 
the  period  when  apostolic  power  and  supernatural  grace 
glorified  the  Episcopate  most. 

And  this  is  the  point  with  which  we  are  still  more 
immediately  concerned.  Even  now,  after  that  Confer- 
ence which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  marking  the 
"  now  fully-matured  position  of  the  Reformed  English 
Church,"  that  Church  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
clear  in  its  convictions  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical 
Succession  and  the  absolute  indispensability  of  bishops 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  One  of  those  who 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Savoy  Conference 
on  the  side  of  the  Church  was  Dr.  Cosin.  Baxter,  who 
was  his  opponent,  says -of  him  that  "  he  was  excellently 
versed  in  Canons,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  remember  very  readily  when  there  was  occa- 
sion for  citation."  ^  Yet  Dr.  Cosin  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  Orders  of  Presbyterians  during  the  years 
of  his  exile  in  France.  He  was  even  censured  for  being 
on  terms  of  amity  and  literary  intercourse  with 
A  my  raid  us.  Dalle,  Gache,  and  other  pastors  of  the 
Reformed  French  or  Huguenot  Church,  and   for  being 

'  Calamy's  Abridgement  of  Baxter' s  Life  and  Times,  i.  172. 
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present  at  their  services.^  The  Editor  of  the  "  Cosin 
Correspondence  "  for  the  Surtees  Society,  the  Rev.  G. 
Ornsby,  was  perplexed  :  "  We  should  scarcely  have 
expected,"  he  says,  "  to  have  found  a  man  like  Cosin 
recognising  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  French 
Protestant  Ministers  of  Charenton,  joining  in  their 
worship,  and  permitting  his  children  to  do  the  same." 
Further,  Cosin  on  his  return  to  England  in  1660  was 
made  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  the  year  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  he 
held  a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Newcastle  and  Durham. 
Writing  afterwards  to  Sancroft,  his  chaplain,  he  tells 
him  that  he  has  only  had  to  silence  one  preacher,  and 
that  on  the  ground  of  his  "  having  neither  episcopal  nor 
presbiteriall  ordination."  As  Mr.  Ornsby  says,  "  the 
inference  is  obvious  that  if  the  latter  could  have  been 
proved  the  bishop  would  not  have  refused  to  accept  him 
as  a  worker  in  his  diocese."  ^  The  inference  is  not  only 
obvious  but  in  accordance  with  what  Cosin  said  on 
another  occasion  :  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we  are  to  consider  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  as  unordained, 
we  must  excommunicate  the  Lutheran  Churches,  and 
then  what  will  become  of  the  Protestant  party  ?  "  The 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  was  also  at  the 
Conference,  held  similar  views  to  those  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  In  a  treatise  he  wrote  on  Episcopacy  not 
prejudicial  to  Royal  Poiver  he  explained  the  jus 
divimini  of  bishops  to  mean  much  less  than  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  mean,  at  most  merely  apostolical  institu- 
tion.    Baxter  tells  us  also  that  at  his  death  Sanderson 

'   Smith's  Vita  Cosiiii,  p.  19. 

-■  Surtees  Society  Puljlications — Cosin  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  Introduc- 
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made  it  his  request    that  the    Ejected    Nonconformist 
Ministers  might  be  used  again  in  the  Church. 

Amongst  those  prominent  in  the  ecclesiastical  activi- 
ties of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  few 
take  precedence  of  Edward  Stillingfleet,  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  and  successivel}'  canon  and  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  bishop  of  Worcester.  Though  his  Irenicuin 
was  written  before  the  Restoration,  it  was  published 
after  that  event,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  after 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  In  it  he  says  (p.  14) 
that  "  God  by  His  own  laws  hath  given  men  a  power 
and  liberty  to  determine  the  particular  form  of  Church 
government  among  them.  And  hence  it  may  appear 
that  though  one  form  of  government  be  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  it  doth  not  follow  that  another  is  not ; 
or,  because  one  is  lawful  another  is  unlawful.  Nothing 
is  founded  upon  a  Divine  Right,  nor  can  bind  Christians 
as  a  positive  law  but  what  may  be  certainly  known  to 
have  come  from  God  with  an  intention  to  oblige  believers 
to  the  world's  end."  Very  much  to  the  purpose  he  says 
that  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Christ  by  His  act  gave 
the  apostles  superiority  of  order  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  pastors  of  their  time,  "  yet  it  must  further  be  proved 
that  it  was  Christ's  intention  that  superiority  should 
continue  in  their  successors,  or  it  makes  nothing  to  the 
purpose."  "  A  necessary  and  unalterable  Divine  Right," 
he  says  (p.  26),  "  must  be  founded  either  upon  a  Law  of 
Nature  or  some  positive  Law  of  God  sufficiently  declared 
to  be  perpetually  binding."  "  The  form  of  Church 
government  is  left  in  great  uncertaint}'  in  Scripture," 
he  adds,  "  and  when  turning  from  Scripture  we  follow 
the  scent  of  the  Game  into  the  wood  of  Antiquity  it 
will  be  easier  to  lose  ourselves  therein,  than  to  find  that 
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which  we  are  upon  the  pursuit  of — 2lJus  divinum  of  any 
one  particular  form  of  government  "  (p.  294).  He  holds 
that  "  the  Succession  so  much  pleaded  by  the  writers  of 
the  primitive  Church  was  not  a  succession  of  persons 
in  apostolic  power,  but  a  succession  in  apostolic  doctrine^ 
He  observes  "  the  original  of  the  name  of  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church,  not  as  the  papists  and  others  following 
them,  as  though  it  noted  anything  inherent  by  way  of 
(I  know  not  what)  character  in  the  person,  but  because 
the  persons  ordained  were  thereby  admitted  in  Ordinem 
among  the  number  of  Church  officers.  From  the  Romans 
the  use  of  the  word  came  into  the  Church,  and  thence 
Ordination,  ex  vi  vocis,  imports  no  more  than  solemn 
admission  into  this  order  of  Presbyters."  These,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  somewhat  decisive  utterances  to  be  repub- 
lished by  a  Churchman  destined  to  be  a  bishop,  and 
republished  after  that  Savoy  Conference  at  which  "  the 
Church  defined  her  position  as  regarded  Puritanism," 
and  assumed  her  "  now  fully-matured  position  as  the 
Reformed  English  Church."  It  is  true  that  Stillingfleet 
was  using  these  arguments  against  the  claim  of  Jus 
divinum  maintained  by  Presbyterians,  but  this  does  not 
make  them  less  true  when  applied  to  the  similar  claim 
made  by  Episcopalians.  It  is  true  also  that  as  Stilling- 
fleet grew  older,  like  some  other  men,  he  grew  more 
conservative,  and  twenty  years  later,  as  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  harked  back  from  some  of  the  opinions  he  had 
held  and  taught  from  his  Bedfordshire  rectory  of  Sutton. 
But  it  is  possible  for  opinions  to  be  still  sound  and  good 
even  though  some  men  ha\-e  ceased  to  hold  them. 

In  1688  came  the  Great  Revolution  and  in  1689  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  which,  by  granting  liberty  of  worship. 
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among  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Further,  with 
the  granting  of  Toleration  came  speculations  about 
Comprehension.  Happily  these  speculations  came  to 
nothing  ;  at  the  same  time  they  served  a  purpose  so  far 
as  to  throw  light  on  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  they  reveal 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  Church  leaders  of  the  time 
on  the  question  of  Church  Orders  and  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession. On  the  13th  September,  1689,  a  Commission 
was  appointed  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  consisting  of  ten 
bi.shops  and  twenty  divines,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
prepare  certain  matters  to  be  considered  by  Convoca- 
tion. About  the  time  of  passing  this  Commission  Til- 
lotson,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  drew  up  a  paper  a  copy 
of  which  is  entered  in  shorthand  in  his  commonplace 
book,  entitled,  Concessions  which  will  probably  be 
made  by  the  Church  of  England  for  the  Union  of 
Protestants  ;  which  I  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  by 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Sept.  13,  1689.  On  this  paper  there 
are  seven  proposed  concessions,  the  sixth  of  which  is 
— That  for  the  future  those  who  have  been  ordained 
in  any  of  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  be  not  required 
to  be  re-ordained  here,  to  render  them  capable  of  pre- 
ferment in  this  Church.  The  seventh  concession  refers 
to  English  ministers  and  is  to  this  effect :  That  those 
who  have  been  ordained  only  by  presbyters  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  renounce  their  former  ordination  ;  but 
if  they  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  such 
ordination  it  is  sufficient  if  they  are  ordained  con- 
ditionally,^ Further,  on  the  nth  of  the  following 
March,  a  Bill  "  for  uniting  their  Majesties'  Protestant 
subjects "  was  introduced  in  the   House  of  Lords   and 

'   J.ij'c  of  fohii  Tillolson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ijy  Thos.  Birch,  D.D., 
211(1  cd.,  1753,  p-  168. 
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that  day  received  its  first  reading.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  second  reading  on  the  14th  March,  Barlowe,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  took  part  in  the  debate,  sa3'ing  that  he  con- 
sidered ordination  by  presbyters  to  be  good  and  suf- 
ficient and  in  order  to  the  taking  of  Nonconformists 
into  the  Church,  it  was  not  necessary  there  should  be 
the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands. 

The  Commission  of  Bishops  and  Divines,  appointed 
September  13th,  held  eighteen  sessions|from  October  3rd 
to  November  i8th,  considering  such  alterations  in  the 
Prayer  Book  as  might  be  desirable  to  recommend  to 
Convocation  with  a  view  to  Comprehension.  No  fewer 
than  598  changes  were  considered,  many  of  them,  of 
course,  being  merely  verbal  but  others  more  important. 
The  Calendar  was  revised  and  Fasts  and  Festivals  struck 
out ;  in  no  fewer  than  fifty  places  priest  was  changed 
to  minister ;  in  seven  others  curate  was  changed  to 
minister ;  twice  the  word  priests  is  altered  to  presbyters, 
and  once  to  presbyters  {commonly  called  priests).  Where 
it  is  said  in  the  rubric,  "  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate," 
the  words  are  altered  to,  "  the  Minister  shall  use  this 
form  "  ;  and  in  the  Ordination  Service  the  words 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of 
a  Priest "  are  proposed  to  be  removed  and  a  prayer 
for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  ordinand  substi- 
tuted. 

The  original  book  of  Alterations  was  to  be  preserved 
in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  ;  but  to  be  kept  secret  and 
under  the  immediate  custody  of  the  Archbishop.^  It 
was  not  made  public  till,  by  an  Order  of  the  House  of 


'   Copy  0/  the  Alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prepared  by  the 
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Commons  of  June  2,  1854,  it  was  eventually  printed. 
The  Commission  came  to  no  practical  result,  but  the 
changes  proposed  by  so  many  bishops  and  divines  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  show  that  since  the 
revision  of  1662  the  leaders  of  1689  had  moved  further 
away  from  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  and  from 
priestly  ideas  and  not  nearer.  And  if  this  was  the 
direction  of  the  movements  between  1662  and  1689 
still  more  was  it  the  case  as  the  eighteenth  century 
Avent  on  its  way.  For  the  question  of  the  Divine  Right 
of  kings  came  to  be  much  more  urgent  than  that  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  bishops.  After  the  Revolution  nine 
bishops  and  about  four  hundred  of  the  clergy  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  William  III.  Eventually  the  new 
bishops  and  those  who  remained  in  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Court,  while  the  country  clergy  sided  with  the  squires. 
Mark  Pattison  says  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  not 
in  sympathy  either  politically  or  intellectually  with  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  in  confirmation  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  Tory  foxhunter  in  the  Freeholder 
(No.  22)  "  thinks  the  neighbouring  shire  ver)'  happy  for 
having  scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  it  except  the  Bishop  ;  " 
while  Hickes  the  Nonjuror  "  thanks  God  that  the  main 
body  of  the  clergy  are  in  their  hearts  Jacobites."  ^  This 
rift  in  the  lute  as  between  bishops  and  clergy  is  seen  by 
what  took  place  in  Convocation  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  Lower  House,  stung  by  a  reflection 
made  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  as  to  their  want  of 
respect  for  the  Episcopal  Order,  made  formal  declara- 
tion of  their  acknowledgment  of  that  Order  as  superior 
to  that  of  presbyters,  as  in  fact  of  Divine,  apostolical 
institution.       The    same    day  they  presented  a   further 

'    Tendencies  of  Kclii:;ious  Thoiii^lit  in  E Ireland,  1 688- 1750. 
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address,  signifying  that  as  they  found  that  by  their 
declaration  just  made  they  had  given  new  offence, 
that  after  being  accused  of  making  too  Httle  of  the 
Order  of  Bishops  they  were  now  charged  with  having 
made  too  much  of  it:  they  humbly  besought  the  bishops 
themselves  to  make  an  authoritative  deliverance  on  the 
subject,  and  so  repress  Erastian  opinions.  There  was 
really  more  subtlety  than  humility  in  all  this,  for,  as 
Perry  suggests,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
bishops  in  the  Upper  House  at  that  time  would  have 
decided  against  the  Divine  Right,^  and  the  Lower 
House  knew  it  and  were  bent  on  getting  the  bishops 
to  commit  themselves.  They  were,  however,  too  wary 
for  that,  knowing  that  any  decision  on  the  subject  just 
then,  either  for  or  against,  would  only  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief 

Succeeding  bishops  were  equally  indifferent  on  what 
is  now  regarded  as  this  vital  question.  Archbishop 
Wake,  who  succeeded  Tenison  in  171 5,  was  as  fervent 
in  his  friendship  with  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches 
as  had  been  Cranmer  or  Jewel  in  the  earlier  time.  He 
was  ready  to  welcome  a  closer  union  with  them  under 
almost  any  conditions.^  Writing,  April  8,  17 19,  to  his 
^'  very  dear  brothers,"  the  pastors  and  professors  of 
Geneva,  after  referring  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Hungarian  Churches,  he 
expresses  the  longing  desire  he  felt  for  union  among 
the    Reformed    Churches.      On    the   same   subject   he 

'  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry,  M.A., 
1862,  ii.  160-2. 

-  The  Wake  Correspondence  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Cf.  also  Correspondence  fraternelle  de  PEglisc  Anglicane  avec  les  atitres 
Egltses  Rcforinc'es,  par  Claude  Groteste  de  la  Mothe,  Ministre  de  I'Eglise 
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wrote  letters  to  Professor  Schlirer  of  Berne  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Turretin  of  Geneva  ;  and  also  carried  on  corre- 
spondence with  the  Presbyterian  Protestants  of  Nismes, 
Lithuania,  and  other  countries.  The  archbishop  of 
York,  too,  Dr.  Sharp,  though  unwilling  to  discuss  terms 
of  conciliation  with  Nonconformists  at  home,  was 
accustomed  in  the  friendliest  manner  to  take  the  com- 
munion with  congregations  of  foreign  Protestants 
whenever  he  might  be  travelling  abroad. ^  With  him 
Apostolic  Succession  was  apparently  a  mere  question 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  as  it  was  with  William  Wall, 
who,  good  Churchman  as  he  was,  thought  that  members 
of  the  Church  of  Denmark,  for  instance,  would  have  no 
right  to  separate  from  their  fellow-members  on  the  plea 
that  they  liked  the  ways  even  of  the  Church  of  England 
better.2 

The  Nonjurors,  who  after  the  Revolution  still  clung 
to  the  hopeless  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  people  who  kept  alive  anything  like  a  belief 
in  Apostolic  Succession  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  attacking  them  because  of  this  belief. 
After  the  Jacobite  rising  of  171 5  a  large  mass  of  papers 
written  by  Dr.  Hickes,  the  Nonjuring  bishop,  was  seized, 
in  portions  of  which  he  freely  accused  the  Church  of 
England  of  heresy,  perjury,  and  schism.  This  led 
Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  to  write  his  famous  treatise, 
A  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
Nonjurors  in  Church  and  State.  In  this  treatise  Hoadly 
takes  the  general  ground  of  denying  the  value  of  the 
succession  of  bishops  altogether,   rejecting  the   notion 

■  Abbey  and  Overton,  i.  355,  366  ;  Maclaine's  Mosheiin,  v.  143. 
'^  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  Pt.  ii.  chap.  ii.  3. 
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of  the  necessit}'  of  being  in  communion  with  any 
particular  Church,  and  boldly  proclaiming  sincerity  as 
the  only  necessary  requirement  of  a  Christian  profes- 
sion. This  brought  William  Law  into  the  field,  who 
proved  a  powerful  antagonist  on  the  Nonjurors'  side. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  few  able  and  conscientious 
men  they  had  among  them,  the  Nonjurors  divided  and 
dwindled  and  finally  became  extinct,  and  with  them 
there  seems  to  have  passed  away,  too,  all  adherents  to 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  "Would  that 
the  Nonjurors  had  kept  up  the  Succession  !  "  exclaims 
Hurrell  Froude.  The  bishop  of  London  told  Newman 
and  his  friends  that  the  belief  in  the  i\postolic  Succes- 
sion had  gone  out  with  the  Nonjurors.  "We  can  count 
you,"  he  said  {ApoL,  p.  94).  And  Dr.  Arnold,  writing  to 
Dr.  Pusey  in  1834,  after  expressing  his  amazement  at 
the  efforts  being  made  by  him  and  his  party  to  set  up 
the  idol  of  tradition  in  a  Protestant  Church,  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  the  system  pursued  in  Oxford  seems  to  be 
leading  to  a  revival  of  the  Nonjurors,  a  party  far  too 
mischievous  and  too  foolish  ever  to  be  revived  with 
success.  But  it  may  be  revived  enough  to  do  harm — 
to  cause  the  ruin  of  the  Church  of  England  first — and, 
so  far  as  human  folly  and  corruption  can,  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  ^ 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
led  is,  that  with  the  brief  exceptions  of  the  period  of 
Laud's  ascendency  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of 
the  Nonjurors'  movement  in  the  eighteenth,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  till  the  Tractarian  Movement  of  1833  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  as  now  understood, 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.     With 

'  Liddon's  Life  of  Pitsev.  i.  28 ;. 
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Laud  it  rose  and  with  him  it  fell  ;  with  the  Nonjurors 
it  revived,  but  they  were  ejected  from  the  Church,  and 
with  them  it  went  out.  Mozley,  who  was  at  first  asso- 
ciated with  the  Oxford  Movement,  recognised  the  fact 
that  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  went  straight  against  the 
whole  course  of  the  Church  of  England  for  three  cen- 
turies past :  they  upheld  what  a  king  and  a  primate 
had  lost  their  heads  for  ;  what  the  monarchy,  the 
Church,  the  whole  constitution,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  gentry  had  been  overthrown  for  ;  what  afterwards 
bishops  and  clergy  had  been  cast  out  for,  and  the 
Convocation  suspended  a  century  for.  The  doctrines 
advocated  in  these  Tracts  had  been  all  but  prohibited 
in  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  probably  would  have 
remained  to  this  day,  he  thinks,  had  not  the  revolu- 
tionary aspect  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  seemed  to 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  the  old  dilemma  between 
the  bear  closing  up  behind  and  the  precipice  yawning 
in   front. 

During  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill  alarming 
accounts  were  going  the  round  of  the  combination 
rooms  at  Oxford  as  to  what  was  being  done,  said, 
threatened,  and  designed.^  The  bishops  had  been  told 
to  set  their  house  in  order ;  it  was  even  rumoured 
that  the  Prayer  Book  was  to  be  revised  by  Parliament 
and  the  Creeds  abolished,  at  least  in  public  worship. 
That  this  scare  was  the  moving  cause  at  the  outset 
there  is  complete  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
men  like  Hurrell  Froude,  John  Henry  Newman,  John 
Keble,  Dean  Church,  and  Canon  Liddon.  As  the 
doctrine    of    Apostolical    Succession    was    brought   for- 

'  Reminiscences  chiejly  of  Oriel  College  and  tlu   Oxford  Moveiiienl,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  1882,  pp.  407-8. 
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ward  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  checkmate  the 
Presbyterians,  so  its  revival  in  the  nineteenth  was 
meant  as  a  breakwater  to  the  rising  tide  of  LiberaHsm 
which  set  in  with  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts  in  1828.  Till  then  Newman  was  not  a  High 
Churchman,  but  in  that  year  his  Tory  friend  and 
fellow-tutor,  who  had  rooms  over  his,  used  to  come 
down  in  the  evenings  to  talk  over  what  he  called 
the  "  shameful  Repeal  of  Dissenters'  Liabilities,"  and 
of  a  similar  Bill  soon  to  come  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  Romanists.  When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  was 
in  actual  progress,  Newman  writes :  "  May  the  good 
Lord  save  His  Church  in  this  her  hour  of  peril 
when  Satan  seeks  to  sap  and  corrupt  where  he  dare 
not  openly  assault !"  Writing  also  from  Rome  in  1833 
he  says :  "  We  have  just  heard  of  the  Irish  Church 
Reform  Bill.  Well  done,  my  blind  Premier !  Con- 
fiscate and  rob,  till,  like  Samson,  you  pull  down 
the  political  structure  on  your  own  heads,"  In  his 
Apologia  he  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  as 
characteristic  of  the  destined  Antichrist. 

The  case  being  plainly  thus,  we  naturally  ask  what 
the  changes  were  which  carried  consternation  to  clerical 
circles  from  1828  to  1833,  and  which  led  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  ? 
Mozley  had  shared,  he  said,  in  the  alarm,  but  though 
the  changes  had  been  carried  out  he  yet  lived  to  tell 
the  tale — indeed,  to  help  the  doing  of  it ;  for  he  had  to 
confess  that  some  things  he  thought  very  bad  then,  he 
had  come  to  think  better  of.  The  first  of  the  series 
was  the  Repeal  of  those  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
by    which    Nonconformists,    simply   for    their    opinions, 
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the  State.  Again,  till  1829  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  though  a  majority  of  the  nation,  saw  the  whole 
political  power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  minority.  Excluded  from  every  office  of 
trust  and  power,  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  send 
representatives  of  their  own  faith  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
of  1829  removed  this  injustice.  Till  1832  Gatton, 
which  had  five  voters,  and  Old  Sarum,  which  had  none, 
each  returned  a  member  of  Parliament,  while  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  other  large 
towns  had  no  representatives  at  all.  The  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  the  representatives  of  a 
few  individuals  or  close  corporations,  who  generally 
sold  their  right  of  nomination  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. The  dreaded  Reform  Bill  of  1832  set  all  this 
right.  Till  1833  the  tithes  in  Ireland  were  collected 
from  Roman  Catholics  for  the  Protestant  Church  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  were  rapidly  becoming 
uncollectable  even  in  that  way.  Affrays  were  frequent, 
in  which  sometimes  policemen  were  killed  and  some- 
times peasants.  It  was  resolved  to  lessen  the  strain 
by  lessening  the  number  of  bishoprics,  which  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Irish  Church  Bill  of  1833, 
which  was  brought  in  by  Churchmen  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  the  Church,  reduced  the  bishoprics 
from  twenty-two  to  twelve,  and  the  archbishoprics  from 
four  to  two.  These  were  the  changes  that  constituted, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and 
against  the  further  extension  of  which  the  standard  of 
battle  must  be  unfurled. 

This  is   the  chronological  order:  in   February,   1833 
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the  Irish  Secretary  brought  in  the  Irish  Church  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  ten  dioceses  ;  at  Midsummer  Hugh 
James  Rose  and  his  friends  met  in  his  rectory  at 
Hadleigh  for  concerted  action  ;  closely  following  upon 
this  meetings  were  held  at  Oriel  College  leading  to  the 
formation  of  "  The  Association  of  the  F'riends  of  the 
Church";  on  the  14th  of  July  Keble  preached  his 
Assize  Sermon  in  the  University  pulpit  on  National 
Apostasy,  and  Newman  says  :  "  I  have  ever  considered 
and  kept  the  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement 
of  1833."  Finally,  on  the  9th  of  September  following, 
suddenly  appeared  the  first  three  of  the  ninety  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times." 

These  first  three  Tracts  were  all  written  by  Newman 
himself  In  an  opening  address  he  grounds  his  appeal 
to  the  clergy  on  the  political  situation.  "  Let  me,"  he 
says,  come  at  once  to  the  subject  which  leads  me  to 
address  you.  Should  the  Government  and  the  country 
so  far  forget  their  God  as  to  cast  off  the  Church,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  temporal  honours  and  substance,  on 
what  will  you  rest  the  claim  of  respect  and  attention 
which  you  make  upon  your  flocks  ?  Hitherto  you 
have  been  upheld  by  your  birth,  your  education,  }'Our 
wealth,  your  connexions  ;  should  these  secular  advan- 
tages cease,  on  what  must  Christ's  ministers  depend  ? 
Is  not  this  a  serious  practical  question  ?  .  .  .  I  fear  we 
have  neglected  the  real  ground  on  which  our  authority 
is  built — OUR  APOSTOLICAL  DESCENT.  We  have  been 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gave  His  Spirit  to  His  apostles  ;  they  in  their  tiu'n 
laid  their  hands  on   those  who   should   succeed  them  : 
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been  handed  down  to  our  present  bishops,  who  have 
appointed  us  as  their  assistants,  and  in  some  sense 
representatives." 

Newman  next  makes  a  bold  assertion.  When  ad- 
dressing his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  he  says :  "  Now 
ever}'  one  of  us  believes  this.  I  know  that  some  will 
at  first  deny  they  do ;  still  they  do  believe  it,  for  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Ordination  Service."  When  we 
remember  that  it  was  Cranmer  who  drew  up  this  Ordi- 
nation Service,  and  that  he  was  in  closest  intercourse 
with  the  Foreign  Protestants  at  the  time,  this  argument 
seems  not  to  carry  much  weight.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "It 
is  plain  that  the  bishop  only  transmits,  and  that  the 
Christian  Ministry  is  a  succession.  And  if  we  trace  back 
the  power  of  ordination  from  hand  to  hand,  of  course 
we  shall  come  to  the  Apostles  at  last.  We  know  we 
do,  as  a  plain  historical  fact  ;  and  therefore  all  we, 
who  have  been  ordained  clergy,  in  the  ver}-  form  of 
our  ordination  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostolical   Succession." 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  mere  assertions.  For  the 
foundations  on  which  they  rest  we  have  to  turn  from 
this  Tract  No.  I.  to  two  other  Tracts,  both  also  written 
by  Newman — to  Tract  No.  XIX.  "On  arguing  con- 
cerning the  Apostolical  Succession,"  and  to  Tract 
No.  XLV.  on  "  The  Grounds  of  our  Faith."  Tract 
No.  XIX.  was  addressed  to  clergy  in  the  same  per- 
plexed condition  as  the  bishop  of  whom  Newman  tells 
us,  who  "  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  held 
the  doctrine  or  not."  To  such  as  these  the  writer  sa}'s  : 
"  Men  are  sometimes  disappointed  with  the  proofs 
offered  as  to  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  ordination  in 
order  to  constitute  a  minister  of  Christ.     The}'  consider 
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these  proofs  to  be  not  so  strong  as  they  expected,  or 
as  they  think  desirable.  .  .  .  Bishop  Butler  has  con- 
vincingly shown  that  the  faintest  probabilities  are 
strong  enough  to  determine  our  conduct  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  If  there  be  but  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  our 
pleasing  Christ  more  by  keeping  than  by  not  keeping 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry,  this  of  course 
ought  to  be  enough." 

The  Tract  on  "The  Grounds  for  our  Faith"  is 
addressed  not  to  the  clergy  but  to  such  of  the  laity  as 
were  of  doubtful  mind.  "When,"  says  Newman,  "a 
clergyman  has  spoken  strongly  in  defence  of  Episcopacy 
a  hearer  will  go  away  saying  that  there  is  much  that 
is  very  able  and  forcible,  but  after  all  there  is  very  little 
about  Episcopacy  in  Scripture.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  a  shrewd,  clear-headed  reasoner  will  resort — 
"  after  all "  :  the  doctrine  is  plausible,  useful,  generally 
received  hitherto ;  granted — but  Scripture  says  very 
little  about  it.  Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  allowed 
that  Scripture  contains  little  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Government  ;  though  it  may  readily  be  granted  that  it 
obtrudes  on  the  reader  little  about  it.  The  doctrine  is 
in  it,  not  on  it,  not  on  the  surface.  Let  us  suppose  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  Episcopacy  is  in  fact  not  at 
all  mentioned  in  Scripture  :  even  then  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  receive  it.  Why  ?  because  the  first  Christians 
received  it.  If  we  wish  to  get  at  the  truth,  no  matter 
how  we  get  at  it  ^we  get  at  it.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
the  earliest  Christian  communities  were  universally 
Episcopal,  it  is  a  reason  for  our  maintaining  Episcopacy. 
Suppose  we  maintain,  as  we  may  well,  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  Scripture.     An  objector  will  say  that  at  all  events  it 
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out  by  a  great  deal  of  delicate  care  and  skill.  Here 
comes  in  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  faith  in 
opposition  to  criticism :  the  principle  of  being  content 
with  a  little  light,  where  we  cannot  obtain  sunshine.  If 
it  is  probably  pleasing  to  Christ  let  us  maintain  it." 

Building  the  whole  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession 
on  arguments  like  these  is  like  building  a  pyramid  on 
its  apex,   and    one   is   not  much  more  convinced  when 
Dr.  Pusey,  referring  to  these  Early  Tracts  in  later  life, 
tell    us   "  those   on  Apostolical    Succession  produced  a 
great  effect.     I  thought  the  subject  dry  and  not  likely 
to  interest  people,  but  it  was  not  so.     The  claim  had 
been    so   entirely    forgotten    as  to  be    practically  new. 
One  person,  a  dissenter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  said  she 
must   go    to    Church   to    see   these   successors    of    the 
Apostles.      SJie    went    and    reniainedr  ^      This    lady's 
experience  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
Dr.    Pusey,  for  he  recalls  it  after  an   interval  of  more 
than  forty  years.     The  Queen  of  Sheba  had  heard  the 
fame  of  King  Solomon,  but  when  she  actually  saw  him 
"  there  was   no    more  spirit  in   her."     Similarly  in    the 
case    referred    to  ;    at    the   sight  of  a  successor  of  the 
apostles    in    the    pulpit    the    lady's    nonconformity    all 
dropped   from   her  and   she    remained  within   the   fold. 
How  long  the  enchantment  lasted  we  are  not  told.     In 
the  case  of  Newman  himself  the  effect  produced  b}-  the 
presence   of  a   bishop  seems  not  to  have  been  so  per- 
manent as  we  might  have  expected.     At  one  time  he 
said  :  "  What   was  to  me  jure  divino  was  the  voice  of 
m}-  Bishop    in  his  own   person.     My  own    Bishop  was 
m}'    Pope ;     I    knew    no    other  ;    the    successor    of  the 
Apostles,    the  Vicar   of  Christ"    {Apol,    122).     Again, 

'    Liddon's  Life  of  PitSiy,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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writing  to  Dr.  Pusey  in  1838,  and  referring  to  his  bishop, 
he  says  :  "  Sometimes  when  I  have  stood  by  as  he  put 
on  his  robes,  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  such  a  relief  if  I 
could  have  fallen  at  his  feet  and  kissed  them."  ^  But 
the  illusion  passed,  and  good  Dr.  Bagot  was  brought 
down  from  the  pedestal  of  semi-deification  to  which  his 
worshipper  had  thus  exalted  him.  The  vision  divine 
must  have  long  since  faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day,  when  on  the  9th  of  October,  1845,  ^t  Littlemore, 
and  at  the  hands  of  Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist, 
John  Henry  Newman  was  received  into  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

As  the  news  of  this  final  step  passed  from  lip 
to  lip  in  those  days  it  carried  consternation  to  many 
who  had  looked  to  him  for  guidance.  It  carries  in- 
struction now  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  beneath 
the  surface.  In  order  to  obtain  moral  certainty  Newman 
committed  mental  suicide.  With  all  his  genius,  and 
with  all  his  fine  Christian  feeling,  he  surrendered  his 
mind  and  the  control  of  his  life  to  men  greatly  his 
inferiors  in  mental  and  spiritual  power.  He  was  in 
search  of  an  infallible  authority,  and  he  was  seeking  it 
where  it  can  never  be  found.  The  right  attitude  of  the 
devout  mind — the  attitude  which  alone  receives  profit 
from  revelation — -it  is  true,  is  that  of  profound  humility 
towards  an  infallible  authority  above  us,  but  that 
authority  is  wielded  by  God  not  by  man.^  Newman 
was  the  great  prophet  of  the  sacerdotal  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  termination  of  his 
career  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  its  own  future. 
He    discovered    that    Anglican    claims    are    built    on    a 

'  Liddon's  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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shifting  foundation,  as  they  certainly  are.  He  looked 
up  with  slavish  reverence  to  his  own  bishop  till  the 
discovery  came  that  he  was  only  an  ecclesiastical 
phantom,  destitute  of  reality,  and  therefore  of  authority. 
So  he  drifted  to  what  must  ever  be  the  final  goal  of  all 
who  rest  on  mere  authority.  In  the  last  resort  Church 
authority  means  Roman  authority.  There  is  no  halting 
on  the  Avernian  steep  till  you  reach  the  bottom.  We 
must  either  accept  human  authority  in  its  final  and 
complete  form  of  obstinacy  against  every  appeal  of 
reason ;  or  we  must  set  forth  on  the  arduous  but 
honourable  path  upward  to  truth  and  God  for  ourselves. 
Newman  believed  that  the  Church's  infallibility  was 
God's  provision  for  preserving  religion  in  the  world,  and 
for  restraining  freedom  of  thought  and  rescuing  it  from 
its  own  suicidal  excesses.  So  far  from  this  the  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  has  done  more  to  foster  scepticism 
than  any  other  cause.  When  you  ask  men  to  believe 
too  much,  they  usually  end  in  believing  too  little. 
There  are  those  who  can  never  accept  the  view  that 
the  great  interests  of  human  life,  all  its  deepest 
sanctities,  are  bound  up  with  such  questions  as  epis- 
copal succession,  patristic  tradition,  and  sacerdotal 
grace.  When,  therefore,  the  perverse  alternative  comes 
to  be — either  what  the  Church  tells  you  or  nothing, 
honest  men  will  come  to  think  that  it  had  better  be 
nothing  than  what  they  know  to  be  a  lie.  It  will  never 
do  to  put  God's  providence  as  revealed  in  human  in- 
stitutions above  God's  Spirit  as  revealed  in  conscience 
and  reason.  The  ultimate  seat  of  judgement  to  which 
even  Divine  Revelation  makes  its  constant  appeal  is 
in  the  human  soul  itself;  not  in  councils,  popes,  or 
bishops.     We  reach  rest  and  certainty  through  an  un- 
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swerving  trust  in  those  enduring  verities  which,  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  our  reason  and  the  experience  of  life 
have  taught  us.  Well  said  the  son  of  Sirach  :  "  Make 
the  counsel  of  thy  heart  to  stand  ;  for  there  is  none 
more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it.  For  a  man's  soul  is 
sometime  wont  to  bring  him  tidings,  more  than  seven 
watchmen  that  sit  on  high  on  a  watch-tower.  And 
above  all  this  intreat  the  Most  High,  that  He  may  direct 
thy  way  in  truth  ''  {Eccl.  xxxvii.,  13-15). 

In  one  important  respect  the  sacerdotal  movement  of 
this  century  was  a  movement  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  animated  by  a  spiritual  motive,  by  something  higher 
than  the  old  Establishment  conception  of  the  Church. 
The  High  Churchman  of  the  Old  School  looked  upon 
Dissent  in  all  its  forms  as  a  crime  against  the  State.  To 
him  the  Church  was  part  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Prayer  Book  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  only  folly  or 
disloyalty  could  quarrel  with.  The  royal  arms  fixed  up 
over  the  chancel  arch  of  his  parish  church  gave  him 
a  pleasant  assurance  that  he  was  right  both  for  this 
world  and  the  next ;  for  to  be  of  the  king's  religion  was 
the  duty  of  every  loyal  Englishman.  The  Establish- 
ment was  everything.  Since  Presbyterianism  was  the 
established  religion  in  Scotland,  Churchmen  like  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  maintained  that  even  their  own  Episcopa- 
lianism,  north  of  the  Tweed,  was  nothing  more  than 
schismatical  dissent  to  be  frowned  down  and  discour- 
aged. It  was  a  gain,  therefore,  a  step  up  nearer  the 
light,  when  Churchmen  learnt  at  last  the  lesson  Noncon- 
formists had  so  long  been  trying  to  teach  them,  that  the 
Church  and  the  Establishment  were  not  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  that  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  as  Newman 
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tion  to  a  serious  mind.  It  was  a  gain,  too,  that  the 
clerg)'  in  man}'  a  parish  underwent  a  transformation  of 
character.  Pluralists  who  built  up  fortunes  for  their 
famiHes  out  of  the  Church  ;  country  gentlemen  in  orders 
who  rode  to  hounds,  shot,  danced,  and  farmed,  not  to 
mention  other  things  for  which  not  so  much  could 
be  said — these  gave  place  to  men  who  were  earnest 
and   self-sacrificing  according  to  their  lights. 

Still,  when  these  and  other  concessions  have  all  been 
freely  made,  it  must  yet  be  affirmed  that  sacerdotalism 
is  a  reactionary  movement.  It  is  largely  a  pagan 
revival,  and  it  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that 
it  makes  its  appeal  to  men  by  that  sensuous  display 
in  worship  which  satisfies  people  who  wAxxt  to  have 
a  religion  without  being  religious.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  strong  reliance  on  outward  authority  and  a  weak 
hold  on  inward  spiritual  reality  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  combinations.  And  this  is  the  present  danger  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  danger  is  all  the  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  Broad  Church  is  not  now  the  force 
it  was,  and  the  Evangelicals  have  all  but  effaced  them- 
selves by  trimming  their  sails  to  catch  the  favouring 
breeze,  and  by  using  the  passwords  and  following 
too  many  of  the  modes  of  a  system  with  which  in  their 
hearts  they  can  have  but  little  sympathy  indeed. 

To  those  who  care  for  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion 
the  present  outlook  is  not  without  anxiety.  While 
sacerdotalism  b}'  its  revival  has  awakened  earnestness 
in  many  of  the  clergy  and  created  a  certain  kind  of 
interest  in  some  sections  of  the  lait}',  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  feared  that,  by  its  tawdry  follies  and  absurd 
pretensions,  it  has  alienated  man}'  sensible  men  from 
religion  altogether.     Further,  there  can  be  no  question 
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that  it  has  greatly  intensified  sectarian  bitterness  by  its 
exclusiveness  ;  and  it  has  created  a  spirit  in  its  votaries 
as  fierce  and  all-consuming  as  that  which  dwelt  in  the 
men  against  whom  our  Lord  said  such  scathing  things> 
the  men  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  pro- 
selyte into  whom  they  infused  a  spirit  even  worse  than 
their  own.     The  attitude  these  men  assume  towards  all 
other  Churches  is  utterly  indefensible  and  un-Christian 
unless  the}^  can  prove  which  they  never  have  yet  done, 
that  their  system,  and  theirs  alone,  is  ordained  of  Heaven. 
Indeed  this  has  been  in  effect  admitted.     Some  years 
ago   Archbishop   Tait    said    he   "  could   hardly   imagine 
there  were  two  bishops  on  the  bench,  or  one  clergyman 
in  fifty,  who  would  deny  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  solely  on  account  of  their  want- 
ing the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands."     To  this  the 
Church   Quarterly  Review  somewhat  angrily,  but  most 
justly,  replied:  "  If  the  episcopal  hand  is  really  unneces- 
sary   to    \'alid    ordination,    the    Church    of   England    is 
guilty  of  no  little  tyranny — not  to  say  schism — in  her 
treatment  of  non-episcopal   communities"  {Oct.,    1885). 
Churchmen  will  be  wise  if  they  weigh  these  words  and 
look  into  the  question  somewhat  further. 

Still,  while  forecasting  the  future  with  somewhat 
of  concern,  we  may  yet  reassure  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  priests  and  sacerdotalism  will  never  have  permanent 
influence  among  the  English  people.  The  masculine 
'  mind  in  the  Church  is  unfortunately  too  silent,  but  also 
it  is  unbelieving  ;  even  now  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
of  reaction,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Meantime    the    prevalent    superstition    furnishes    the 
Free    Churches    with  that    opportunity    which    is    their 
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part  in  the  national  life  and  have  no  need  to  feel 
ashamed  as  they  look  back  over  the  path  they  have 
travelled.  While  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  them 
to  assail  abuses  and  to  contend  against  wrong,  their 
work  has  yet  been  mainly  constructive.  While  the 
dominant  Church  has  too  often  taken  its  place  and 
used  its  influence  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  privilege, 
Free  Churchmen  have  been  helping  to  carry  great 
principles  of  justice  and  right  to  victory  and  supremacy; 
have  taken  their  part  in  the  moral  and  remedial  legisla- 
tion of  the  time ;  and  have  kept  religion  alive  in  places 
where  but  for  their  self-denying  endeavours  it  might 
have  died  out  altogether. 

The  work  now  immediately  before  them  is  not  less 
honourable  or  arduous  than  that  accomplished  in  the 
past.  The  thing  now  needing  more  than  ever  to  be 
done  is  to  proclaim  and  embody  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Church — to  realise  in  actual  life  that  ecclesiastical 
ideal  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  long  since 
placed  before  us,  and  which  has  only  been  partially 
realised  as  yet.  That  ideal  is  a  community  which  is 
Christ's  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all  ; 
a  community  which  not  only  cares  for  the  individual, 
but  regards  itself  as  a  Divine  Society  intended  to  leaven 
all  society ;  which  is  supernatural  not  because  it  is  ruled 
by  a  Heaven-ordained  priesthood,  but  because  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells  in  every  member  of  the  Christian  com- 
monalty. The  ideal  is  not  that  of  maintaining  a  mere 
devotional  worship  for  its  own  sake,  but  that  of  a  process 
of  culture  and  development  which  qualifies  every  saint 
of  God  for  a  "work  of  ministering;  "  some  form  of  service 
to  be  rendered  for  others,  a  conscious  and  joyful  sense 
of  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ,   its  dignity  and 
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responsibility,  to  be  felt  by  all.  And  this  service  must 
not  be  narrowed  down  to  the  visible  present  but  be 
ennobled  and  animated  by  a  constant  outlook  towards 
that  great  time  when  the  goal  shall  be  reached  and  we 
"all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God."  With  all  diligence 
we  are  to  make  our  own  calling  and  election  sure  ;  with 
all  affection  to  cherish  and  serve  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind ;  yet  are  we  ever  to  be  widening  our  aims  and 
extending  our  vision  to  take  in  that  great  purpose  of 
God  which  "  is  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things 
in  the  heavens  and  the  things  upon  the  earth."  Our 
mission  now  is  "  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  mystery  which  from  all  ages  hath  been 
hid  in  God  who  created  all  things  :  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  might  be  made  known  through  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


APPENDIX 

''A  Vindication  of  the  Bull  'Apostolice  Cur.e.' 
A  Letter  on  Anglican  Orders,  by  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the 
Province  of  Westminster"  (January,  1898). 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  61)  that  in  February,  1897, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  made  reply 
to  the  Papal  Bull  Apostolic(2  Cures,  of  the  previous 
September,  which  pronounced  all  Anglican  Orders  since 
the  Reformation  to  be  absolutely  null  and  utterly 
void.  To  this  reply  of  the  Archbishops,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  and  the  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
the  Province  of  Westminster,  published  a  rejoinder  on 
the  loth  of  January,  1898,  after  the  present  work  was  in 
type.  It  may  be  worth  while  in  an  additional  page 
or  two  to  show  the  bearing  of  this  rejoinder  on  the 
general  question  at  issue. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  and  his  colleagues  are  anxious 
in  the  outset  to  defend  the  Pope  from  the  charge  of 
having  wantonly  assailed  the  Anglican  Church  by  his 
hostile  judgement  on  the  Orders  of  its  clergy.  They 
plainly  declare,  what  was  pretty  well  known  before, 
that  the  Pope's   decision   on    the   question    was  really 
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"  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,"  they  say,  "  that 
some  members  of  your  Communion  alHed  themselves 
with  some  members  of  ours  in  order  to  work  for  cor- 
porate reunion,  and  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  for 
the  success  of  their  movement  that  we  should  cease  to 
reject  your  Orders.  To  assist  them  in  bringing  this  to 
pass  they  caused  a  treatise  containing  an  effective 
statement  of  your  arguments  to  be  written  in  Latin, 
and  circulated  among  our  theologians  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  abroad.  At  Rome  they  were  especially  assiduous 
in  distributing  copies,  and  they  presented  one  to  the 
Holy  Father  himself"  (p.  6). 

After  this  preliminary  statement  they  naturally, 
from  their  point  of  view,  claim  for  the  Pope  the 
fullest  right  to  deliver  judgement  with  authority : 
"  The  Pope  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  all 
men  to  an  office  which  embraces  all  men  within  its 
merciful  scope.  He  must  therefore  be  free  whenever 
he  judges  it  opportune,  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of 
his  charge,  and  to  address  not  only  Catholics  but  others 
also,  to  whatever  class  or  section  of  mankind  they  may 
belong"  (p.  5).  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if 
the  facts  be  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  lecture  on  the 
"  Development  of  the  Papacy,"  this  claim  is  simply  the 
outgrowth  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  and  is  utterl)' 
destitute  of  Divine  authority.  Still,  as  we  might  expect, 
this  is  the  position  Cardinal  Vaughan  takes.  Audacity, 
if  it  be  audacious  enough,  often  succeeds.  He  con- 
fidently asks  :  "If  he  [the  Pope]  be  not  cajaable  of 
giving  a  final  judgement  on  such  a  matter,  who  else  in 
the  world  can  be  capable  of  giving  one  ?  And  if  no 
one  can  give  a  final  judgement  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  valid  administration  of  a  sacrament,  as  to  what 
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is    and    what    is    not    the    Christian     Priesthood    and 
Sacrifice,  in  what  a  condition  of  inextricable  chaos  has 
Christ  left  His  Church  !     In  short,  to  deny  Leo  XlII.'s 
competency  to  define  the  conditions  of  a  valid  sacra- 
ment, is  to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  sacramental 
system.     For  if  there  be  no  authority  on  earth  capable 
of  deciding  so  fundamental  a  point,  how  can  we  continue 
to   attach    vital    importance    to    the    sacraments,   or    to 
regard  them  as  stable  rites  of  Divine  institution  on  the 
due  observance  of  which  the  maintenance  of  our  spiritual 
life  depends  ?"  (p.  3).       May   we  not   ask.   Is  not  this 
way  of  putting  the  case,  in  effect,  a  tremendous  argument 
against  the  whole   Papal   and   priestly  system  ?      Is   it 
possible  to  believe  that  deliverance  from  absolute  chaos, 
the  whole  administration  of  the  spiritual  order  of  the 
Universe    actually    depends    on    the    decision    of    the 
amiable  old  gentleman   who    happens   just    now   to  be 
the    Master    of    the    Vatican  ?      To    maintain    this,    is 
indeed    to    make    an    overwhelming    demand     on    the 
credulity  of  mankind. 

This  pamphlet  of  the  Cardinal  makes  yet  more  clear 
than  ever  that  the  whole  claim  of  the  hierarchical  sacer- 
dotal system  rests  upon  a  mere  materialistic  view  of 
the  sacraments,  and  that  that  materialistic  view  is  based 
on  the  traditions  of  men  and  not  on  the  revelations  of 
God.  "  We  readily  allow,"  it  says,  "  that  Ploly  Scripture 
has  left  us  no  adequate  guidance  on  this  point " — the 
power  of  National  Churches — -"  but  the  Catholic  Church 
has  never  supposed  that  Holy  Scripture  to  the  exclusion 
of  tradition  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith."  ..."  Immemorial 
usage,  whether  or  not  it  has  in  the  course  of  ages  in- 
corporated superfluous  accretions,  must,  in  the  estimation 
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Church,  at  least  have  retained  whatever  is  necessary " 
(p.  42). 

But,  passing  by  this  general  question,  the  value  of 
this  Roman  Catholic  rejoinder  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
as  if  with  Ithuriel  spear,  it  detects  and  exposes  the 
vacillation,  contradictory  character  and  absolute  un- 
tenableness  of  the  present  Anglican  position  on  the 
matter  of  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
Bull  which  he  issued  the  Pope  did  not  declare  Anglican 
Orders  to  be  null  and  void  because  he  believed  the  old 
"  Nag's  Head  "  story  about  Archbishop  Parker's  conse- 
cration, or  because  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  Bishop 
Barlow's  power  to  consecrate.  He  did  not  even  refer 
to  these  matters,  but  went  straight  to  the  main  issue  ; 
declaring  the  Anglican  Ordinal  to  be  defective  in 
matter,  form,  and  intention,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
imparting  "  the  power  of  consecrating  and  offering  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord." 

When  the  two  English  Archbishops,  under  "  a  certain 
deep  and  strong  emotion,"  made  formal  repl}'  to  the 
Pope,  whom  they  describe  as  "  our  most  venerable 
brother,"  "  our  revered  brother  in  Christ,"  this  was  the 
one  question  with  which  they  had  to  deal — Do  you 
claim  power  to  consecrate  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  claimed  in  the  English 
Church  before  the  Reformation  ?  and  did  Cranmer  and 
the  other  Reformers  who  drew  up  your  formularies 
intend  to  claim  that  power  ?  On  these  points  the  reply 
of  the  Archbishops  was  distinctly  evasive.  Section  XI. 
gives  their  answer  on  this,  in  the  sacerdotal  view,  vital 
point  : — 

"  As  regards  the  passages  quoted  b)-  the  Pope,  we 
answer    that    we    make    provision    with    the    greatest 
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reverence  for  the  consecration  of  the  holy  Eucharist, 
and  commit  it  onl}-  to  properly  ordained  priests,  and 
to  no  other  ministers  of  the  Church.  Further,  we  truly 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  a  '  nude  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross ' — an  opinion  which  seems  to  be 
attributed  to  us  by  the  quotation  made  from  the 
Council  of  Trent.  But  we  think  it  sufficient  in  the 
Liturgy  which  we  use  in  celebrating  the  holy  Eucharist 
— while  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  when 
now  consecrating  the  gifts  already  offered,  that  they 
may  become  to  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — to  signify  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered 
at  that  point  of  the  service  in  such  terms  as  these. 
We  continue  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  precious  death 
of  Christ,  who  is  our  Advocate  with  the  Father  and 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  according  to  His  precept, 
until  His  coming  again.  For  first  we  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  then  next  we  plead  and 
represent  before  the  Father  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
and  by  it  we  confidently  entreat  remission  of  sins  and 
all  other  benefits  of  the  Lord's  passion  for  all  the  whole 
Church  ;  and  lastly,  we  offer  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves 
to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  which  we  have  already 
signified  b}'  the  oblations  of  His  creatures.  This  whole 
action,  in  which  the  people  has  necessarily  to  take  its 
part  with  the  priest,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice." 

It  is  obvious  that  all  Evangelical  Nonconformists 
could  say  as  much  as  this,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  the  Protestant  view 
which   the  Archbishops  have  given,  but  it  certainly  is 
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Cardinal  Vaughan  puts  the  Archbishops  into  a  very 
serious  dilemma  when  he  says  of  this  passage  :  "  We 
have  understood  you  to  be  expressing  the  same  views 
as  your  standard  writers  ;  rejecting  by  implication  the 
Real  Objective  Presence,  the  Sacrifice  in  which  the  true 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  the  victim,  and  the  Priest- 
hood which  claims  to  have  received  a  specific  spiritual 
power  to  offer  such  a  sacrifice ;  but  at  the  same  time 
affirming  and  ascribing  to  your  Church  a  sacrifice  in 
which  the  thing  offered  is  the  congregation  with  its 
praise  and  its  gifts,  and  claiming  likewise  for  each 
individual,  the  layman  as  well  as  the  clergyman,  a 
metaphorical  priesthood  to  correspond  with  this  meta- 
phorical sacrifice.  .  .  .  Your  reminder  that  '  the  people 
necessarily  take  part  with  the  priest '  in  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifice,  seems  to  lean  towards  Cranmer's 
doctrine,  that  the  '  difference  that  is  between  priest  and 
layman  in  this  matter  is  only  in  the  ministration.'  On 
the  other  hand  you  carefully  abstain  from  affirming 
belief  in  the  Real  Objective  Presence  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrificial  offering  of  that.  .  .  . 
You  no  doubt  tell  us  that  '  you  consecrate  the  gifts 
already  offered  that  they  may  become  to  us  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  But  this  phrase 
also  you  seem  to  be  using  in  Cranmer's  sense.  No 
doubt  both  these  phrases  might  be  understood  in  a 
more  Catholic  sense.  But  it  appears  inconceivable  that, 
if  you  had  really  wished  to  ascribe  to  your  Church 
belief  in  a  Real  Objective  Presence  you  would  have 
failed  to  say  so  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  for  this  is 
the  very  turning-point  of  the  whole  question. 

"  On    the    other    hand,    it    is    notorious    that    many 
members  of  your  Communion  have  understood   you  in 
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this  passage  to  be  affirming-  the  doctrine  of  a  Real 
Objective  Presence,  and  of  the  Sacrifice  founded  on 
that,  and  it  is  this  dispute  about  your  meaning  which 
moves  us  to  ask  you  a  question.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
as  the  object  of  your  letter  was  to  make  plain  for  all 
time  the  doctrine  of  your  Church  on  the  subject  of 
Holy  Orders,  and  this  point  about  the  Real  Presence 
and  the  true  Sacrifice  lies  at  the  very  roots  of  that 
controversy,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  you  to  remove  the 
doubt  which  has  arisen  in  the  way  described,  and  tell 
us  in  unmistakable  terms  what  your  real  meaning  is. 

"  If,  then,  we  have  mistaken  your  meaning  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  will  you  frankly  say  so  ?  " 

If  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  answer 
this  very  straight  question  in  one  way  they  will  alienate 
the  sacerdotalists  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  if  they 
answer  it  in  the  only  other  possible  way  they  will  grieve, 
if  not  exasperate,  the  Protestants  in  that  Communion. 
It  seems  like  a  modern  application  of  an  ancient  con- 
troversy :  "  I  will  ask  you  one  thing — the  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?  And 
they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall  say. 
From  heaven,  he  will  say  unto  us,  Why  did  ye  not  then 
believe  him  ?  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men,  we  fear  the 
people.  And  they  answered  and  said,  We  cannot 
tell  ! " 
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